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James  Jabez  Dow 

IN  1848,  in  Midnapore,  India,  was  born  to  a  Methodist  missionary  a  son 
who  was  to  become  one  of  America’s  foremost  educators  of  the  blind. 
Though  born  in  India,  James  Jabez  Dow  was  a  descendant  of  one  of 
the  early  pioneer  families  of  Maine.  His  parents  soon  brought  him 
to  the  haunts  of  their  childhood — Maine — where  he  spent  his  boyhood  days. 
A  mere  boy,  in  1863,  he  enlisted  in  Company  F,  Second  Maine  Cavalry, 
and  saw  active  service  in  the  Civil  War.  From  Maine  the  Dow  family 
moved  to  St.  Charles,  Minnesota. 

When  but  a  boy  of  four,  it  is  said,  James  could  read  almost  anything. 
His  father  insisted  on  a  definite  amount  of  reading  each  day.  This  habit 
of  spending  a  definite  amount  of  time  in  reading  persisted  with  him  until 
his  final  illness.  He  told  one  of  his  friends  the  year  before  his  death, 
“I  manage  to  read  about  eight  hours  every  day.”  He  not  only  “devoured” 
books,  but  he  retained  the  knowledge  he  gained  from  them.  His  acquain¬ 
tances  spoke  of  him  as  a  “walking  encyclopedia.”  One  of  the  stewards 
once  said,  “I  never  look  up  anything  in  the  encyclopedia;  I  wait  until  I 
can  ask  Dr.  Dow.” 

Dr.  Dow’s  formal  education  was  completed  at  Carleton  College,  North- 
field,  Minnesota.  He  was  one  of  the  two  members  of  the  first  graduating 
class  of  the  college.  The  other  member,  Myra  Amelia  Brown,  became 
his  wife.  From  Carleton  Dr.  Dow  went  to  Austin,  Minnesota,  as  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  public  schools.  The  following  year,  1875,  he  was  called 
to  take  charge  of  the  department  for  the  blind  in  the  Minnesota  Institution 
for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  Blind.  After  three 
months  of  service  the  superintendent,  J.  L.  Noyes,  wrote  of  him: 

“Professor  James  J.  Dow,  in  the  short  space  of  three  months,  as  prin¬ 
cipal,  has  gathered  up  the  reins  let  fall  by  his  predecessor,  has  classified 
the  pupils,  and  systematized  his  work  in  a  manner  that  gives  great  promise 
for  the  future.” 

This  promise  was  fulfilled  even  to  a  greater  degree  than  Mr.  Noyes 
could  have  foreseen.  Full  of  youthful  vigor,  Dr.  Dow  brought  to  the  work 
for  the  blind  in  Minnesota  a  sympathetic  desire  to  help,  energy,  great 
executive  ability,  foresight,  and  a  master  mind.  Under  his  guidance  the 
school  grew  from  a  mere  department  with  twenty  pupils  into  an  independent 
school  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pupils.  The  school  has  been  moved  from 
a  small  frame  house  to  larger  and  larger  quarters  until  now  it  is  housed 
in  a  modern  fireproof  plant  second  to  none  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 
Besides  building  up  the  school,  Dr.  Dow  secured  the  passage  of  progressive 
laws  referring  to  the  blind  that  are  recognized  as  models  well  worth  the 
attention  of  promoters  of  the  welfare  of  the  blind  in  other  states. 

From  1875  to  1920  he  gave  his  heart  and  soul  to  his  work,  turning 
down  better  positions  in  order  that  he  might  carry  on  the  work  he  had 
started  in  Minnesota,  Besides  being  executive  he,  for  many  years,  carried 
a  full  program  of  teaching,  and  as  late  as  1910  he  entered  the  class  room 
as  teacher.  His  teaching,  however,  did  not  end  in  the  class  room ;  he  was 
always  ready  to  give  information  or  discuss  any  subject  anywhere  no 
matter  how  tired  out  or  busy  he  might  be. 

Dr.  Dow  worked  quietly  and  persistently,  always  keeping  himself  in 
the  background,  and  his  pupils’  welfare  foremost  in  his  mind.  He  was 
an  active  member  of  the  Congregational  Church,  an  active  member  of  the 
library  board  of  the  Faribault  public  library — the  librarian  says,  “If  it  had 
not  been  for  Dr.  Dow’s  readiness  to  help  and  his  wisdom  in  the  selection 
of  books,  the  library  would  not  be  the  splendid  institution  that  it  is  today.” 
He  was  a  Mason  and  a  faithful  attendant  at  the  meetings  of  the  G.A.R. 
He  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  live  members  of  the  Travelers’  Club. 
He  kept  up  his  German  and  French,  Latin  and  Greek,  and  gathered  wisdom 
with  years,  yet  retained  the  freshness  of  mind  that  goes  only  with  youth, 
and  “by  persistent  application  to  the  things  that  are  worth  while  gained  for 
himself  a  reputation  that  few  men  have  for  scholarship,  for  sound  judgment, 
for  strength  of  character,  and  for  Christian  manhood.”  Carleton  College 
acknowledged  his  ability,  scholarship  and  success  by  bestowing  upon  him 
the  degrees  of  A.M.  and  L.H.D. 

Few  outside  of  his  intimate  friends  and  co-workers  knew  of  the  many 
personal  sacrifices  he  made  and  the  devotion  for  and  the  faith  he  had  in 
his  work.  Ever  working  quietly  for  the  welfare  of  the  school  and  the 
blind,  Dr.  Dow  during  the  forty-five  years  of  active  service  built  in  the 
state  of  Minnesota  a  lasting  monument  to  himself. 


Charles  Huhtala. 


American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

Nation-Wide  Service 


New  Advisory  Committee 

A  Vocational  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  has  been  appointed  to  confer 
with  the  Foundation  in  the  planning 
of  its  vocational  studies.  In  organ¬ 
izing  this  committee  two  thoughts 
were  kept  in  mind :  first,  to  make  it 
representative  of  the  various  groups 
interested  in  the  vocational  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  blind ;  second,  to  keep 
the  committee  small  enough  to  func¬ 
tion  effectively. 

The  members  of  the  Committee 
are:  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Campbell  and 
Mr.  Stetson  K.  Ryan,  representing 
State  Commissions;  Mrs.  Eva  B. 
Palmer,  representing  Placement 
Agents  and  City  Associations;  Mr. 
E  b  e  n  P.  Morford,  representing 
Workshops;  Mr.  C.  A.  Hamilton, 
representing  Schools. 

At  a  meeting  held  April  9th,  at 
the  Foundation  offices,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  made  the  following  recommen¬ 
dations  regarding  the  Foundation’s 
Vocational  Studies: 

1.  That  the  Vocational  Clear¬ 
ing-House  be  continued  and 
more  agencies  be  stimulated 
to  cooperate  in  it. 

2.  That  the  Vocational  News 
Letter  be  continued. 

3.  That  the  study  of  insurance 
underwriting  as  a  profession 
for  the  blind  should  be  com¬ 
pleted  and  published. 

4.  (a)  That  a  study  be  made  of 
osteopathy  as  a  profession 
for  the  blind  and  that  ma¬ 
terial  regarding  the  practice 
of  osteopathy  by  blind  per¬ 


sons  be  made  available  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment, 
(b)  That  arrangements  be 
made  to  have  supporters  of 
the  blind  osteopaths  present 
at  the  coming  national  con¬ 
vention  of  the  American 
Osteopathic  Association. 

5.  That  a  study  be  made  of 
clerical  occupations  for  the 
blind  with  special  attention 
to  stenography  and  dicta¬ 
phone  work. 

6.  That  a  report  on  standkeep¬ 
ing  as  an  occupation  for  the 
blind  be  prepared,  bringing 
together  the  results  of  the 
experience  of  various  com¬ 
munities  in  which  this  work 
has  been  most  developed. 

7.  That  a  study  of  the  fostered 
home  industries  be  made. 

A  study  of  the  subsidized  shops 
was  also  recommended,  to  be  made 
when  the  Foundation  could  under¬ 
take  it. 

Philadelphia  Organizes 
Week  for  the  Blind 

Philadelphia  held  its  first  Educa¬ 
tional  Week  for  the  Blind  from 
March  17th  to  24th,  keeping  open 
house  from  11  A.M.  to  10  P.M.  The 
Week  was  organized  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind  under 
the  direction  of  Charles  B.  Hayes. 

A  large  number  of  organizations 
united  in  carrying  out  a  program 
which  was  stimulating  and  signifi¬ 
cant.  These  included  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind;  the  Pennsylvania  Home 
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Teaching  Society  and  the  Free  Cir¬ 
culating  Library  for  the  Blind;  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Blind  Relief  Fund;  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Industrial  Home  for  Blind 
Women;  Pennsylvania  Working 
Home  for  Blind  Men;  Chapin  Mem¬ 
orial  Home  for  the  Aged  Blind;  The 
Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  De¬ 
partment  for  the  Blind;  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
Inc.;  Pennsylvania  Council  for  the 
Blind;  Lions  Clubs,  churches,  clubs 
and  other  organizations. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Blindness  also  sent  repre¬ 
sentation. 

A  spacious  store  on  Chestnut 
Street,  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  was 
donated,  and  permitted  an  attractive 
arrangement  of  exhibits  and  demon¬ 
strations.  Throughout  the  entire 
week  the  large  show  windows  drew 
crowds  to  watch  the  demonstrations 
of  piano  tuning,  weaving  and  chair 
caning.  The  Pennsylvania  School 
for  the  Blind  took  an  active  part,  the 
pupils  showing  the  people  who 
gathered  about  them  the  many 
phases  of  their  school  work.  To 
those  who  had  never  before  seen 
Braille  reading  and  writing  the  ex¬ 
hibit  of  these  young  folk  was  illu¬ 
minating. 

Judge  J.  Willis  Martin  was  Gen¬ 
eral  Chairman  and  the  Honorary 
Chairman  included  the  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  Mayor  of 
Philadelphia,  and  the  clergy  of 
Catholic,  Jewish  and  Protestant 
churches. 

During  the  week  many  addresses 
on  topics  of  vital  interest  were  de¬ 
livered  and  the  tearoom  visitors 
lingered  for  this  speaking,  furnish¬ 
ing  an  interested  and  receptive  audi¬ 
ence.  From  many  sources  have 


come  requests  for  an  annual  Week 
for  the  Blind  in  Philadelphia. 

Granted  Broadcasting  Time 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Company,  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
has  been  given  the  hour  between  7 
and  7 :30  on  four  nights  to  present 
blind  artists  to  a  radio  audience. 

On  May  15th,  Edwin  Grasse,  vio¬ 
linist,  and  Luigi  Boccelli,  tenor, 
each  gave  a  fifteen-minute  program. 

May  29th,  Abraham  Haitowitsch 
was  heard  in  a  program  of  violin 
selections,  and  Everett  Putnam, 
blind  boy  tenor  of  Bridgeton,  New 
Jersey,  sang. 

The  Teachers  Forum 

The  Educational  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  authorized  in  January 
the  issuance  of  two  trial  numbers  of 
a  professional  journal  for  instructors 
of  blind  children.  The  first  issue  of 
The  Teachers  Forum,  as  it  is  known, 
appeared  in  March  and  the  second  in 
May.  The  continuance  of  this  peri¬ 
odical  will  depend  in  a  large  measure 
upon  the  expression  of  opinion  from 
teachers  of  the  blind  throughout  the 
country  as  to  its  value  to  them. 

Mississippi  Legislation 

Word  has  been  received  that  the 
Legislature  of  Mississippi  has 
passed  a  bill  creating  a  State  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind.  Mississippi 
is  the  twenty-second  state  in  the 
Union  to  enact  similar  legislation  in 
favor  of  blind  people  and  this  bill 
was  drafted  by  a  representative  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind. 


Schools  for  the  Blind  in  the  West  Indies 

Excerpts  from  the  diary  of  EDWARD  E.  ALLEN 
Director,  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 


Introductory  Note — Mrs.  Allen  and  I  have 
recently  returned  home  from  a  month’s 
cruise  in  and  about  the  Caribbean.  The 
“California”  gave  us  two  days  at  both 
Havana  and  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  and 
one  day  at  San  Juan,  in  each  of  which  places 
is  a  school  for  the  blind.  I  discovered  the 
Trinidad  institute  by  accident.  But  in  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico  we  were  expected,  one 
teacher  at  the  school  in  the  former  and 
three  at  that  in  the  latter  having  been  trained 
at  Watertown;  so  we  were  given  warm  and 
rather  elaborate  receptions.  The  “Loaiza” 
of  my  notes  is  Senorita  Cordero,  Directora 
of  the  Porto  Rican  school.  She  came  to 
Perkins  back  in  1917  indirectly  through  Miss 
Lucy  Wright,  then  superintendent  of  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind ; 
the  “Julio”  is  Senor  Pelayo,  a  boyhood 
friend  of  mine  at  present  living  near  Havana. 
It  was  through  him  that  I  was  able  to  reach 
the  two  Cuban  teachers,  one  of  whom, 
Senorita  Leon,  is  now  assisting  in  the  Cuban 
school,  while  the  other  is  still  studying  with 
us. 

Ninos  is  the  Spanish  for  children;  ciegos, 
for  blind. 

Edward  E.  Allen. 

Tuesday  March  1,  1928.  Havana. 
Temperature  76.  Pleasant,  and 
when  motoring,  even  cool.  Senor- 
ita  Leon  and  sister  meet  steamer, 
motor  us  to  the  Instituto  Nacional 
Cubano  de  Ciegos,  now  two  years 
old,  and  housed  in  two  hired  and 
restored  Colonial  mansions, — exten¬ 
sive,  roomy,  airy,  marble-floored, 
Spanish  tiled,  and  generally  satis¬ 
factory.  But  the  patio  is  a 
crowded  garden,  allowing  no  play¬ 
grounds.  Institute  a  private  foun¬ 
dation  supported  by  contributions, 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  meeting  costs  of  schooling.  I 
find  18  or  20  young  resident  pupils; 
two  instructors,  the  one,  resident 
and  experienced,  is  the  Directora, 
from  Spain,  whence  came  most  of 
the  appliances  and  books;  but  the 
Perkins  principle  of  pupil  contribu¬ 


tory  housework  is  in  evidence.  Sen¬ 
orita  Leon,  non-resident,  teaches 
both  manual  and  physical  training, 
also  use  of  plasticine.  Says  the  pu¬ 
pils  have  improved  remarkably  this 
year  in  self-confidence  and  carriage, 
her  class  demonstration  bearing 
out  this  claim.  They  have  even 
marched  with  other  school  children 
in  a  street  procession.  They  sing 
for  us  sweet  Cuban  music,  accom¬ 
panying  themselves  on  guitar,  clap¬ 
pers,  and  gourd  rattles,  popular  in¬ 
struments  in  Cuba.  We  meet  active 
members  of  Ladies’  Committee.  One 
of  them,  its  president,  a  Senator’s 
daughter,  takes  us  home  for  dinner, 
then  motors  us  about  city  where  her 
name  opens  many  doors  to  us.  Back 
to  steamer  at  eight. 

Wednesday,  March  2.  Receive 
early  steamer  call  from  an  English- 
speaking  official  of  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  under  which 
school  for  blind  operates.  Official 
car.  Presents  us  in  form  to  his 
chief  who  politely  chides  me  in 
Spanish  for  not  having  given  him 
notice  of  our  visit  to  Havana  that 
he  might  have  received  us  with  fit¬ 
ting  ceremonial.  We  are  bowingly 
dismissed. 

Julio  having  joined  us  we  alight 
at  the  little  school.  Am  interviewed 
both  by  our  official  escort  and  by  a 
press  reporter.  We  are  photo¬ 
graphed,  once  with  Ladies’  Commit¬ 
tee  and  Staff,  once  with  pupils  and 
Staff.  See  pupils  at  their  midday 
meal. 

Our  conductor  departs.  We  are 
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dined  at  the  home  of  that  commit¬ 
tee  member  with  whom  I  have  had 
correspondence.  Julio  next  intro¬ 
duces  me  to  a  gentleman  influential 
in  all  Latin  American  countries, 
through  whom  I  extend  invitations 
to  send  to  Perkins  select,  bona  fide 
student-teachers.  More  automobile 
sight-seeing.  Another  dinner,  at 
home  of  Senorita  Leon.  Cut  flowers 
from  mother  of  the  student  still  at 
Watertown.  Pier  at  midnight;  and 
goodbye. 

My  impression  is  that  consider¬ 
ing  the  difficulties  of  starting  any 
such  pioneering  enterprise,  this  lit¬ 
tle  school  has  done  remarkably  well. 

Friday,  March  16.  Port  of  Spain, 
Trinidad.  Hot  but  tolerable.  While 
motoring  I  spy  a  blind  man  and  am 
told  of  an  institute  for  such  there. 
Visit  it  for  one  and  a  half  hours,  the 
balance  of  my  stay.  Over  doorway 
is  the  legend:  “The  Heritage  of  the 
Blind  is  the  Good-will  of  the 
Sighted.”  Entering  the  ample,  old 
but  well-kept,  two-story  mansion 
I  see  in  one  double  room  a  class  of 
nine  children,  another  of  eleven 
women,  and  in  an  annex  twenty-six 
men,  among  them  a  war-blinded 
soldier;  everybody  black  as  well  as 
blind, — the  three  teachers  too.  Din¬ 
ing  room  having  roof  but  no  walls 
is  delightfully  cool.  The  children 
are  resident;  the  adults  attend  daily 
between  eight  and  three;  dinner 
provided  them.  The  head  teacher, 
who  had  studied  at  the  Royal  Nor¬ 
mal  College,  London,  is  fine  looking 
and  alert;  interested  in  music  and 
literature;  reads  Ziegler  Magazine; 
does  not  recall  ever  having  received 
before  a  visitor  from  another  school 
for  the  blind.  Sends  regards  to  Lady 


Campbell.  I  speak  to  each  group ; — 
the  men  being  especially  responsive. 
They  have  a  little  orchestra, 
its  clarinettist  needs  Braille  music 
which  I  promise  to  send.  Everybody 
well  and  happy.  The  day  being 
Friday,  the  resident  matron  in 
charge  paid  the  adults  their  weekly 
wage,  each  man  receiving  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  two  dollars  and  each 
woman,  that  of  one  dollar.  Products 
of  the  men  are  baskets  and  door 
mats ;  of  the  women,  raffia  table 
mats  and  the  like. 

The  Institute  (I  failed  to  note 
its  titular  name),  is  a  private  char¬ 
ity,  maintained  partly  by  donations 
and  subscriptions  (boxes  in  public 
places),  and  partly  by  government. 
On  the  streets  afterwards  I  saw  two 
blind  men  begging — one  an  aged, 
turbaned  Hindoo. 

The  service  to  the  blind  and  to 
Trinidad  of  this  combined  school 
and  employment  shop  is  salutary.  I 
was  pleased  and  touched  to  see  it 
there.  For  having  found  nothing 
done  for  the  blind  as  such  else¬ 
where  in  the  lesser  islands  I  had 
nearly  missed  this  one. 

Tuesday,  March  19.  Anchor  off 
San  Juan  at  five  P.M.  Loaiza  hav¬ 
ing  sent  us  radio  message  we  go 
ashore  at  once  and  are  welcomed 
at  pier  by  her,  by  her  staff  of  teach¬ 
ers  whom  we  are  eager  to  see  again, 
and  by  her  committee.  The  com¬ 
mittee  president,  who  is  also  assis¬ 
tant  director  of  the  Insular  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health  under  which  the 
school  for  blind  children  functions, 
motors  us  out  to  Santurce,  the  resi¬ 
dential  suburb  where  it  is  located. 
Meet  the  twenty-five  pupils  aged 
from  five  to  eighteen ;  find  them  at- 
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tractive  in  face  and  bearing,  also  in 
their  single  English  sentence:  “How 
do  you  do?”  We  are  dined  at  the 
fashionable  Condado  -  Vanderbilt 
Hotel.  Back  to  ship  at  nine. 

Wednesday,  March  20.  Warm  but 
not  uncomfortable  in  lightest  sum¬ 
mer  habit.  From  nine  to  twelve 
we  visit  San  Juan’s  chief  attractions 
under  guidance  of  the  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Schools.  Official  car,  a  Lin¬ 
coln.  At  one  o’clock  are  photo¬ 
graphed  at  the  school  for  the  blind. 
Set  luncheon  there  with  its  com¬ 
mittee  of  seven  prominent  insular 
officials  and  their  ladies,  at  Mrs. 
Allen’s  right  the  Director  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Health,  and  at  mine,  the  Chief 
Justice  of  Porto  Rico.  Committee 
and  Directors  show  us  over  their 
plant  and  convey  us  to  the  pier  from 
which  we  depart  at  five  o’clock, 
laden  with  gifts  in  Homeric  fashion. 


The  Instituto  de  Ninos  Ciegos  de 
Puerto  Rico ,  though  sponsored  by 
the  Association  for  the  Benefit  of 
the  Blind  of  Porto  Rico,  is  a  “state 
school,”  the  pioneer  and  only  one 
of  its  kind  on  the  island.  Opened  in 
1920  at  Ponce,  it  is  a  monument  to 
the  resourcefulness  and  persistency 
of  its  Directora.  Its  present  realiza¬ 
tion  is:  nine  acres  of  land  and  two 
buildings,  one  being  the  general 
residence  provided  by  the  Junior 
Red  Cross,  the  other,  erected  by 


the  government,  a  brand  new  struc¬ 
ture  for  school  and  administration, 
both  of  them  one-story  and  fire¬ 
proof,  but  handsome  and  adequate 
in  every  way.  Built  on  three  sides 
of  a  rectangle,  one  side  for  girls, 
one  for  boys,  it  provides  in  all  es¬ 
sentials  for  a  future  maximum  of 
150  pupils;  cost  only  $33,000.  No 
auditorium  as  such — but  by  folding 
back  divisions  of  three  spacious 
classrooms  you  have  one.  At  pres¬ 
ent  two  of  these  rooms  contain  beds 
to  be  used  until  number  of  new 
admissions,  which  depends  upon  in¬ 
creased  appropriations,  shall  justify 
another  cottage  or  two.  School 
desks  from  the  United  States,  also 
the  dozen  Braillewriters.  Present 
stock  of  about  200  loose-leaf  text¬ 
books  in  braille  were  written  in 
Spanish  by  a  staff  member  who  will 
soon  begin  embossing  by  means  of 
the  plate-maker  presented  by  the 
New  York  Institute  through  Prin¬ 
cipal  Van  Cleve.  As  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  the  atmosphere  is  essentially 
that  of  the  parent  school  at  Water- 
town.  A  young  man  will  soon  re¬ 
turn  home  from  there  to  be  instruc¬ 
tor  in  manual  training  and  piano 
tuning. 

I  am  gratified  to  find  in  full 
swing  here,  as  in  Havana,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  pupil  self-help;  in  other 
words,  the  training  for  maximum 
independence  through  daily  contrib¬ 
utory  effort  on  the  part  of  those  for 
whom  the  institute  is  conducted. 


Excerpts  From  ”Le  Probleme  De  La  Protection 

Sociale  Des  Aveugles” 

By  Jean  Bronne 

Translated  by  Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director  of  the  National  Society 

for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 


TATISTICAL  information  is  a 
very  appreciable  element  in  a 
study  of  social  facts.  Under 
this  title  the  question  of  blindness 
can  be  studied  or  be  followed  as  can 
any  other  economic  or  social  ques¬ 
tion.  It  would  be  useful  to  us  for 
the  exposition  of  our  thesis,  or  for 
its  development,  to  know  as  exactly 
as  possible  the  number  of  blind  per¬ 
sons,  the  social  categories  to  which 
they  belong,  institutions  for  their 
instruction,  work,  help,  subsidized 
assistance,  and  charity,  which  are 
established  for  their  aid ;  the  propor¬ 
tionate  number  of  children,  of 
adults,  of  aged  persons,  of  women; 
the  varieties  of  blindness  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  causes  of  blindness ; 
the  proportion  of  those  blind  from 
birth,  of  those  blinded  accidentally; 
it  would  be  interesting  to  study  the 
evolution  of  the  causes  of  blindness 
in  order  to  find  out  if  some  day 
these  causes  will  disappear,  and  also 
to  study  these  causes  as  well  in  vari¬ 
ous  countries  and  with  different 
peoples,  for  it  is  very  clear  that  in 
our  western  countries  we  do  not 
recognize,  or  we  are  not  perfectly 
certain  about,  some  particular  causes 
of  blindness  which  still  cause  such 
ravages  in  other  countries.  What 
is  the  proportion  of  blind  workers, 
and  how  many  of  them  are  self- 
supporting?  What  is  the  number 
of  those  who  are  assisted,  or  who 
are  incapable  of  productive  toil  by 
reason  of  other  infirmities  than  the 
loss  of  sight? 


Although  since  the  beginning  of 
the  19th  century  blind  people  could 
be  classified  in  groups,  as  in  schools, 
in  workshops,  in  charitable  homes, 
or  in  subsidized  endeavors,  statistics 
have  up  to  the  present  time  only 
touched  the  question  of  blind  people, 
and  if  Anglo-Saxon  countries  have 
attempted  definitely  to  give  a  clearer 
picture  than  we  can  visualize,  re¬ 
sults  often  erroneous  and  varying 
have  been  arrived  at.  It  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  to  give  to  figures  an  abso¬ 
lutely  precise  value.  Statistics  of 
blind  people  are  insufficient,  poorly 
established,  and  consequently  too 
often  only  approximate.  Although 
this  may  be  true,  it  is  necessary  to 
resign  ourselves  to  these  shortcom¬ 
ings  and  to  try  to  do  the  best  we 
can  with  figures  in  hand.  The  statis¬ 
tics  which  we  possess  are  sufficient 
to  set  forth  the  serious  tendencies 
and  reveal  facts  although  not  mathe¬ 
matically  measurable,  at  least  certain 
as  to  their  existence,  from  which 
can  be  deduced  approximations 
which  are  hardly  questionable. 

Has  the  total  number  of  blind 
persons  in  the  world  been  definitely 
established?  No.  One  can  only 
establish  figures  approximately  as 
to  the  minimum  numbers  in  a  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  countries,  and  as  for 
the  others,  according  to  deductions 
warranted  by  our  knowledge  of  cer¬ 
tain  facts.  There  is  given  below  the 
list  of  the  countries  for  which  we 
have  been  able  to  procure  statistics 
more  or  less  recent. 
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France  estimated  in  1911,  25,470 
blind,  as  against  24,182  in  1901.  But 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
this  figure  is  less  than  the  actual 
number.  Dr.  Best  gives  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  706  blind  per  million  of  pop¬ 
ulation,  which  gives  27,534  blind 
out  of  39  million  (population).  To 
this  we  must  add  the  number  of 
war-blinded  (about  3500)  which 
brings  the  number  of  the  French 
blind  to  approximately  31,000. 

England  estimates  42,000  blind 
(see  the  address  made  by  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain,  Minister  of  Public  Health 
at  the  opening  of  the  workshops 
of  the  blind  at  Harborne,  October 
8,  1926). 

Germany  should  estimate  at  least 
40,000  blind  (609  per  million  of  pop¬ 
ulation  according  to  Dr.  Best). 

Belgium,  2,700;  Italy,  35,000; 
Spain,  25,000;  Switzerland,  2,360; 
Sweden,  3,400;  Norway,  2,700;  Den¬ 
mark,  1,450;  Holland,  2,500;  Aus¬ 
tria,  4,000;  Czechoslovakia,  5,000; 
Greece,  2,400.  (The  statistics  of  this 
country  indicate  1  blind  person  per 
thousand  of  population  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  less  than  the  truth,  1908). 
Roumania,  15,000  (1906)  ;  Hungary, 
17,000. 

We  have  been  unable  to  secure 
statistics  for  Portugal,  Jugoslavia, 
Bulgaria,  Poland  and  Constantin¬ 
ople.  Reliable  indications  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  the  blind  must  be  nu¬ 
merous  in  those  countries  and  we 
are  certainly  under-estimating  them 
in  establishing  the  figure  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  1  per  thousand  of  popu¬ 
lation.  Russia  in  1897  had  247,000 
blind.  In  a  recent  review  we  read 
that  the  number  of  blind  in  Russia 


must  be  estimated  at  several  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  blindness 
in  Asia  outside  of  Siberia,  which 
should  be  included  in  the  Russian 
world.  The  approximate  number  of 
blind  in  China  is  not  known;  some 
believe  that  it  does  not  exceed 
1,000,000.  Dr.  Howard,  however, 
recently  estimated  it  at  3,000,000, 
and  in  addition  6,000,000  who  are 
blind  in  one  eye.  For  India  the 
figure  of  348,347  was  given  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1911.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  recent  information  there 
would  seem  to  be  1,500,000  blind  in 
India  plus  5,000,000  of  partially 
sighted. 

Japan  has  150,000  blind.  Thus 
for  the  three  countries,  China,  India 
and  Japan,  we  get  the  figure  of 
4,650,000.  It  can  be  estimated  at 
5,000,000  for  the  whole  of  Asia, 
given  the  numerous  indications 
which  show  the  frequency  of  blind¬ 
ness  in  the  countries  of  Turkey, 
Arabia  and  Indo-China.  (About 
1900,  the  number  of  blind  in  the 
Dutch  colonies  was  estimated  at 
50,000).  •  • 

As  for  America,  the  United  States 
had,  according  to  the  census  of  1910, 
57,272  blind,  and  according  to  that 
of  1920,  about  52,000.  But  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  in  real¬ 
ity  the  number  must  exceed  60,000. 
Canada  recorded  approximately 
3,000,  and  Mexico,  15,000.  South 
America  probably  has  200,000  if  in¬ 
deed  there  is  not  a  still  greater  num¬ 
ber.  (M.  Antonio  Las  Heras  Hervas 
estimates  200,000  Spanish-speaking 
blind). 

Finally,  without  making  any  esti- 
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mate  as  to  the  number  of  blind  in 
Australia,  where  the  proportion 
should  be  relatively  small,  we  come 
to  Africa,  for  which  we  have  only 
indications,  but  rather  startling 
ones.  If  we  add  to  the  bad  climate, 
to  the  poor  hygiene  of  the  people, 
and  to  the  slow  progress  of  western 
civilization,  the  estimate  of  Dr. 
Best,  which  gives  in  Egypt  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  13  blind  per  thousand  in¬ 
habitants,  and  the  report  of  Dr. 
Petit,  who  has  studied  in  Tunis  the 
effects  of  trachoma  (this  disease  at¬ 
tacking  96%  of  the  population  in 
certain  districts,  particularly  in  the 
south,  and  causing  a  third  of  blind¬ 
ness)  we  can  see  that  the  proportion 
of  blind  people  in  Africa  must  be 
quite  large. 

Without  speaking  of  Algeria  and 
Morocco,  which,  though  they  have 
no  figures,  are  not  free  from  blind¬ 
ness,  let  us  mention  the  fact  that 
formerly  in  the  Soudan  one  met 
crowds  of  the  blind,  and  also  call 
attention  to  a  letter  from  the  Gover¬ 
nor  of  French  West  Africa  begging 
the  mother  country  to  interest  her¬ 
self  in  the  numerous  blind  of  this 
colony  and  to  bring  to  them  the 
benefits  of  Western  civilization. 

These  considerations  lead  us  to 
state  that  the  total  number  of  blind 
in  the  world  is  close  to  6,000,000 
and  that  this  is  certainly  a  mini¬ 
mum.  In  fact,  for  western  countries 
these  are  statistics  established  in 
census  reports,  and  besides,  the  fact 
must  be  taken  into  consideration 
that  the  declaration  of  blindness  is 
not  controlled  nor  sanctioned  and 
may  easily  be  omitted,  and  that 
sometimes  statements  are  voluntar¬ 


ily  omitted  in  certain  families  where 
blindness  is  considered  a  disgrace. 
Are  there  not,  besides,  certain  people 
with  eye  diseases  or  serious  defects 
without  being  completely  blind  who 
sometimes  have  an  interest  in  pass¬ 
ing  themselves  off  as  blind  in  order 
to  obtain  certain  advantages  where 
they  may  exist?  The  psychological 
indefiniteness  of  the  word  “blind” 
still  exists,  notwithstanding  the 
progress  of  ophthalmology. 

As  for  other  countries  (than 
western),  the  figures  furnished  are 
based  on  still  less  definite  informa¬ 
tion. 

Is  it  possible  in  any  event,  with 
a  total  figure  of  several  millions  of 
blind  people  in  the  world,  that  a 
problem  of  blindness  cannot  be  defi¬ 
nitely  proposed?  Should  advanced 
civilizations,  in  studying  and  ameli¬ 
orating  the  misfortunes  of  different 
kinds  of  paupers  or  other  socially 
dependent  classes,  not  have  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  problems  of 
the  blind  ?  Should  not  each  west¬ 
ern  nation,  which  feels  a  responsi¬ 
bility  to  assist  foreign  countries 
by  its  science  and  civilization,  not 
also  carry  to  these  foreign  countries 
facing  so  much  unhappiness,  the 
progress  of  the  social  relief  of  hu¬ 
man  beings  struck  down  or  shackled 
by  the  brutal  forces  of  life  or  of 
nature?  It  is  indeed  certain  that 
the  figures  given  show  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  considering  the  national  and 
world-wide  problem  of  the  blind. 

We  have  still  to  speak  biriefly 
about  the  causes  of  blindness.  Loss 
of  sight  is  due  to  a  great  variety  of 
causes.  The  eye  is  an  extremely 
fragile  organ  exposed  to  constant 
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exterior  risks  and  at  the  same  time 
to  a  considerable  number  of  troubles 
in  the  organism  itself. 

Eye  diseases  are  very  widespread 
and  often  produce  total  or  partial 
blindness.  According  to  an  Amer¬ 
ican  statistical  table,  diseases  have 
caused  37j/2%  of  blindness,  but  one 
cannot  put  entire  confidence  in  this 
figure  for  many  cases  of  blindness 
included  have  been  classified  as 
causes  unknown  or  undetermined. 
Of  this  number,  28j^%  were  due 
to  specific  diseases  of  the  eye,  and 
9.5%  to  general  diseases  of  the  or¬ 
ganism. 

We  will  not  cite  here  the  names 
of  all  the  diseases  which  can  result 
in  blindness.  We  are  certain,  how¬ 
ever,  that  ophthalmia  neonatorum — 
although  a  few  people  consider  that 
as  a  cause  that  has  disappeared — 
is  still  responsible  for  19%  of  the 
cases  of  blindness  in  the  actual 
population  of  the  blind  themselves. 
(Translator’s  note:  Dr.  Bronne  ap¬ 
parently  means  19%  of  the  blind 
population  of  school  age.) 

In  France,  in  1922,  of  347  children 
examined  66  were  blind  on  account 
of  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  or  19%. 
Monsieur  Villey  gave  startling  fig¬ 
ures  at  the  Conseil  Superieur  de 
l’Assistance  Publique  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  disease  (December, 
1925).  He  reported  that  in  January, 
1925,  of  214  pupils  at  l’lnstitution 
Nationale  de  Paris,  in  38  cases  oph¬ 
thalmia  neonatorum  was  the  cause 
of  blindness,  or  17.5%.  In  England, 
in  1921,  of  1,855  children  needing 
special  instruction  in  schools  for  the 
blind,  367  were  blind  because  of 
ophthalmia  neonatorum,  and  of  477 


blind  workmen  in  London,  Liver¬ 
pool,  and  Bristol,  16.14%  had  had 
ophthalmia.  In  the  United  States 
there  is  still  a  considerable  number 
of  cases  of  people  blind  from  oph¬ 
thalmia  neonatorum,  although  this 
is  diminishing  somewhat  on  account 
of  the  measures  taken  for  its  eradi¬ 
cation.  It  is  very  necessary  indeed 
that  we  should  understand  that 
purulent  ophthalmia  is  entirely  pre¬ 
ventable  and  that  it  is  necessary 
constantly  to  fight  against  its 
spread.  Just  as  soon  as  vigilance  is 
relaxed,  the  proportion  of  those 
suffering  from  the  disease  increases 
immediately.  (In  the  United  States 
the  proportion  has  been  reduced 
from  26.5%  to  13.1%  between  1907 
and  1923  for  the  school  population, 
but  according  to  a  report  of  the 
general  blind  population,  the  pro¬ 
portion  is  19.5%.) 

Among  general  diseases  which 
have  brought  about  blindness,  we 
find  for  2,777  cases :  typhoid  fever, 
219;  smallpox,  227;  scarlet  fever, 
305;  measles,  483;  meningitis,  353. 

In  adult  life  the  causes  of  blind¬ 
ness  increase,  for  man  is  exposed  to 
all  sorts  of  ocular  lesions  (inherited, 
or  lesions  of  infancy  whose  effects 
are  not  realized  at  the  time,  and, 
finally,  accidents.)  Too  many  pre¬ 
cautions  cannot  be  taken  to  protect 
the  eye  of  the  child  and  then  after¬ 
wards  the  eye  of  the  adult.  Myopia 
is  one  of  the  most  common  of  eye 
maladies.  (Myopia  is  progressive 
in  intellectual  occupations ;  from 
Ya%  in  village  schools,  it  rates  59% 
among  university  students,  and 
77%  of  myopes  are  found  in  cities 
and  among  industrial  workers. 
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Young  miners,  lithographers,  and 
typographers  are  particularly  subject 
to  it.)  It  is  neglected  and  frequently 
the  consequences  are  very  serious. 
Negligence  or  ignorance  quickly 
cause  small  accidents  to  become 
very  grave  ones.  The  causes  of 
fatigue  or  of  over-work  for  the  eye 
are  very  numerous  in  industry  and 
modern  life  (for  example,  bad  light¬ 
ing,  heavy  and  rapid  work,  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  workman  which  obliges 
him  to  use  his  eyes  for  too  long 
periods.)  According  to  a  study  by 
Dr.  Fisk,  lighting  was  found  in¬ 
sufficient,  bad,  or  very  bad  in  more 
than  50%  of  American  factories. 

This  hasty  review  shows  how  fre¬ 
quent  and  varied  are  the  causes  of 
blindness.  Does  it  not  also  make 
apparent  the  important  social  as¬ 
pects  of  the  question?  Is  it  not  true 
that,  as  in  other  types  of  infirmities, 
the  social  organization  itself  is  the 
primary  cause  of  many  accidents 
and  diseases  which  lead  to  a  loss  of 
sight  and  can  even  finally  result  in 
total  blindness?  Without  doubt,  ig¬ 
norance  and  neglect  often  result  in 
making  light  accidents  end  in  seri¬ 
ous  lesions.  But  do  not  the  evils 
of  the  social  order,  such  as  venereal 
diseases  and  alcoholism,  prepare  the 
ground  for  ocular  troubles  even  if 
they  do  not  provoke  them  directly? 
Syphilis,  or  rather  hereditary  syphi¬ 
lis,  is  the  frequent  cause  of  inter¬ 
stitial  keratitis,  chloroido-retinitis, 
congenital  cataracts,  infantile  glau¬ 
coma,  etc.,  especially  among  chil¬ 
dren  and  later  in  affections  of  the 
optic  nerve.  In  4,700  cases  of  syphi¬ 
lis  observed,  111  had  produced  ocu¬ 
lar  accidents,  that  is  to  say,  the  eye 
in  the  order  of  organs  attacked  by 


syphilis  comes  right  after  the  ner¬ 
vous  system,  the  bone  tissue,  skin 
and  reproductive  organs.  Alcoholism 
is  often  the  cause  of  malformations, 
of  poisoned  conditions  of  the  system 
which  have  a  very  grave  effect  on 
the  visual  apparatus.  And  the 
greatest  of  all  social  evils,  war,  has 
taken  away  the  sight  from  15,000 
young  men  towards  whom  society 
is  recognized  as  responsible  for  the 
payment  of  a  sacred  debt.  Finally, 
we  may  ask  if  all  of  the  prophylactic 
measures  against  blindness  have 
been  undertaken  and  observed.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  progress  of  ophthalmology 
and  of  hygiene  has  been  consider¬ 
able.  Many  of  the  conditions  which 
caused  blindness,  or  which  still  in 
certain  countries  cause  frightful 
ravages,  have  now  disappeared  from 
the  western  nations.  But  will  we 
succeed  in  the  future,  as  some  hope, 
in  saving  from  blindness  a  constantly 
increasing  number  of  healthy  peo¬ 
ple,  leaving  it  only  to  the  physically 
unfit?  That  is  very  doubtful  for  the 
immediate  future,  and  for  a  long 
time  to  come  the  unhappy  victims 
of  blindness  will  be  found  not  only 
among  the  physically  unfit  popula¬ 
tion  but  among  normal  beings 
struck  down  perhaps  in  the  fullness 
of  their  strength. 

The  origin  of  blindness,  the  large 
number  of  causes  which  can  produce 
it,  the  variety  of  classes  and  ages 
upon  which  it  descends,  'explains 
why  the  world  of  the  blind  cannot 
have  the  same  homogeneity  as  that 
of  others  physically  handicapped, 
such  as  deaf-mutes.  These,  handi¬ 
capped  from  early  childhood,  can 
most  of  them  benefit  from  the  same 
methods  of  adaptation  'to  the  out- 
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side  world,  and,  having  gone 
through  special  schools,  have  the 
same  needs  to  satisfy  and  the  same 
interests  to  protect.  Blindness,  on 
the  contrary,  does  not  result  in  mak¬ 
ing  all  blind  persons  psychologi¬ 
cally,  morally  or  socially  identical, 
all  have  not  the  same  needs,  do  not 
live  in  the  same  social  sphere,  above 
all  have  not  received  the  same 
education,  are  not  all  equally 
versed  in  the  ways  of  the  blind, 
and  this  fact  has  very  great  bearing 
on  the  problem,  making  its  solution 
very  difficult. 

To  view  clearly  the  two  sides  of 
the  problem,  that  is  to  say,  on  one 
side  the  question  of  prevention  and 
on  the  other  the  educational  and  so¬ 
cial  questions,  it  is  important  to 
have  accurate  knowledge,  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  basis  of  evaluation.  Only  sta¬ 
tistics  prepared  scientifically  and 


with  precision  can  furnish  such 
understanding.  The  figures  shown 
here  do  not  indicate  the  situation 
completely;  they  show  us  only  im¬ 
perfectly  the  importance  of  the  af¬ 
fliction,  its  universality,  the  atten¬ 
tion  which  it  has  evoked  in  all  coun¬ 
tries  and  the  results  obtained  es¬ 
pecially  where  social  justice  and  in¬ 
tegrity  exist.  We  are  reduced  fre¬ 
quently  to  more  or  less  imaginary 
hypotheses.  The  importance  of  the 
problem  of  the  blind,  the  place 
which  it  must  hold  in  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  everyone,  demand  that  accu¬ 
rate  statistics  in  regard  to  the  blind 
be  published  regularly.  That  is  no 
doubt  difficult,  but  it  is  the  only 
way  in  which  we  can  steadily  ad¬ 
vance  in  knowledge  of  the  case> 
without  a  waste  of  effort,  and  bring 
really  effective  elements  of  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problem  of  the  blind. 


“Le  Probleme  De  La  Protection  Sociale  Des  Aveugles,”  is  by  Jean  Bronne,  LL.D.,  and  was  published 
in  Paris  in  1927.  Copies  bound  in  stiff  paper  may  be  obtained  from  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  Inc.,  for  sixty  cents  postpaid. 


Two  girl  students  of  the  Idaho  State  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind  dance  in  costume  as  Dutch  Twins 


Teaching  Pupils  Who  Can  See 

By  Louise  Wilber* 

Teacher  at  the  Anna  Head  School  in  Berkeley,  California. 


HEN  I  entered  college  in 
1919,  I  decided  that  the  most 
interesting  profession  open 
to  me  was  that  of  teaching.  My 
reason  for  choosing  this  vocation 
was  because  I  was  fond  of  reading 
and  of  study.  No  profession  affords 
one  an  opportunity  to  continue  one’s 
study  so  much  as  this  type  of  work, 
and  no  other  kind  of  service  gives 
one  a  greater  chance  to  aid  in  the 
creation  of  worth-while  tastes  and 
interests  in  the  minds  of  boys  and 
girls  at  the  time  when  they  really 
begin  to  form  their  opinions  about 
life  in  all  its  aspects. 

I  graduated  from  Leland  Stan¬ 
ford  Jr.  University  in  1923,  where 
I  obtained  my  M.  A.  Degree  in 
1924.  I  majored  in  the  Social  Sci¬ 
ences  and  minored  in  English.  I 
decided  to  continue  my  college  work 
in  preparation  for  candidacy  for  the 
Doctorate,  but  I  was  advised  by 
my  professors  to  try  to  get  practi¬ 
cal  experience  before  continuing  my 
work  toward  a  higher  degree. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1924,  I  obtained 
a  part  time  position  as  teacher  of 
Economics  at  the  Anna  Head  school 
for  girls,  in  Berkeley.  I  have  been 
teaching  there  for  three  years,  and 
during  that  time  I  was  working  for 
a  State  Teacher’s  credential,  which 
I  received  this  spring,  whereby  I  am 
enabled  to  teach  in  any  high  school 
or  junior  college  in  California. 
However,  I  realize  that  there  are 
many  principals  who  are  unwilling 
to  employ  blind  teachers,  because 
they  feel  that  they  cannot  afford  to 
experiment.  Therefore,  even  though 


I  hope  to  obtain  a  position  in  a 
junior  college,  it  may  be  some  time 
before  I  shall  have  the  opportunity 
to  take  up  that  line  of  work. 

While  many  people  are  encourag¬ 
ing,  I  have  found  on  the  part  of 
others  much  discouragement.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  professors  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  told  me  that  it 
was  absurd  for  me  to  attempt  to 
teach  the  seeing.  They  suggested 
that  I  try  to  obtain  a  position  in 
one  of  the  schools  for  the  blind.  I 
am  sure  that  I  should  greatly  enjoy 
that  type  of  work,  but  the  field  is 
extremely  competitive  not  only 
among  the  blind  themselves,  but 
also  among  many  well  qualified 
seeing  teachers. 

I  feel  greatly  indebted  to  Miss 
Mary  E.  Wilson,  principal  of  the 
Anna  Head  school,  for  giving  me 
the  opportunity  of  teaching.  I  had 
little  experience  when  I  applied  for 
the  position,  and  so  I  was  very 
much  pleased  to  be  accepted.  The 
Anna  Head  School  is  accredited  at 
Stanford  University  and  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  as  well  as 
at  many  other  leading  colleges 
throughout  the  country. 

I  have  greatly  enjoyed  my  work 
at  the  Anna  Head  School.  I  have 
found  Miss  Wilson  and  my  fellow 
teachers  most  helpful  and  encourag¬ 
ing.  I  feel  that,  for  the  most  part, 
I  have  received  hearty  cooperation 
from  my  students.  I  do  not  think 
that  their  good  will  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  I  am  blind  or  because  I 
am  a  “wonderful”  teacher;  but  I  feel 
that  they  realize  that  I  try  hard  to 
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make  the  course  instructive  and  in¬ 
teresting. 

The  largest  class  I  have  ever 
taught  consisted  of  twenty-five 
girls.  With  a  group  of  that  size,  it 
is  not  hard  to  remember  absences, 
and  it  is  possible  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  each  member  within 
a  few  days.  With  a  larger  class 
it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  de¬ 
vise  means  of  keeping  track  of  ab¬ 
sences.  It  might  be  well  to  have  a 
small  loose-leaf  notebook  containing 
a  card  for  each  member  of  the  class. 
The  blind  teacher  might  invent 
some  system  of  punching  the  cards 
or  turning  down  their  corners  in 
order  to  keep  track  of  absences,  as 
well  as  to  grade  her  students. 

One  difficulty  that  blind  students 
and  teachers  have  to  meet  is  the  lack 
of  Braille  books.  Of  course,  the 
books  are  so  bulky  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  print  encyclopedias  and 
any  but  the  most  incomplete  type  of 
dictionaries.  As  text-books  change 
every  few  years,  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  the  most  modern  of  them  in 
Braille.  Therefore,  I  have  found  it 
necessary  in  my  college  course,  as 
well  as  in  my  teaching,  to  employ  ^ 
readers.  In  a  university  town  it  is 
very  simple  to  obtain  readers  at 
twenty-five  cents  per  hour.  Many 
people  tell  me  that  it  costs  me  more 
to  teach  than  I  earn,  but  even 
though  the  work  entails  some  ex¬ 
pense  above  that  of  the  average  see¬ 
ing  teacher,  I  realize  that  in  any 
business,  the  first  few  years  are  the 
hardest.  If  I  am  sufficiently  fortu¬ 
nate  to  obtain  a  full  time  position,  I 
feel  that  I  shall  be  entirely  self-sup¬ 
porting,  and  that  I  shall  have  suffi¬ 


cient  income  to  enable  me  to  keep 
myself  well  posted  in  the  literature 
of  my  profession,  even  though  my 
blindness  will  necessitate  my  em¬ 
ployment  of  readers.  Therefore, 
when  educators  state  that  it  would 
be  too  expensive  to  hire  readers  for 
blind  teachers,  I  think  the  question 
can  be  easily  answered,  by  saying 
that  the  blind  teacher  must  realize 
that  her  income  cannot  be  so  great 
as  that  of  the  seeing  teacher,  but 
that  she  is  much  better  off  earning 
two-thirds  the  salary  of  her  seeing 
fellow  worker,  than  those  among 
the  blind  of  the  preceding  genera¬ 
tion  who  had  no  hope  of  becoming 
independent  of  parents  or  charity. 

The  discipline  problem  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  one  for  any  teacher,  and  it  is 
particularly  hard  for  the  blind 
teacher  to  meet.  In  almost  any  class 
of  high  school  students,  there  will 
be  those  who  are  not  at  school  to 
learn.  They  are  there  because  they 
want  to  go  to  college  for  social  life, 
or  they  are  forced  to  continue  their 
schooling  by  parents  more  far¬ 
sighted  than  they.  There  are  those 
who  find  the  class-room,  at  its  best, 
a  very  boring  place  in  which  to  be. 
There  are  others  who  desire  to  write 
notes,  to  chew  gum  and  to  apply 
their  compacts,  particularly  because 
such  action  is  forbidden  by  all  teach¬ 
ers.  I  have  had  these  problems  to 
meet,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any 
seeing  teacher  who  has  not  encoun¬ 
tered  them.  While  there  have  been 
a  few  among  my  students  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  try  to  break  such  rules 
as  are  essential  to  the  welfare  of  any 
class,  most  of  my  pupils  have  been 
unusually  courteous  to  me  and  have 
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endeavored  to  give  me  their  whole¬ 
hearted  attention. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
average  person,  misconduct  in  a 
blind  teacher’s  class  seems  much 
worse  than  similar  misbehavior 
under  the  supervision  of  a  seeing 
teacher.  It  has  been  frequently  sug¬ 
gested  that  I  appoint  monitors  to 
prevent  cheating  and  other  types  of 
misconduct.  However,  I  have  had 
more  success  with  my  students  in 
placing  as  much  confidence  in  them 
as  possible.  I  aim  to  get  their  opin¬ 
ions  about  their  conduct  in  class, 
and  when  there  is  unfairness  on  the 
part  of  any  of  the  members,  I  usu¬ 
ally  ask  those  at  fault  to  give  me  a 
written  or  an  oral  opinion  about  the 
matter. 

I  frequently  assign  reports  on 
books,  magazine  articles  or  current 
topics.  When  these  reports  are  oral, 
generally  I  require  notes  from  the 
other  members  of  the  class.  If  notes 
are  not  required,  I  call  for  criticism 
and  opinions  from  various  students. 
Often,  rather  than  destructive  criti¬ 
cism  of  a  pupil’s  inattention,  I  have 
found  that  my  asking  for  that  per¬ 
son’s  opinion  of  what  has  just  been 
said  is  more  effective.  Frequently 
I  find  it  necessary  to  stop  the  pro¬ 
cedure  of  the  class  in  order  to  get 
the  attention  of  certain  members. 
Sometimes,  it  is  necessary  to  dis¬ 
cuss  certain  pupils’  misconduct  with 
them  individually,  at  the  end  of  the 
recitation  period.  However,  I  try 
never  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
class  to  one  pupil’s  misbehavior. 
Undoubtedly  some  misconduct  oc¬ 
curs  that  I  do  not  know  of;  how¬ 
ever,  I  am  able  to  maintain  fairly 


good  order  on  the  whole,  and  many 
of  my  pupils  have  been  scrupulously 
careful  about  their  attitude  in  class. 
I  try  hard  to  observe  what  is  going 
on,  and  I  make  a  special  effort  to 
call  on  the  students  frequently  and 
at  random.  I  have  heard  one  blind 
person  who  has  had  experience  with 
both  seeing  and  blind  pupils  say. 
that  he  found  the  discipline  problem 
much  greater  with  the  blind,  be¬ 
cause  there  were  so  many  among 
the  seeing  who  realized  how 
“small”  it  would  be  for  them  to 
take  advantage  of  a  blind  teacher. 
In  all  classes,  there  are  those  who 
set  the  standard.  Pupils  who  might 
have  a  tendency  to  take  advantage 
of  a  blind  teacher  would  often  be 
checked  by  the  opinion  of  fellow 
students.  The  girls  in  my  classes 
are  juniors  and  seniors.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  the  discipline  problem  would 
be  greater  with  younger  children. 

I  have  been  asked  how  I  am  able 
to  recognize  the  desire  on  the  part 
of  students  to  volunteer  recitations 
or  to  ask  questions.  It  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  for  me  to  follow  the  usual 
procedure  of  requiring  my  pupils  to 
raise  their  hands  before  speaking. 
However,  I  do  not  feel  that  it  is 
difficult  to  meet  this  situation.  I 
have  the  class  seated  alphabetically 
and  require  each  student  to  address 
the  chair  before  speaking.  I  do  not 
believe  that  my  students  talk  out 
of  turn  any  more  than  those  of  the 
average  seeing  teacher.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  voices  of 
the  members  of  the  class.  When  a 
student  chairman  is  appointed  or 
elected  to  preside  over  the  class,  the 
same  procedure  of  addressing  the 
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chair  before  speaxmg  is  followed. 

The  fact  that  a  blind  teacher  can¬ 
not  use  the  board  is  a  handicap. 
However,  it  is  possible  to  assign  a 
good  part  of  the  board  work  to 
students,  and,  if  a  diagram  is  placed 
on  the  board  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  work  of  explaining  a  problem, 
it  is  possible  to  have  a  reader  place 
such  material  there  before  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  class.  In  Economics,  I 
have  found  it  necessary  to  use  the 
board  quite  frequently.  Of  course, 
care  must  be  taken  that  any  of  the 
students  selected  to  use  the  board 
are  competent  and  are  able  to  spell 
correctly. 

Quite  frequently,  I  assign  papers 
on  different  topics.  It  is  necessary 
to  employ  a  reader  to  assist  me  in 
correcting  the  papers.  The  reader 
is  instructed  to  inform  me  of  the 
paragraphing,  the  punctuation,  the 
spelling,  and  thus,  by  listening  at¬ 
tentively  and  by  taking  notes,  I  am 
able  to  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the 
paper,  and  I  can  use  my  Braille 
notes  for  future  reference  in  order 
to  keep  track  of  the  pupil’s  improve¬ 
ment  or  failure  to  improve.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  never  necessary  for  me 
to  employ  a  reader  during  the  class 
period.  I  find  it  essential  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  my  pupil’s 
papers,  for  the  students  frequently 
ask  questions  about  their  grades, 
and,  indeed,  I  encourage  them  to 
do  so,  for  I  feel  more  satisfied  if  I 
can  show  my  pupils  that  I  have 
tried  to  deal  with  them  fairly. 

As  Economics  is  a  comparatively 
new  subject  in  most  high  schools,  I 
find  it  necessary  to  require  my 
students  to  obtain  books  for  special 


reports  from  libraries,  and  I  also 
bring  much  of  the  reading  material 
to  class.  Whenever  I  find  an  appro¬ 
priate  article  in  a  magazine  or  paper 
I  index  it  in  Braille,  and  often  en¬ 
close  a  short  review  of  the  article. 
When  I  come  to  a  subject  where 
that  article  would  be  of  special  in¬ 
terest,  I  remove  from  the  magazine 
the  Braille  notes  which  I  have 
Avritten,  and  give  the  periodical  to 
a  member  of  the  class.  I  have  had 
excellent  cooperation  from  my  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  matter  of  keeping  books 
intact.  I  am  able  to  greatly  enrich 
the  material  of  the  course  by  giving 
the  students  insight  into  the  litera¬ 
ture  on  the  subject  they  are  study¬ 
ing,  whenever  I  find  articles  and 
books  within  their  scope  of  compre¬ 
hension.  Every  year  I  have  found 
literature  that  was  not  used  the 
previous  year;  however,  the  collect¬ 
ing  of  material  has  been  easier  each 
term,  as  I  am  able  to  continue 
utilizing  many  of  the  same  books 
and  magazine  articles  that  have  not 
become  out  of  date. 

The  use  of  supplementary  mate¬ 
rial  such  as  books  and  articles  con¬ 
cerning  the  experiences  and  achieve¬ 
ments  of  captains  of  industry,  true 
stories  of  the  failures  and  successes 
of  immigrants,  various  opinions 
concerning  labor  problems,  cartoons, 
pictures,  and  personal  glimpses  the 
pupils  themselves  have  had  into 
economic  conditions  through  travel 
or  through  acquaintanceship  with 
those  engaged  in  industry  go  far 
toward  making  up  the  essential 
factors  of  a  dynamic  present-day 
subject,  such  as  Economics.  Thus 
my  classes  have  found  their  text- 
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books  of  greater  interest  and  much 
more  easily  understood. 

It  has  not  been  necessary  for  me 
to  use  Braille  very  much  in  class. 
I  have  a  small  note-book  in  which 
I  have  a  few  very  brief  notes,  and 
another  containing  the  names  of  my 
pupils  in  which  I  sometimes  punch 
holes  with  a  stylus  to  signify 
grades,  until  I  get  home  and  trans¬ 
fer  them  to  a  sheet  of  paper  with 
a  Braille  slate  or  machine.  I  do  not 
object  to  using  Braille  in  class,  but 
I  want  my  students  to  feel  that  I 
am  as  nearly  like  them  in  my  man¬ 
ner  of  doing  things  as  possible.  The 
Braille  method  is  not  so  greatly 
different  as  it  seems,  but  appear¬ 
ances  are  often  causes  for  a  line  of 
demarcation. 

Before  I  began  teaching  I  often 
wondered  how  I  would  be  able  to 
do  many  of  the  things  that  are  now 
very  simple  matters.  I  feel  that  the 
reason  why  many  blind  persons  are 
not  successful  is  because  they  have 
not  been  given  the  opportunity  to 
prove  their  worth.  When  necessary, 
it  is  feasible  for  the  blind  to  devise 
means  of  doing  many  things  that 
seeing  people  would  consider  im¬ 
possible.  Because  of  their  lack  of 
imagination,  many  seeing  persons 
regard  the  simplest  tasks  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  blind  as  miraculous 
achievements. 

I  have  been  asked  how  I  can  give 
examinations.  I  think  that  it  is 
easily  possible  for  a  blind  teacher 
to  do  so.  I  usually  type  my  ques¬ 
tions,  and  give  each  student  a  set, 
so  that  she  will  have  it  for  use  in 
studying  for  the  final  examinations. 
The  school  requires  proctors  for 


final  examinations.  I  was  given  the 
privilege  of  having  a  proctor  or  of 
conducting  the  examinations  alone. 
However,  the  teachers  do  not  always 
supervise  their  own  examinations. 

In  correcting  papers,  I  often  type 
instructions  in  detail  for  the  student, 
and  in  that  way,  many  points  are 
clarified,  and  she  has  my  explana¬ 
tion  to  refer  to  when  studying  for 
a  monthly  test  or  for  a  final  exam¬ 
ination. 

I  hope  to  remain  in  the  teaching 
profession.  I  love  the  work,  and  I 
consider  it  a  privilege  to  be  able  to 
give  what  I  can  to  my  students. 
Teaching  is  hard,  but,  oh,  so  inter¬ 
esting!  I  feel  that  I  have  made  mis¬ 
takes,  but  the  work  becomes  much 
easier  as  I  gain  more  experience, 
and  as  I  have  more  and  more  op¬ 
portunity  to  observe  classes  of  other 
teachers  in  the  various  surrounding 
public  schools.  I  read  also  a  great 
deal  of  the  material  that  educators 
have  written  for  guidance  of  teach¬ 
ers,  all  of  which  has  been  of  invalu¬ 
able  aid  to  me. 

Before  I  entered  my  profession,  I 
had  heard  of  a  young  blind  teacher 
who  had  a  position  in  a  small  coun¬ 
try  school,  but  that  she  had  been 
forced  to  give  up  her  work  because 
of  the  opposition  of  parents.  I  have 
not  met  many  of  the  parents  of  my 
pupils,  but  those  whom  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  knowing,  have  been 
most  encouraging  to  me. 

For  the  blind  person  who  is  will¬ 
ing  to  work  diligently,  I  think 
teaching  as  profitable  as  any  pro¬ 
fession.  The  blind  person  who  likes 
study  and  who  has  been  able  suc- 
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By  David  E.  Guyton* 


SOME  time  ago,  the  editor  of 
the  Outlook  for  the  Blind 
asked  me  to  tell  something  of 
my  experiences  in  teaching  seeing 
students  and  in  writing  for  daily 
newspapers.  Really,  there  isn’t 
much  to  tell.  However,  if  what  I 
am  doing  can  possibly  help  anybody 
else,  I  am  glad  to  give  a  few  facts. 

Born  a  normal  boy  of  parents  in 
comfortable  circumstances,  I  started 
to  school  early,  doing  little  else  in 
childhood,  except  to  sell  a  few  goods 
now  and  then  in  my  father’s  plan¬ 
tation  supply  store. 

One  day,  when  eleven  years  old, 
I  stabbed  myself  in  the  eye  with  a 
pocket-knife  while  cutting  a  string 
from  a  bolt  of  goods  in  the  store, 
the  other  eye  going  out  from  sym¬ 
pathy.  My  parents  did  all  they 
could  to  save  my  sight,  taking  me 
to  specialists  in  different  places ; 
but  nothing  could  be  done;  so  I  set 
about  to  adapt  myself  to  my  new 
conditions. 

Already  fairly  well  schooled  for 
a  lad  of  eleven,  I  soon  entered  the 
Mississippi  School  for  the  Blind,  re¬ 
maining  there  for  two  years,  but 
deciding  I  could  better  prepare  my¬ 
self  for  normal  living  by  studying 
at  home  under  a  special  teacher, 
which  plan  I  followed  for  some 
time. 

One  day,  a  college  professor,  a 
good  friend  of  the  family,  suggested 
to  my  father  to  let  me  attend  classes 
in  Blue  Mountain  College,  a  col¬ 
lege  for  girls  two  miles  from  my 
home,  saying  I  could  get  what  I 
could  by  listening  to  the  recitations. 
Supplying  myself  with  text-books, 


I  set  to  work  in  good  earnest,  re¬ 
maining  in  Blue  Mountain  College 
till  I  graduated,  preparing  my  les¬ 
sons  through  the  eyes  of  my  mother, 
a  little  sister,  a  colored  house  boy 
and  young  ladies  who  obligingly 
read  to  me  the  lessons  we  had  in 
the  same  classes.  In  this  way,  I 
finished  Blue  Mountain  College, 
having  the  satisfaction  of  making 
about  the  highest  average  in  the  in¬ 
stitution  during  the  last  two  or 
three  sessions  there. 

Having  worked  hard  in  school,  I 
was  gratified,  of  course,  when  I  was 
offered  an  instructorship  in  my 
Alma  Mater  immediately  after 
graduation,  starting  on  a  very  small 
salary  and  told  frankly  I  could 
never  expect  much  pay  or  to  be  put 
in  charge  of  large  classes.  Glad  of 
a  chance  to  try  what  I  could  do,  I 
settled  down  to  earnest  work,  ap¬ 
parently  giving  satisfaction  since  I 
was  steadily  promoted  from  time  to 
time,  receiving  increases  in  salary 
until  I  now  hold  a  full  professorship 
in  Blue  Mountain  College,  being 
Head  of  the  School  of  History, 
which  position  I  have  held  since 
1914,  my  present  salary  being  $3,000 
for  nine  months  of  work,  my  con¬ 
tract  calling  for  fifteen  hours  of 
teaching  a  week. 

After  teaching  for  a  while,  I  asked 
for  a  leave  of  absence  to  take  some 
additional  training,  entering  the 
University  of  Mississippi  from 
which  I  graduated  in  one  session, 
majoring  in  Law  and  leading  my 
Law  Class  with  an  average  for  the 
year  of  97.  I  received  many  honors 
at  the  University  of  Mississippi, 
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being  elected  to  membership  in  both 
the  Sigma  Upsilon  and  Phi  Delta 
Theta  fraternities  and  being  chosen 
anniversarian  of  my  literary  society 
as  well  as  given  positions  on  the 
staff  of  the  various  university  pub¬ 
lications. 

Going  next  to  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  New  York  City,  I  took  the 
M.A.  degree  from  Columbia  in  one 
session,  being  the  first  blind  person 
to  take  the  M.A.  at  Columbia,  my 
major  interest  being  History  and 
Political  Science.  While  in  Colum¬ 
bia,  the  New  York  Herald  asked  me 
for  an  interview,  giving  me  a 
liberal  space  in  the  magazine  sec¬ 


tion  with  photographs  of  some  of 
my  students,  my  faithful  colored 
house-boy  and  myself. 

From  Columbia,  I  returned  to 
Blue  Mountain  College  in  1914 
where  I  have  been  ever  since,  oc¬ 
cupying  the  Chair  of  History  here. 

I  handle  my  classes  about  as  other 
teachers  do.  Of  course,  I  keep  a 
private  secretary  all  the  time  who 
sits  in  my  class-room  to  keep  the 
class  rolls  and  to  see  that  every¬ 
thing  goes  as  it  should.  I  have  my 
students  sit  in  the  same  place  from 
day  to  day  in  a  semi-circle,  facing 
my  desk  with  no  rear  seats  in  the 
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room.  1  dictate  outlines,  diagrams, 
pictures  and  other  things  for  the 
board,  and  utilize  the  maps  as  other 
teachers  do.  I  use  both  the  quiz 
and  lecture  method  in  teaching,  and 
grade  my  own  papers,  having  them 
read  to  me  by  my  private  secretary. 
The  order  in  my  class-room  is  un¬ 
usually  good  all  the  time,  the 
students  seeming  to  enjoy  the 
work  and  saying  they  rarely  ever 
think  of  my  being  blind.  I  use  my 
Braille  Writer  in  making  notes  for 
my  recitations,  making  these  notes 
in  my  study  as  my  readers  go  over 
my  work  with  me  before  the  reci¬ 
tation  hour.  I  have  a  good  memory, 
but  the  Braille  notes  are  very  help¬ 
ful  in  saving  needless  memory  work. 
My  private  secretaries  hold  my  ex¬ 
aminations  and  written  lessons  for 
me,  simply  giving  the  questions  I 
have  prepared  and  bringing  the 
papers  to  me  for  grading.  It  re¬ 
quires  more  work  for  a  blind  teacher 
to  make  good,  but  the  methods  are 
practically  the  same  as  with  seeing 
teachers.  There  is  no  reason  why 
blind  men  and  women  of  intel¬ 
ligence  with  a  talent  for  teaching 
should  not  succeed  in  teaching  in 
colleges  and  universities  for  the  see¬ 
ing.  The  biggest  barrier  in  the  way 
is  getting  a  chance  to  prove  this 
ability. 

Blue  Mountain  College,  Blue 
Mountain,  Miss.,  is  a  Standard 
Senior  College  for  Women,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Southern  Association, 
and  has  been  established  for  nearly 
fifty-five  years.  It  is  the  oldest 
Standard  Senior  College  for  Women 
in  Mississippi. 

Besides  my  work  in  Blue  Moun¬ 
tain  College,  I  have  taught  in 


many  summer  normals,  some  of  my 
classes  having  more  than  100  mem¬ 
bers.  Discipline  in  the  class-room 
is  no  bar  against  the  blind  as 
teachers. 

My  work  as  a  correspondent  for 
daily  newspapers  is  carried  on  about 
as  it  is  with  a  seeing  correspondent. 
I  happen  to  have  a  nose  for  news. 
When  I  get  wind  of  a  good  news 
story,  I  make  good  use  of  my  tele¬ 
phone,  run  down  the  story  as  much 
as  possible,  and  then  rush  it  to  my 
different  dailies,  using  the  wires  for 
the  more  significant  stories  and  the 
mails  for  the  less  important.  I  write 
my  own  copy  on  an  Underwood 
typewriter,  using  carbon  for  dupli¬ 
cate  copies.  I  write  daily  for  four 
or  five  big  dailies  in  this  territory, 
getting  very  good  checks  from  these 
each  month.  If  a  blind  man  or 
woman  has  a  news  sense  and  can 
write  a  story  well,  saying  the  most 
possible  in  the  fewest  words  pos¬ 
sible,  there  is  no  reason  why  such 
a  blind  person  should  not  make 
good  in  corresponding  for  the  daily 
press.  Of  course,  it  means  hard 
work.  Success  for  the  blind  has  to 
be  paid  for  in  strenuous  toil. 

I  am  married,  but  have  no 
children.  My  wife  is  one  of  the  most 
cultured  and  refined  women  I  ever 
knew.  She  loves  to  read  and  study, 
and  her  eyes  are  always  at  my 
service.  We  have  a  comfortable 
and  attractive  home  on  the  edge  of 
our  college  campus,  owning  our  own 
home  and  automobile,  and  finding 
life  really  worth  while. 

I  find  serene  joy  in  my  work,  and 
I  am  sure  what  little  I  have  done 
can  be  done  by  hundreds  of  other 
(Continued  on  page  32) 


Letter  from  Antioch  Professor 


MR.  JOSEPH  BARTLETT  be- 
came  totally  blind  from  se¬ 
vere  illness  at  the  age  of  nine. 
He  prepared  for  college  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  entered 
Dartmouth  College  in  1906,  gradu¬ 
ated  in  1910,  and  received  election 
to  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  He  then  went 
to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  where  his 
family  was  living  at  the  time,  and 
entered  the  Presbyterian  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary.  After  graduation 
there,  he  taught  in  private  schools 
for  seeing  boys  in  the  South,  and  a 
few  years  ago  he  went  to  Antioch 
College,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio, 
first  as  Assistant,  and  then  as  Asso¬ 
ciate  Professor  in  English  and 
French. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  a  friend  he 
writes : 

After  completing  the  course  at 
the  Presbyterian  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  I  se¬ 
cured  a  position  at  Plumtree,  North 
Carolina,  in  a  mission  school.  In 
the  school,  I  taught  Bible,  English 
grammar,  Latin,  and  German.  In 
addition  to  the  teaching  in  the 
school,  I  assisted  the  pastor  of  the 
group  of  churches  connected  with 
the  school.  These  churches  were 
scattered  around  through  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  were  reached  by  tortuous 
roads,  which  led  up  and  down  the 
mountains,  over  foot-logs,  etc.  The 
school  was  the  Lees  McCrae  School 
for  boys.  There  were,  however,  a 
few  girls  in  the  school.  All  the  pu¬ 
pils  could  see,  and  were  just  natural, 
active  youngsters  from  nine  to 
twenty-five  years  of  age. 

After  working  at  that  school  for 
one  year,  I  secured  a  position  at 
the  Westminster  School  for  Boys 
at  Rutherfordton,  North  Carolina, 


where  I  remained  for  six  years.  At 
that  school  I  had  no  church  work, 
but  spent  the  time  in  teaching  the 
youngsters.  My  work  comprised 
courses  in  English  grammar,  three 
years  of  Latin,  and  two  years  of 
French.  The  pupils  at  this  school 
were  all  seeing.  I  had  charge  of 
the  literary  societies  while  there. 

When  the  Westminster  School 
was  given  up,  owing  to  financial 
stress,  I  secured  my  position  here  at 
Antioch  within  six  weeks  after  I  left 
North  Carolina.  I  came  here  in 
September,  1922,  and  here  I  am  now 
with  my  contract  for  next  year  in 
our  strong  box,  with  a  good  increase 
in  salary,  and  more  responsibility 
than  I  have  had  heretofore,  and 
with  the  prospect  of  the  heaviest 
schedule  next  year  that  I  have  ever 
had. 

This  year  I  am  teaching  first  and 
third  year  French  in  the  college. 
I  have  a  course  in  Shakespeare 
which  has  grown  in  the  past  three 
years  from  a  class  of  six  or  seven 
to  a  class  of  twenty-two  or  twenty- 
three  for  each  division.  I  handle  all 
the  Latin  and  Greek  that  is  given 
here,  which  is  very  little,  however, 
but  there  is  no  one  here  who  knows 
the  Greek  well  enough  to  take  it. 
Next  year  I  have  the  prospect  of 
adding  first  year  Spanish  to  my 
work.  I  am  also  planning  a  course 
for  teachers  of  English  in  high 
schools  on  The  Formative  Period 
in  English  Literature. 

In  addition  to  this  teaching  pro¬ 
gram,  I  have  the  responsibility  of 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Committee 
on  Religious  Activities  at  Antioch. 

If  I  were  going  to  make  a  sugges¬ 
tion  to  any  young  fellow  that  was 
thinking  of  traveling  the  same  road, 
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I  should  advise  him  to  get  an  A.M. 
degree  before  taking  up  his  teach¬ 
ing  work ;  for,  though  a  man  might 
be  as  wise  as  seven  Dan  Websters! 
without  the  degree,  there  are  many 
people  that  feel  that  the  two  letters 
A.M.  spell  “wisdom.”  I  am  now 
working  for  the  coveted  A.M.  Mr. 
Morgan  seems  to  place  more  stress 
on  other  things,  however.  Possibly 
not  more  stress,  but  he  does  feel 
that  other  factors  have  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  a  man’s  fitness  for  a  job. 
I  do  believe,  however,  that  a  blind 
person  with  an  A.M.  stands  a  better 
show  of  getting  a  hearing  when  he 
wants  a  job. 

These  things  I  have  written  in  no 
spirit  of  bragging,  for  I  am  far  from 
the  goal  that  I  have  set  myself;  but 
I  should  like  to  have  it  known  that 
blind  people  can  teach  the  seeing. 
I  feel  that  probably  college  work  is 
better  than  high  school  work  from 
the  point  of  view  of  discipline,  al¬ 
though  I  am  told  that  Miss  Brown 
of  the  high  school  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 
is  a  positive  genius  in  that  way.  I 
am  willing  to  confess  that  I  have 
gotten  along  better  here  with  the 
classes  than  in  the  preparatory 
school  work  in  the  South.  The  mod¬ 
ern  tendency  to  have  more  work 
done  by  conferences  and  less  by 
class  exercises  is  a  good  thing  for 
the  blind  man  who  wishes  to  teach. 
He  must  study  harder,  as  I  have 
found,  but  he  is  relieved  of  most  of 
the  classroom  management.  I  am 
finding  our  autonomous  work  very 
interesting.  The  blind  man  needs 
very  much  the  same  qualities  and 
equipment  that  the  seeing  teacher 
has : — 

1.  He  must  know  his  work  thor¬ 
oughly,  or  as  thoroughly  as  we 
poor  humans  can. 


2.  He  must  present  that  material  in 
an  interesting  way. 

3.  He  must  be  on  fire  with  interest 
for  the  work  he  is  doing. 

I  have  found  that  students  who 
have  taken  my  Shakespeare  because 
they  felt  they  ought  to  take  it  for 
their  complete  preparation  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  have  forgotten  the  “ought” 
part  of  it,  and  have  become  thor¬ 
oughly  enthusiastic  over  the  work, 
not  because  of  skill  on  the  part  of 
the  instructor,  but  rather  because 
of  his  intense  enthusiasm  and  love 
for  Shakespeare.  If  that  emotional 
transfer  is  an  illegitimate  way  to 
awaken  interest  in  work,  then  I  am 
very  guilty.  Time  after  time,  the 
student  who  has  had  this  experi¬ 
ence,  has,  after  the  regular  course 
has  ended,  put  in  a  request  for  an 
extra  semester’s  work  with  me.  I 
feel  very  sure  of  my  ground  about 
the  requirements.  The  blind  teach¬ 
er  who  knows  his  subject  and  can 
present  it  in  an  interesting  way  will 
be  able  to  hold  his  classes  and  have 
the  minimum  amount  of  discipli¬ 
nary  trouble.  One  cannot  dogma¬ 
tize  too  much,  but  I  feel  that  the 
responsibility  for  disorder,  particu¬ 
larly  with  older  students,  rests  with 
the  instructor,  who  doesn’t  know 
how  to  present  his  subject  properly. 
As  I  study  my  education  courses,  I 
am  led  to  believe  that  that  is  the 
secret  all  the  way  through.  Some 
youngsters,  however,  we  have  to  ad¬ 
mit,  are  incorrigible. 

“What  does  a  blind  man  need  in 
order  to  teach  successfully?”  I  am 
asked  sometimes.  My  reply  is, 
“What  does  any  man  need  in  order 
to  teach  successfully?”  Well,  the 
blind  man  needs  the  same,  only 
more  so,  plus  people  that  believe  in 
him. 


High  Scholastic  Honor 

By  Reinette  Lovewell  Donnelly 


WHENEVER  a  blind  student 
wins  a  Master’s  Degree  at  a 
university,  it  seems  to  prove 
the  assertion  that,  to  be  successful, 
those  without  sight  must  work  a 
little  harder  and  more  persistently 
than  their  fellows. 

Mary  Bierman  of  New  York  re¬ 
ceives  a  Master’s  Degree  from  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  this  commence¬ 
ment.  A  scholarship  awarded  her 
by  the  New  York  Association  for 
the  Blind  has  made  possible  the 
scholastic  background  with  which 
Miss  Bierman  will  go  forth  to  find 
her  niche  in  the  working-  world. 

Miss  Bierman  has  known  the 
handicap  of  lack  of  sight  since  child¬ 
hood.  She  struggled  along  in  the 
public  schools  in  days  before  work 
in  sight-saving  classes  was  carried 
on  to  any  extent.  She  went  through 
high  school  with  the  help  of  readers, 
and  through  Columbia  University  in 
the  same  way.  Her  teachers  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  speak  of  her  work  with  cor¬ 
dial  praise.  The  professor  of  biol¬ 
ogy  at  the  University  says  she  has 
been  a  remarkable  student  in  her 
ability  to  grasp  scientific  material 
and  that  her  examination  papers 
were  a  constant  marvel  to  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  the  Science  Department.  A 
teacher  in  physical  education  says 
that  Miss  Bierman  dances  beauti¬ 
fully  and  has  a  perfect  kinesthetic 
sense — sense  of  balance  and  direc¬ 
tion — a  professor  in  the  Psychology 
Department  says  that  in  spite  of 
having  everything  read  to  her  she 
made  a  superior  score  on  the  tests 
of  intelligence. 

Beside  her  college  courses  Miss 


Bierman  has  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  dramatic  work  of  the  Light¬ 
house  Players,  where  her  acting  and 
dancing  have  won  her  praise  from 
the  newspaper  critics. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  visited  Mary 
Bierman  at  Whittier  Hall,  where  she 
lives  during  the  school  year.  I  found 
her  in  a  typical  room  of  a  college 
girl,  a  room  she  occupied  alone,  with 
its  couch  bed  and  desk  and  book¬ 
shelves.  She  walked  everywhere 
about  the  long  corridors  with  a  per¬ 
fect  sense  of  direction,  making  calls 
upon  her  neighbors  in  the  Hall.  In 
every  way  she  has  entered  whole¬ 
heartedly  into  the  undergraduate 
life  of  a  great  university  and  the 
benefits  which  have  come  to  her 
from  the  years  of  study  are  manifest 
in  the  charm  of  her  speech  and  the 
poise  of  her  manner. 

Speaking  of  her  plans  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  Miss  Bierman  said:  “I  want  to 
teach,  but  I  realize  the  difficulties  of 
getting  a  chance  —  particularly  m 
schools  for  seeing  pupils.  What  I 
would  particularly  like  to  teach  is 
speech  correction. 

“We  are  careful  in  our  appearance, 
choose  becoming  styles,  and  dress  up 
the  features  in  bewitching  ways  so  that 
we  may  appeal  to  our  spectators. 
Rose-tinted  cheeks,  marcelled  locks, 
smart  apparel,  flashy  ties,  and  in 
fact,  all  external  adornments  lose 
their  alluring  qualities  when  they 
betray  muffled  high-pitched,  rau¬ 
cous  or  strident  voices.  We  owe  it  to 
ourselves  as  well  as  to  our  auditors 
to  overcome  as  rapidly  as  possible 
the  disagreeable  peculiarities  in  the 
voice.” 


Speech  Improvement  for  Blind  Children 

By  Mary  Ruth  Bierman* 


BLIND  children,  more  than  any 
other  group  perhaps,  depend 
upon  hearing  for  their  speech 
impressions.  Since  they  cannot  see 
the  action  of  the  speech  organs,  they 
develop  a  language  which  is  found¬ 
ed  on  their  auditory  interpretations 
of  the  sounds  which  their  associates 
make.  For  this  reason  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  they  be  put  in  touch  with 
teachers  who  possess  a  distinct  and 
correct  enunciation  as  well  as  a  res¬ 
onant  speaking  voice. 

Speech  specialists  who  are  trained 
to  develop  habits  of  good  forms  of 
communication  can  intelligently 
teach  the  sounds  and  their  positions. 
Such  teaching  will  eliminate  the 
probability  of  the  formation  of  un¬ 
desirable  speech  manners.  These 
teachers  understand  the  workings 
of  the  speech  mechanism  and  it  is 
easier  for  them  to  teach  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  sounds. 

As  a  speech  specialist  I  am  natur¬ 
ally  interested  in  agreeable  means 
of  speaking.  In  my  experience  with 
our  blind  children  I  have  encoun¬ 
tered  innumerable  victims  with 
marked  speech  defects.  These 
youngsters  can  play  beautifully  at 
the  piano,  organ,  etc.,  produce  ex¬ 
quisite  pieces  of  handwork,  but  they 
cannot  utter  a  single  phrase  which 
would  be  true  to  the  sounds  it  con¬ 
tains.  Some  of  them  retain  the  fool¬ 
ish  baby  prattle  which  is  encour¬ 
aged  by  their  well-meaning  but  ig¬ 
norant  family ;  others  manifest  a 
pronounced  functional  inactivity  of 
the  tongue  (which  is  inclined  to  be 
the  laziest  member  if  we  neglect  it)  ; 
and  an  unfortunate  number  are  lisp- 


ers  or  stutterers.  In  all  of  these  in¬ 
stances  there  is  no  apparent  physi¬ 
cal  derangement.  While  listening 
to  the  children’s  anecdotes  I  have 
tried  to  diagnose  the  speech  difficul¬ 
ty,  and  have  concluded  that  errone¬ 
ous  impressions  and  incorrect  audi¬ 
tory  images  were  primarily  respon¬ 
sible.  These  speech  defects  can  be 
overcome  by  creating  in  the  children 
a  desire  to  speak  well.  This  is  not  a 
difficult  task,  for  as  soon  as  I  have 
encouraged  children  to  want  to 
share  their  ideas,  they  immediately 
make  an  attempt  to  speak  forcibly 
and  clearly.  Their  attempts  would 
be  fruitful  if  they  were  acquainted 
with  the  positions  of  the  speech  or¬ 
gans  in  the  formation  of  the  conso¬ 
nants  and  vowels.  They  learn  to 
realize  that  slovenly  speech  habits 
will  militate  strongly  against  their 
social  or  business  success.  Hence 
they  want  to  be  taught  to  speak 
with  clearness,  force,  spontaneity 
and  precision. 

In  helping  children  to  eradicate 
disagreeable  speech  habits  to  be  re¬ 
placed  by  pleasant  ones,  I  would 
suggest  that  they  be  interviewed 
individually  and  on  their  level.  This 
will  enable  the  speech  teacher  to  se¬ 
cure  the  child’s  confidence,  under¬ 
stand  this  point  of  view  and  study 
his  real  needs.  Children  with  com¬ 
plicated  defects  should  receive  spe¬ 
cial  daily  attention.  The  rest  may 
be  managed  in  groups  of  six  or  more 
as  the  case  may  be.  After  arrang¬ 
ing  the  lispers  in  one  group,  the 
stutterers  in  another,  and  so  on,  I 
would  proceed  to  minister  careful 
treatment  consisting  of  exercises 
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Mary  Bierman  has  received  a  Master’s  Degree  from  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  living  at  Whittier  Hall.  She  is  writing  on  a 
Braille  writer,  at  the  dictation  of  Miss  Brown 


which  would  induce  relaxation  and 
elasticity  through  the  body  as  well 
as  the  speech  mechanism.  We  can 
only  achieve  results  when  the  entire 
machine  is  at  ease  and  the  various 
organs  are  liberated  to  perform  their 
assigned  functions. 

Every  human  being,  provided,  of 
course,  his  mental  faculties  and 
speech  mechanism  are  intact,  can 
learn  to  speak  in  an  agreeable  man¬ 
ner.  He  can  be  taught  to  enunciate 
clearly  so  that  his  consonants  are 
“crisp  and  telling”  and  his  vowels 
melodious.  He  can  acquire  the  stan¬ 
dard  means  of  pronunciation  free 
from  exotic  provincialisms  in  speech. 


He  can  be  trained  to  liberate  himself 
from  tendencies  to  lisp,  stutter,  use 
baby  talk,  or  from  the  monotonous 
mode  of  speaking.  He  can  build  up 
the  natural  instrument  by  exercis¬ 
ing  its  component  parts  and  make 
proper  use  of  them. 

We  cannot  over-emphasize  the 
value  of  an  instrument  which  will 
produce  efficacious  results,  results 
which  are  durable  and  will  insure 
everlasting  success  in  every  field  of 
activity.  For  those  of  us  who  are 
bereft  of  sight,  it  is  vitally  impor¬ 
tant  that  we  perfect  every  other 
power  granted  us,  especially  the 
power  of  expression. 


Stands  in  Hospitals 

By  Jeannette  Hamilton  Jewell 
Assistant  Secretary,  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind 


ONVALESCING  hospital  pa¬ 
tients  often  yearn  for  maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers  and, 
when  their  appetites  begin  to  quick¬ 
en,  for  crackers  and  chewing  gum 
and  what  not.  As  for  doctors  and 
nurses,  they  are  sure  to  welcome  a 
chance  to  get  candy  or  a  new  peri¬ 
odical  for  their  few  leisure  minutes. 

This  is  why  we  expect  to  make  a 
success  of  our  newest  venture  in 
employing  blind  people  by  opening 
two  sundry  stands  in  Cleveland  hos¬ 
pitals.  At  these  stands  patients, 
visitors,  nurses,  doctors  may  all  pro¬ 
cure  newspapers,  magazines,  toilet 
articles,  packaged  candy,  wafers, 
pretzels,  potato  chips,  fruit,  and  to¬ 
bacco  of  all  kinds.  Now  here  is  a 
chance  for  the  employment  of  blind 
people  who  are  unfitted  for  other 
types  of  work — those  who  are  not 
artisans,  nor  yet  can  they  go  out  in 
the  business  world  and  compete 
with  seeing  people. 

Of  course — make  no  mistake — the 
choice  of  a  person  for  this  kind  of 
job  is  a  very  ticklish  one.  He  must 
be  neat  and  clean  in  personal  ap¬ 
pearance  first  of  all.  The  white 
jacket  or  the  white  uniform  must 
be  just  as  crisp  and  immaculate  as 
that  of  any  doctor  or  nurse  who 
visits  the  stand.  He  must  have  a 
pleasant  manner  and  be  able  to 
make  suitable  suggestions  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  person’s  needs.  And  still 
more  important,  he  must  be  intelli¬ 
gent  enough  to  run  a  small  stand  of 
this  kind  in  a  business-like  fashion. 


Our  two  stands  which  we  have 
set  up  in  Cleveland  are  still  in  em¬ 
bryo,  but  we  do  feel,  and  the  two 
hospitals  feel,  that  we  have  a  good 
start  and  that  the  experiment  will 
be  of  very  definite  benefit  to  all 
those  concerned — the  hospital,  the 
blind  person  operating  the  stand, 
and  our  organization  which  is  con¬ 
stantly  looking  for  new  fields  of  em¬ 
ployment.  In  fact,  things  are  com¬ 
ing  along  so  well  that  we  are  dick¬ 
ering  with  several  other  hospitals 
in  the  city  who  think  they  might 
like  the  same  kind  of  service.  It 
is  going  to  be  easier  to  get  new 
stands  each  time  we  establish  a  suc¬ 
cessful  one. 

To  appreciate  the  preliminary 
work  which  has  been  necessary  to 
open  up  this  new  field  and  the  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  missionary 
work  it  has  taken,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  tell  you  a  little  about  the 
Cleveland  situation  and  the  partic¬ 
ular  difficulties  we  have  encountered 
here. 

In  the  first  place,  many  of  you 
will  say — Why  all  this  fuss  about 
stands?  We  have  lots  of  them  op¬ 
erated  by  blind  people  right  on  our 
streets.  Why  waste  energy  trying 
to  get  inside  the  hospitals  when  the 
chances  are  you  can  have  a  stand 
right  outside  with  no  trouble  at  all? 
Such  is  not  the  case  here.  Cleveland 
has  a  city  ordinance  which  forbids 
stands  of  any  kind  on  its  streets. 
This,  you  can  readily  see,  compli- 
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cates  the  problem  at  once.  Every 
stand  must  be  on  private  property. 

Again,  there  is  a  business  organi¬ 
zation  here  known  as  the  Factory 
Stores  Company  whose  sole  aim  is 
to  get  just  such  concessions  as  we 
have  been  trying  for.  This  pertains 
more  of  course  to  the  factory  stands 
which  we  have  been  working  on  for 
the  last  five  years.  But  this  com¬ 
pany  is  engaged  in  a  perfectly  le¬ 
gitimate  business  and  they  are  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  good  money  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  firm  involved  for  the  use  of 
such  a  concession.  Now,  of  course, 
our  men  are  in  no  position  to  pay 
any  rent  whatever,  and  fighting 
such  local  conditions  we  feel  quite 
proud  to  think  that  we  have  eleven 
stands  operating  today  in  city  fac¬ 
tories. 

However,  this  does  very  definitely 
limit  our  activities  in  factories,  and 
it  was  for  this  reason  that  we 
evolved  the  idea  of  such  a  service  in 
the  hospitals.  Our  first  stand  was 
opened  in  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  six 
months  ago.  The  hospital  authori¬ 
ties  turned  over  to  us  a  small,  un¬ 
used  room  on  the  second  floor  which 
has  worked  out  excellently  for  the 
purpose,  athough,  of  course,  space 
in  the  lobby  is  much  to  be  preferred. 
Abe  Kendall,  the  blind  man  who 
runs  this  shop,  has  named  it  the 
“Sweet  Shoppe”  and  has  a  neat  little 
sign  hanging  outside  his  door.  He 
carries  a  complete  stock  of  candy, 
tobacco,  magazines,  newspapers, 
and  many  miscellaneous  items.  He 
also  carries  a  service  whereby  flow¬ 
ers  may  be  ordered  through  his  shop, 


although  he  himself  has  none  in 
stock. 

Mr.  Frank  E.  Chapman,  director 
of  Mt.  Sinai,  has  been  good  enough 
to  give  us  a  letter  on  his  attitude 
towards  the  venture,  an  excerpt 
from  which  follows : 

“The  success  of  such  an  enter¬ 
prise  is  dependent  in  very  large 
measure  on  the  personality  of  the 
individual  assigned  to  the  job,  and 
upon  his  willingness  to  conform  to 
good  institutional  practice,  and  his 
ability  to  ingratiate  himself  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  not  only  the 
patients  of  the  hospital  but  the  per¬ 
sonnel.  There  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  such  an  enterprise  can  be 
made  successful  and  have  a  very 
definite  beneficial  value  to  the  insti¬ 
tution,  provided  the  individual  in  the 
institution  will  recognize  certain  limi¬ 
tations,  such  as  withholding  sale  of 
candies  and  the  like  to  patients  on 
restricted  diets  and  situations  of  a 
comparable  type.” 

And  incidentally,  Mr.  Chapman’s 
last  point  is  an  extremely  important 
one  to  be  brought  out  in  the  matter 
of  hospital  stands.  Patients  on  a 
diet  have  to  be  watched  most  care¬ 
fully  or  they  are  apt  to  procure  for¬ 
bidden  food  which  will  be  harmful. 

Our  second  stand  has  been  in  op¬ 
eration  for  only  two  weeks  up  to  the 
time  this  is  written.  It  is  located  at 
City  Hospital,  one  of  the  largest  in¬ 
stitutions  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 
Employees  alone  number  800  and 
the  patients  about  1,000.  The  stand 
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is  carrying  about  the  same  line  of 
goods  as  the  Mt.  Sinai  one,  with  the 
prospect  of  putting  in  ice  cream  and 
soft  drinks  before  hot  weather  sets 
in.  We  have  an  ideal  location  at 
the  entrance  of  the  administration 
building  through  which  every  per¬ 
son  coming  into  the  hospital  must 
pass.  And,  although  it  is  too  early 
to  make  any  predictions,  every  cir¬ 
cumstance  is  in  our  favor  and  we 
are  expecting  this  to  be  one  of  our 
most  successful  ventures. 

Mr.  Macmillan,  the  superinten¬ 
dent,  who  has  been  most  co-opera¬ 
tive  from  the  start,  issued  a  bulletin 
to  all  the  various  buildings  on  the 
grounds  and  has  also  made  many 
helpful  suggestions.  The  stand  is 
opened  at  8  o’clock  in  the  morning 
and  closes  at  6:30  p.m.  At  present 
it  is  operated  by  one  blind  woman, 
Carrie  Tafel,  but  we  are  expecting 
to  put  in  a  blind  man  who  formerly 
operated  a  small  store,  as  her  part¬ 
ner. 


This  whole  matter  of  employment 
for  the  blind  is  such  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  and  complex  one  that  any  new 
field  of  endeavor  is  welcomed  eager¬ 
ly.  Enough  emphasis  cannot  be 
placed  on  correct  placement,  how¬ 
ever.  So  much  depends  on  the  per¬ 
son  being  carefully  chosen  or  the 
employer  will  throw  up  his  hands 
in  disgust  and  that  particular  place 
will  be  closed  forever  as  an  opening 
to  any  blind  person,  while,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  the  only  reason  for  fail¬ 
ure  was  the  wrong  person  on  the 
wrong  job. 

And  let  us  say  right  here  that  no¬ 
where  have  we  exercised  more  care 
than  in  the  matter  of  our  stands, 
both  hospital  and  factory.  This  as¬ 
sertion  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
with  two  or  three  exceptions  our 
original  placements  still  hold  and 
the  men  have  made  good  on  their 
jobs.  They  are  rendering  a  service 
to  the  plant  or  institution  they  are 
in  and  they  are  earning  a  living. 
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blind  men  and  women  all  over  the 
country.  As  I  said  before,  it  takes 
harder  work  for  the  blind  to  suc¬ 
ceed  than  it  would  take  for  them 
if  they  had  good  eyes;  but  the  joy 
of  success  is  measured  by  the  bar¬ 
riers  which  must  be  met  and 
broken  down. 

I  have  tried  all  my  life  to  live  as 
normally  as  possible.  I  am  the  only 
blind  person  in  my  town,  and  I  have 
passed  my  whole  life  among  the 


seeing.  I  believe  the  blind  should 
cultivate  the  companionship  of  the 
seeing  more,  and  should  forget 
themselves  they  are  blind,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  the  seeing  forget  it,  too.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  there  are  limitations  which 
must  be  recognized;  but  these 
should  not  be  magnified  by  the 
blind  whose  biggest  task  in  life  is 
to  convince  the  seeing  that  blind¬ 
ness,  though  an  inconvenience,  is 
no  insuperable  hindrance  to  success. 
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These  young  athletes  are  students  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
More  and  more  schools  for  the  blind  are  emphasizing  athletic  sports. 
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(Continued  from  page  21) 


cessfully  to  complete  a  college 
course  should  be  able  to  follow  the 
teaching  profession.  If  the  blind 
can  become  capable  lawyers  and 
successful  business  men,  as  some 
have,  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
are  those  among  us  who  could  be 
equally  successful  teachers  of  the 
sighted. 

In  the  following  of  any  line  of 
work  in  which  the  blind  are  com¬ 
peting  with  the  seeing,  they  must 
realize  that  they  have  many  diffi¬ 
culties  to  overcome  before  they  are 
placed  on  an  equal  basis  with  their 
fellow  competitors.  All  employers 
appreciate  workers  who  show  a 
willingness  to  be  of  service.  The 


blind  person  must  attempt  to  sur¬ 
pass  the  average  whenever  it  is  pos¬ 
sible,  and  she  should  take  every 
opportunity  to  show  any  ability  or 
talent  she  possesses.  In  all  schools 
there  are  duties  other  than  class¬ 
room  work  that  must  be  performed 
by  every  teacher.  During  the  first 
two  years  I  was  at  the  Anna  Head 
School,  I  felt  that  I  should  like  to 
be  of  greater  assistance  there,  and  so 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  year,  I 
volunteered  to  play  the  piano  for 
the  Chapel  exercises.  I  have  enjoyed 
the  work  and  hope  sincerely  that  I 
shall  be  of  more  service  to  the 
School  during  the  coming  year  in 
every  possible  way. 


The  Physician’s  Relation  to  the  Blind 

By  L.  Webster  Fox,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

Address  Delivered  at  the  Philadelphia  Educational  Week  for  the  Blind 


IN  THE  entire  field  of  health 
conservation,  there  is  to  be  found 
no  other  branch  in  which  the 
relation  between  cause  and  effect  is 
so  well  understood  and  the  methods 
of  prevention  are  so  definite  and 
dependable  as  in  the  division  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
eyesight.  The  knowledge  of  the 
factors  leading  to  the  impairment  of 
the  sight  and  the  means  of  preven¬ 
tion  is  not  only  reliable  and  de¬ 
pendable  but  is  readily  accessible. 
For  some  strange  reason  those  most 
concerned  with  this  knowledge 
deem  it  as  something  foreign  and 
unessential  to  their  lives,  and  even 
uninteresting  from  a  purely  abstract 
point  of  view.  It  seems  to  be  a  most 
difficult  subject  in  which  to  arouse 
more  than  a  passing  interest. 

The  philanthropic  societies  that 
have  elected  this  field  to  work  in 
deserve  great  credit  for  their  accom¬ 
plishments  in  the  face  of  the  almost 
universal  apathy  that  confronts 
them.  A  few  hundred  blind  soldiers 
in  our  midst  awakens  a  sympathetic 
response,  but  the  presence  of  9,000 
blind  civilians  within  the  borders  of 
our  great  Commonwealth  is  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  commonplace  affair. 

The  medical  profession  has 
entered  into  this  perennial  campaign 
for  the  conservation  of  the  eyesight 
with  a  whole-hearted  enthusiasm 
and  has  not  only  persistently 
preached  its  precepts  but  has  prac¬ 
tised  its  principles  in  their  daily 
routine.  The  great  damage  the  eyes 
of  newly  born  children  have  sus¬ 


tained  from  infection  with  the 
gonococcus  was  appreciated  many 
years  ago  by  physicians  and  the 
Crede  method  of  prevention  where¬ 
by  a  drop  of  a  1  per  cent  or  2  per 
cent  solution  of  silver  nitrate  (or 
other  approved  agent  of  like  charac¬ 
ter)  is  placed  in  the  eye  immediately 
after  birth,  was  devised,  and  made 
obligatory  in  many  of  our  states. 
This  has  prevented  the  spread  of 
the  disease  to  a  considerable  degree, 
but  the  disease  itself,  in  child¬ 
ren  or  adults,  when  it  does 
exist,  is  still  the  terrible  devastating 
affection  it  always  was.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  very  essential  that  we  relax 
our  vigilance  not  one  trifle,  since  the 
damage  it  occasions  is  irreparable. 

In  regard  to  the  child  emerging 
from  its  infancy,  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  can  well  point  with  pride  to 
the  accomplishments  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  vision  in  eyes  which 
would  otherwise  have  become  blind 
from  disuse,  or  as  it  is  technically 
termed  “amblyopia  exanopsia.”  A 
definite  proportion  of  children  come 
into  this  world  handicapped  with 
high  errors  of  refraction  in  one  eye, 
the  other  being  comparatively  nor¬ 
mal  in  that  respect,  or  at  least  ap¬ 
proaching  the  normal  average.  At 
from  three  to  five  years  of  age, 
when  accommodation  and  coordina¬ 
tion  of  the  extraocular  muscles  be¬ 
gin  to  assume  that  degree  of  per¬ 
fection  that  makes  our  civilization 
tolerable,  such  an  eye  is  unequal  to 
the  stress  and  turns  in.  Precision 
methods  of  objective  examination 
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make  possible  the  correction  of  such 
defects  and  return  the  derelict  or¬ 
gan  to  its  full  function  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  latent  vision  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  sup¬ 
pressed. 

The  strain  upon  the  growing 
child  and  his  eyes  is  not  sufficiently 
appreciated  by  educators  and  the 
child  attending  school  will  fre¬ 
quently  develop  a  host  of  reflex 
disturbances  and,  at  times,  obvious 
disorders  of  its  general  health 
directly  traceable  to  ocular  fatigue, 
even  in  the  absence  of  pronounced 
errors  of  refraction  or  frank  inco¬ 
ordination  of  the  extraocular  mus¬ 
cles.  In  the  presence  of  errors  of 
refraction,  that  is  to  say,  errors  that 
may  be  corrected  by  the  wearing  of 
glasses,  graver  changes  may  take 
place,  especially  if  these  strains  are 
permitted  to  exist  subsequent  to  the 
devitalizing  infections.  After  diph¬ 
theria,  influenza,  and  typhoid  fever, 
the  muscles  are  especially  weak, 
particularly  after  diphtheria  when 
temporary  palsy  of  the  function  of 
accommodation  is  by  no  means 
rare. 

Myopia,  or  nearsightedness, 
which  has  been  said  to  be  one  of 
the  outstanding  handicaps  of  our 
civilization,  may  develop  in  such 
weakened  individuals  when  sub¬ 
jected  to  undue  continuous  applica¬ 
tion  to  near  work.  Prompt  recogni¬ 
tion  of  it  and  the  proper  correction 
with  glasses  frequently  prevent  its 
progress.  Progressive  myopia  is  the 
term  applied  to  the  condition  where 
the  nearsightedness  increases  at  a 
remarkable  rate  until  the  patient  is 
not  only  restricted  to  a  very  small 
visual  area,  but  may  be  the  subject 


of  destructive  conditions  of  the  im¬ 
portant  elements  of  the  eye. 

Myopia,  or  nearsightedness,  is 
seldom  an  attribute  of  the  aborig¬ 
ines,  and  we  cannot  but  view  with 
some  degree  of  alarm  its  appearance 
among  our  North  American  Indians, 
especially  the  Creeks,  since  they 
have  come  within  the  influence  of 
our  civilization. 

Childhood  is  by  no  means  the  care¬ 
free  period  of  our  lives  that  many 
writers  would  have  us  believe.  All 
sorts  of  dangers  surround  us  during 
this  period.  We  have  learned  of  the 
natural  susceptibility  of  youngsters 
to  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  prior 
to  their  tenth  year,  but  the  dangers 
subsequent  to  nutritional  disturb¬ 
ances  are  not  so  well  known  or  ap¬ 
preciated.  Ulcers  of  the  cornea, 
while  due  to  specific  causes  in  a 
definite  proportion  of  cases,  may 
also  result  from  improper  feeding. 
In  the  period  following  the  war,  in 
Germany,  thousands  of  children  dis¬ 
played  corneal  conditions  incident  to 
fat  deficiency.  Such  cases,  in  a 
milder  form,  occur  in  our  midst  all 
the  time,  and  result  in  impairment 
of  vision  due  to  the  irremediable 
scars  that  result  from  the  ulceration 
and  destruction  of  corneal  tissue. 
Such  cases  are  denied  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  training  schools  for  the 
blind  and  have  great  difficulty  in 
maintaining  headway  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  schools.  Special  classes  must 
be  provided  for  such  cases. 

The  dangerous  games  of  child¬ 
hood  likewise  are  not  given  due 
consideration.  The  game  known  in 
different  sections  as  “pussy,” 
“peggy,”  “cit-cat,”  and  “cat”  results 
in  the  loss  of  many  eyes  every  year. 
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The  air  rifle  and  the  cartridge  rifle 
and  pistol  likewise  cannot  be  too 
strongly  condemned,  yet  parents 
exist  that  purchase  such  playthings 
for  their  boys  with  an  easy  con¬ 
science,  little  realizing  the  potential 
danger  that  attend  their  poor  judg¬ 
ment.  It  is  regrettable  that  no  im¬ 
pression  can  be  made  upon  these 
individuals  save  after  some  terrible 
mutilating  accident  has  occurred. 

For  the  last  twenty-five  years  or 
more  the  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government  have  been  concerned 
with  measures  directed  towards  the 
prevention  of  the  importation  of  the 
disease  called  trachoma  from  foreign 
shores.  These  have  been  successful. 
The  local  authorities  in  the  sea¬ 
board  cities  have  cooperated  so  that 
in  these  sections  the  affection  has 
been  eradicated  from  the  white 
population.  The  foci  discovered 
from  time  to  time  in  the  schools, 
jails,  and  other  institutions,  as  well 
as  in  the  extreme  rural  communities 
have  been  isolated  by  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  and 
rendered  innocuous. 

But  in  our  Indian  population  the 
disease  has  obtained  such  a  foothold 
as  to  have  given  the  United  States 
Indian  Bureau  considerable  concern. 
However,  an  intensive  campaign  has 
been  undertaken  whereby  the  exact 
extent  of  this  disease  has  been  de¬ 
termined  and  the  active  cases  given 
radical  treatment,  with  the  result 
that  the  situation  promises  to  be 
well  in  hand  within  a  short  time. 
This  has  entailed  providing  uniform 
instruction  to  the  physicians  and 
attendants  upon  the  Indians,  so  that 
the  disease  in  its  various  manifesta¬ 


tions  could  be  promptly  recognized 
before  destructive  changes  had  taken 
place.  Anyone  may  readily  diagnose 
trachoma  in  its  late  stages,  but  this 
is  of  no  advantage  to  the  poor  vic¬ 
tim  with  scarred  corneae  and  irre¬ 
mediable  loss  of  vision.  The  technic 
of  the  operation  employed  in  the 
great  trachoma  centers  of  Europe 
has  been  taught  to  these  surgeons 
in  the  Indian  service  with  great 
benefit  to  the  Indian  population, 
and  the  despair  of  those  that  like 
to  find  fault  with  governmental 
activities. 

The  disease  trachoma  is  so  little 
known  in  this  generation  among  the 
lay  population  that  it  is  difficult  to 
bring  them  to  a  realization  of  what 
a  terrible  affliction  it  is.  In  Egypt 
and  India,  as  well  as  in  Palestine, 
Russia  and  Poland,  it  is  a  scourge 
of  no  little  proportions  and  not  only 
invalids  its  victims  by  the  discharge 
and  distress  of  the  eyes,  but  by  the 
irremediable  blindness  it  leaves  in 
its  wake.  Nearly  every  country  in 
Europe  and  Asia  has  a  trachoma 
population  among  its  poor  of  no 
little  proportions.  It  is,  therefore, 
incumbent  upon  us  to  see  that  our 
own  Indian  be  not  placed  in  such 
dependent  position.  Likewise  there 
is  a  possibility  that  their  infection 
may  be  distributed  among  the  ad¬ 
joining  white  population.  The 
thought  recently  circulated  that  the 
disease  may  be  due  to  some  nutri¬ 
tional  disturbance  or  variation  in 
diet  is  an  absurdity  from  a  clinical 
standpoint  and  is  now  proven  to 
be  in  error  by  the  bacteriological 
investigations  of  Noguchi  and  his 
associates. 


Success  With  Poultry 


FROM  Idaho  comes  the  story  of 
a  man  who  met  the  emergency 
of  sudden  blindness  by  going 
into  the  poultry  business.  His  suc¬ 
cess  is  shown  by  the  poultry  houses 
below.  A  course  in  poultry  raising 
was  given  him  in  a  school  for  the 
blind. 

Left  blind  by  influenza,  the  out¬ 
look  for  useful  citizenship  was 
rather  dark  for  Fred  Robinson  of 
Sagle,  a  little  town  near  Sandpoint, 
Idaho.  A  life  of  uselessness  faced 
him,  for  he  was  not  trained.  State 
vocational  rehabilitationists  found 
him  “just  sittin’  still.” 

The  first  thing  that  happened  to 
him  was  education  as  a  blind  stu¬ 
dent.  He  was  enrolled  in  the  Idaho 
State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind, 
at  Gooding,  where  he  received  edu¬ 
cation  provided  for  blind  students 
and  learned  to  read  Braille  and  to 
operate  a  typewriter.  At  the  same 


time  he  was  given  instruction  in  the 
poultry  industry.  Sufficient  money 
was  raised  to  buy  pullets  from  the 
University  of  Idaho.  A  large  lum¬ 
ber  company  sold  him  enough  lum¬ 
ber,  wholesale,  to  build  an  up-to- 
date  poultry  house.  Now  he  is  mak¬ 
ing  good  because  he  is  enthusiastic 
and  a  hard  worker. 

Many  blind  people  have  found 
poultry  raising  a  profitable  business 
and  some  of  them  have  been  unusu¬ 
ally  successful.  Without  sight  they 
learn  to  cull  birds,  identifying  them 
by  the  texture  of  the  plumage. 
Some  months  ago  the  Poultry  Trib¬ 
une  printed  an  article  about  a  blind 
man,  George  Hagopian,  of  Wren- 
tham,  Massachusetts,  and  a  former 
pupil  of  Perkins  Institution,  who  is 
the  proprietor  of  the  Red  Bird  farm, 
a  paying  poultry  proposition.  This 
article  was  reprinted  in  the  Outlook 
in  September,  1925. 


These  are  Mr.  Robinson’s  poultry  houses  in  Sagle,  Idaho.  Hens 
require  much  attention  but  reward  those  who  give  it  to  them. 


Anniversary  Exercises  at  New  York  Institute 


ONCE  in  four  years  the  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind,  Pelham 
Parkway,  New  York  City,  at  its 
Anniversary  Exercises,  makes  dem¬ 
onstration  of  its  pupils’  work  in  lit¬ 
erary  studies.  As  was  said  by  one 
of  the  pupils  taking  part  in  the  Ex¬ 
ercises  of  March  28  and  29,  address¬ 
ing  the  large  audiences  present  on 
these  two  occasions : 

“It  is  our  custom  each  year 
at  our  Anniversary  Exercises  to 
show  something  of  the  work  of 
the  school  which  goes  on  from 
day  to  day  throughout  the  year. 

It  is  too  much  of  an  undertak¬ 
ing  to  attempt  to  show  every¬ 
thing  on  one  occasion,  so  each 
department  is  stressed  in  turn. 
Last  year  we  demonstrated  mu¬ 
sic,  the  year  before  manual 
training,  and  this  year  we  in¬ 
tend  to  show  something  of  our 
literary  work.” 


The  stage  was  set  to  represent  a 
schoolroom  and  pupil  after  pupil 
was  called  on  to  exhibit  some  phase 
of  the  literary  work,  beginning  with 
reading  by  a  tiny  boy  who  used  the 
primer,  followed  by  reading  from 
a  book  with  which  an  older  boy  was 
familiar,  and  then  reading  new  mat¬ 
ter  “at  sight”  by  a  more  advanced 
pupil ;  writing  both  with  the  Braille 
slate  and  stylus  and  with  typewrit¬ 
er  ;  and  finally  work  both  written 
and  mental  by  the  Regents’  class  in 
arithmetic. 

The  student  who  described  the 
work  of  the  literary  department 
said  : 

“The  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind  is 
like  other  schools  in  that  it 
comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  commonly  known  as 
the  State  Board  of  Regents.  All 
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Daniel  Webster  gives  an  oration,  “Liberty  and  Knowledge.”  Both 
figures  are  students  of  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind. 


subjects  are  studied  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  syllabus  issued 
from  Albany.  No  allowances 
are  made  and  exactly  the  same 
amount  of  ground  is  to  be  cov¬ 
ered  for  examination  as  in  any 
school  for  seeing  pupils. 

“A  pupil  entering  school  at 
the  age  of  seven  enters  the  be¬ 
ginners’  class  and  progresses 
until  he  has  passed  Regents’  ex¬ 
aminations  in  seven  subjects, 
when  he  is  awarded  a  Regents’ 
preliminary  certificate.  In  the 
high  school  department  all  sub¬ 
jects  are  available  to  the  stu¬ 
dent,  which  will  enable  him  to 
obtain  a  diploma  from  the  Re¬ 
gents  and  thus  qualify  for  col¬ 
lege  entrance.” 

It  is  interesting,  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  to  know  that  within  the  last 
eight  years  some  eight  pupils  who 
have  received  their  training  in  the 
Institute  have  gone  on  to  college. 
Most  interesting  moving  tableaux 


from  American  literature  followed 
the  demonstrations,  showing  how  a 
sympathetic  study  of  great  master¬ 
pieces  may  be  made  more  valuable 
by  dramatic  representation.  These 
were  three :  the  first  showing  the  re¬ 
turn  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  from  his 
long  sleep  in  the  mountains  and  his 
reception  by  a  crowd  of  the  villag¬ 
ers,  Irving’s  story  being  read  in 
Braille  by  one  of  the  students ;  the 
second  tableau  was  a  dramatization 
of  “The  Raven”  by  Edgar  Allan  Poe 
read  backstage  by  one  pupil  and  ac¬ 
companied  by  appropriate  music ; 
the  third  and  last  of  the  tableaux 
was  a  declamation  of  Daniel  Web¬ 
ster’s  speech  entitled  “Liberty  and 
Knowledge”  and  his  prophecy  of  a 
great  future  for  his  country,  exem¬ 
plified  in  the  Statue  of  Liberty  en¬ 
lightening  the  world  as  seen  against 
the  skyline  of  lower  New  York.  The 
statue  was  well  represented  by  one 
of  the  pupils,  while  another  de¬ 
claimed  the  speech  of  Webster. 
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Alice  M.  Lane 

On  March  28  Miss  Alice  M.  Lane, 
another  one  of  our  devoted  teachers, 
died.  She  had  consecrated  her 
working  days  —  33  years  —  to  the 
girls  of  the  lower  school.  She  was 
a  born  teacher,  normally  trained ; 
and  her  subjects  were  children  who 
had  been  enjoying  kindergarten 
influences.  Though  her  pupils  al¬ 
ways  excelled  in  reading,,  writing, 
expression  and  number,  also  in 
modeling,  games  and  gymnastics, 
and  in  the  love  of  nature,  her  tuition 
was  chiefly  apparent  in  their  good 
manners. 

Miss  Lane  was  not  content  to 
teach  the  nine  months  of  the  year; 
the  summer  vacation  seemed  to  her 
interminable.  So  for  many  years 
she  talked  of  having  a  camp  for 
those  of  the  girls  who  most  needed 
that  sort  of  thing.  Finally  in  1916 
she  hired  an  old  house  by  a  village 
pond  and  there  kept  her  little  fam¬ 
ily  of  twelve,  three  months,  or  un¬ 
til  school  opened  again.  Friends 
helped  her,  of  course;  and  a  nominal 
weekly  board  was  paid  for  those 
girls  who  were  state  wards.  But 
the  expense  gradually  ate  away 
much  of  her  own  savings.  Even  so 
she  steadily  refused  to  let  the  kin¬ 
dergarten  do  more  than  meet  the 
rent.  This  camp  which  she  named 
Serdelo  (service,  democracy,  love) 
she  carried  on  eleven  seasons.  She 
always  had  a  girl  helper  and  some¬ 
times  a  grown-up  one;  but  much  of 
the  time  she  herself  did  the  simple 
cooking,  her  girls  doing  all  the  other 
housework.  Conducting  this  camp 
she  insisted  was  not  work  but  a  de¬ 
light.  And  those  of  her  friends  and 


relatives  who  understood,  believe 
that  when  she  fully  realized  in  1927 
that  because  of  failing  health  she 
could  no  longer  teach  her  dear  chil¬ 
dren,  life  had  no  further  interest  for 
her  and  death  came  as  a  relief. 

Edward  E.  Allen. 

William  B.  Perry 

William  B.  Perry,  a  practicing  at¬ 
torney  of  New  Bedford,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  since  1897,  senior  member  of 
the  law  firm  of  Perry,  Jenney  and 
Potter,  died  February  28,  following 
an  illness  of  several  months.  Mr. 
Perry  suffered  a  shock  a  few  months 
ago,  and  death  was  due  to  its  com¬ 
plications. 

Mr.  Perry  had  been  blind  virtu¬ 
ally  all  of  his  life,  due  to  an  injury 
to  one  of  his  eyes  in  a  Fourth  of 
July  celebration  when  he  was  seven. 
As  a  result  of  this  injury  he  practi¬ 
cally  lost  the  use  of  both  his  eyes. 
Despite  this  handicap,  Mr.  Perry 
made  remarkable  progress  as  a  stu¬ 
dent,  and  while  at  Amherst,  won  his 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  key.  Mr.  Perry 
taught  for  a  year  at  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  and  was  an 
instructor  for  two  years  in  the  fam- 
il}r  of  Senator  Keenie  in  Connecti¬ 
cut.  At  the  same  time  he  was  pre¬ 
paring  himself  for  his  bar  examina¬ 
tions.  Through  the  entire  course 
at  the  Harvard  law  school  Mr.  Perry 
had  “A,”  the  highest  mark,  and 
graduated  “cum  laude.”  In  his  bar 
examination  in  1897  he  was  not  quite 
at  his  best.  Thinking  that  the  ex¬ 
amination  was  to  be  oral,  he  did 
not  bring  his  typewriter,  and  so  had 
to  dictate  to  a  younger  brother  not 
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versed  in  technical  legalities.  But 
despite  this  handicap  he  passed  the 
highest  examination. 

Mr.  Perry  began  the  practice  of 
law  in  New  Bedford,  first  associated 
in  partnership  with  Mayhew  R. 
Hitch,  now  judge  of  probate  in  this 
county.  Soon  after  this  he  became 
senior  member  of  the  law  firm 
which  had  continued  to  the  present 
date.  Soon  after  beginning  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  law  in  New  Bedford,  Mr. 
Perry  became  prominently  identified 
with  municipal  politics.  He  was  an 
experienced  debater,  a  student  of 
government,  and  he  sought  and  won 
election  to  the  City  Council  in  1900, 
1901,  1902  and  1903.  In  this  service 
on  the  Common  Council  Mr.  Perry 
became  the  recognized  leader  of  the 
opposition  to  Mayor  Charles  S.  Ash¬ 
ley.  This  won  him  the  place  of  City 
Solicitor  in  the  administration  of 
Mayor  Thomas  Thompson  in  1906. 
This  concluded  Mr.  Perry’s  political 
activities,  though  he  continued  an 
interested  student  of  public  affairs. 
He  devoted  himself  to  an  increasing 
law  practice,  and  at  the  bar  he  won 
the  respect  of  his  associates.  It  was 
necessary  for  some  member  of  his 
firm  to  accompany  him  to  the  courts 
when  he  appeared  as  an  advocate, 
but  in  the  courtroom  he  showed  re¬ 
markable  insight  into  cases  in  hand. 

Blind  people  may  well  point  with 
pride  to  the  accomplishments  of  this 
sightless  lawyer  who  was  recog¬ 
nized  as  such  a  useful  member  of 
the  community  in  which  he  lived. 

Charles  W.  Brown 

Captain  Charles  W.  Brown,  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  a  trustee 


of  the  Foundation,  died  on  March 
6th,  after  a  seven  weeks’  illness.  He 
was  seventy  years  of  age. 

Captain  Brown  was  born  in  New- 
buryport,  Massachusetts.  He  went 
to  sea  at  the  age  of  17  and  was  tor 
some  years  in  the  service  of  the 
Chinese  Merchants  Steamship  Navi¬ 
gation  Company.  Later  he  was  in 
command  for  six  years  of  an  Amer¬ 
ican  vessel  engaged  in  the  Australia 
and  China  trade. 

Captain  Brown  was  President  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Com¬ 
pany.  He  became  a  director  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Branch  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  soon  after  its  forma¬ 
tion.  He  was  also  Chairman  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Brow  n-Graves 
Company,  and  a  director  of  the 
Mellon  National  Bank  and  the  Fi¬ 
delity  Title  and  Trust  Company. 

A  Training  Course  For 
Home  Teachers 

If  judged  by  the  employment  of 
its  graduates,  the  course  for  the 
training  of  Home  Teachers  at  Over¬ 
brook  has  proved  a  decided  success. 
All  of  its  graduates  are  employed, 
and  positions  are  waiting  for  the 
two  young  women  now  completing 
the  course.  Those  who  have  come 
in  contact  with  their  work  com¬ 
mend  these  young  women  for  the 
excellence  of  their  preparation  and 
service.  Are  there  not  other  young 
women  who  wish  to  prepare  for  this 
worthwhile  profession?  If  so,  ap¬ 
ply  to  Principal  O.  H.  Burritt, 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In¬ 
struction  of  the  Blind,  Overbrook, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Dr*  Dow’s  Dream  Realized 

Mr.  Charles  Huhtala,  of  the  Min¬ 
nesota  School  for  the  Blind,  in  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  Outlook  of  Dr.  James  J. 
Dow,  says  that  it  was  one  of  the 
great  desires  of  his  active  life  that 
the  A.A.I.B.  meet  in  Minnesota.  He 
suggests  that  when  this  organiza¬ 
tion  comes  to  Faribault  in  June  of 
this  year,  the  members  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  his 
memory  and  work.  Besides  the  brief 
biography  of  Dr.  Dow  which  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  number  of  the  Out¬ 
look,  there  is  a  short  article  about 
his  work  by  Edward  E.  Allen  in  the 
June,  1926,  Outlook  and  a  tribute  in 
the  1926  Biennial  Report  of  the 
Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind. 

Time  of  Harmon  Award 
Extended 

The  closing  date  of  the  Harmon 
Award  Contest  has  been  extended 
to  August  31st.  On  page  46  of  this 
issue  of  the  Outlook  Miss  Helen 
Griffiths  Harmon  reports  upon  some 
of  the  returns  of  this  opportunity  of¬ 
fered  to  blind  people  and  their 
friends. 


Blazing  the  Trail 

In  this,  the  June  issue  of  the  Out¬ 
look,  the  month  of  class  days  and 
commencements,  we  present  articles 
by  three  successful  blind  teachers. 
Two  of  them  are  teaching  in  col¬ 
leges,  and  one  in  a  private  school 
for  girls.  All  have  pupils  who  can 
see.  Besides  these  stories  of  ex¬ 
perience  is  another.  It  is  the  story 
of  a  twenty-two  year  old  blind  girl 
who  has  just  received  a  Master’s 
Degree  from  Columbia  University. 
She,  too,  wants  to  teach.  On  an¬ 
other  page  of  this  issue  is  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  by  two  Kansas  young 
men  without  sight  who  also  desire 
to  become  teachers.  In  the  March 
number  a  young  woman  photo¬ 
graphed  in  a  cap  and  gown  pleaded 
for  a  chance  to  teach. 

That  blind  teachers  are  successful 
is  a  great  argument  in  favor  of  those 
who  have  not  yet  had  a  trial.  Mr. 
Guyton  has  taught  in  the  same  col¬ 
lege  for  fourteen  years.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  death  of  William  B. 
Perry  of  New  Bedford,  a  blind  law¬ 
yer,  there  has  come  to  the  editor  a 
story  of  his  teaching  days  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  tutor  which  won  him  a  chance 
to  go  to  Harvard.  The  Senator, 
whose  son  he  taught,  said  of  him, 
‘T  prefer  ability  to  eye-sight.” 

These  blind  people  who  have 
proven  that  the  teaching  profession 
is  possible  beyond  the  limits  of 
schools  for  the  blind  have  blazed  a 
trail  for  those  who  come  after  them. 
They  have  given  to  these  young 
job-seekers  a  forceful  argument  in 
pleading  their  cause  before  ques¬ 
tioning  school  boards.  It  has  been 
done ! 
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The  First  Fulfilment 

With  heartfelt  gratitude  to  the  friends  who  have 
made  this  achievement  possible,  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  announces  the  attainment  of  the  first 
half  million  of  its  prospective  $2,000,000  Helen  Keller 
Fund. 

Four  years  ago  Helen  Keller  set  forth  on  a  campaign 
to  raise  a  $2,000,000  Endowment  in  behalf  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation.  From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coasts,  from 
the  Canadian  to  the  Mexican  borders,  she  carried  her 
uplifting  message  of  the  needs  and  problems  of  our 
nation’s  blind  population.  She  told  of  the  activities  al¬ 
ready  under  way  by  the  Foundation  for  the  relief  of 
these  needs  and  the  relation  of  these  problems.  The 
response  was  sympathetic  and  generous. 

Innumerable  small  gifts  toward  the  Fund  assured 
our  Trustees  that  the  interest  in  our  project  was  wide¬ 
spread;  that  a  valuable  moral  as  well  as  a  helpful  finan¬ 
cial  support,  of  nation-wide  character  was  lending 
strength  to  our  undertaking. 

Gradually  to  these  first  gifts  were  added  others. 
Impressed  with  the  scope  of  the  Foundation’s  activities 
and  the  permanent  necessity  for  our  work,  about  a  year 
ago  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  generously  gave 
$50,000.  Mr.  Rockefeller’s  gift  was  accompanied  by  a 
tentative  promise  of  a  further  contribution  when  the 
Fund  should  have  reached  a  half  million. 

This  generous  proffer  brought  forth  munificent 
pledges  from  a  number  of  our  Trustees:  from  Mr.  Felix 
M.  Warburg  $50,000;  from  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel  $50,000;  from 
Mr.  William  Ziegler,  Jr.,  $10,000.  To  these  were  added 
liberal  pledges  from  other  humanely  interested  friends. 

The  inspiring  message  of  Helen  Keller  published  in 
the  March  “Outlook”  and  winged  personally  to  her 
friends,  brought  many  heartening  responses,  until  now 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  the  profound 
gratification  of  thanking  its  many  faithful  friends  for  this 
first  fulfillment  of  its  endeavors  and  hopes. 
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Tribute  to  Mrs.  Gage 

In  the  presence  of  representatives 
of  the  French  army  and  navy  and 
the  Military  Governor  of  Paris,  Mrs. 
Homer  Gage,  one  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  was  made  an  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  last  March. 

At  an  impressive  ceremony  at  the 
American  Embassy  Court,  Justicien 
Clasy  praised  Mrs.  Gage  for  her 
generosity  to  French  charities.  She 
has  been  President  of  the  American 
Committee  for  Fatherless  Children 
of  France  and  President  of  the  Fra¬ 
ternity  Franco-American. 

Inter-School  Spelling  Contest 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  met  the 
Connecticut  School  in  a  first  spell¬ 
ing  contest  between  schools,  and  by 
a  very  close  margin  met  also  defeat. 

The  pronouncer,  Mr.  L.  H.  Bug- 
bee,  Superintendent  of  Schools  at 
West  Hartford,  had  prepared  a  list 
of  eight  hundred  words  from  the 
Spaulding  and  Miller  Speller,  which 
is  used  by  both  schools.  This  list 
having  been  exhausted,  other  words 
were  selected  to  spell  down  the  re¬ 
maining  contestants. 

When  only  eight  minutes  of  the 
two-hour  limit  remained,  there  were 
left  two  girls,  one  from  each  school, 
to  complete  the  contest.  Finally,  the 
Overbrook  girl  misspelled  the  word 
“susceptible,”  and  upon  the  correct 
spelling  by  the  Hartford  pupil,  great 
cheers  arose  from  the  Connecticut 
school  pupils,  who  made  much  of 
their  champion. 


The  Overbrook  group  had  a  most 
delightful  visit  at  Hartford  and  also 
at  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind  which  they 
visited  on  their  way  to  Connecticut. 

Principals,  teachers,  and  students 
were  most  cordial  in  their  reception 
of  the  Overbrook  visitors,  sparing 
no  effort  to  make  the  occasion  a 
memorable  one. 

The  result  of  the  contest  cannot 
be  measured  in  words,  but  the  bene¬ 
fit  derived  from  the  competition 
meant  a  great  deal,  and  while  Over¬ 
brook  did  not  come  back  crowned 
with  laurels  they  felt  that  it  was  a 
hard  fought  battle  and  a  glorious 
defeat. 

Outlooks  Wanted 

The  request  for  back  numbers  of 
the  Outlook  published  in  the  last 
issue  of  this  magazine  brought  a 
response  most  gratifying  to  the  Li¬ 
brarian.  There  are  still  missing 
numbers  needed  by  the  Foundation 
and  if  they  can  be  found,  and  sent 
to  the  Library,  they  will  be  highly 
valued.  A  list  of  copies  desired  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Vol.  1,  Nos.  1  and  2. 

Vol.  2,  Nos.  2  and  3. 

Vol.  3,  Nos.  3  and  4. 

Vol.  4,  No.  2. 

Vol.  13,  No.  3. 

Vol.  14,  No.  2. 

Vol.  15,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4. 

Vol.  16,  Nos.  2  and  3. 

Vo!.  18,  No.  1  . 


Weeks  for  the  Blind 


Pittsburgh  Week  for  the  Blind 

The  Fifth  Annual  Pittsburgh 
Week  for  the  Blind  was  held  April 
17th,  18th,  and  19th,  1928,  in  the 
Wabash  Building,  where  each  of  the 
four  preceding  annual  weeks  were 
held.  The  Wabash  Building  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  well  adapted  for  this 
purpose,  requiring  no  artificial 
adornment. 

Mrs.  William  MaClay  Hall,  very 
well  known  in  Pittsburgh,  was  gen¬ 
eral  chairman,  and  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  she  had  many  duties  on 
her  hands,  including  the  Presidency 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  that  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Club,  she  found  time  to 
carry  the  Week  for  the  Blind  to  a 
magnificent  conclusion.  Although 
the  proceeds  of  this  Fifth  Annual 
Week  were  not  equal  in  figures  to 
that  of  1927,  the  educational  pub¬ 
licity  is  estimated  as  very  much  great¬ 
er  than  ever  heretofore.  The  First 
Week  being  represented  by  the  fig¬ 
ure  (1),  the  second  would  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  (2),  the  third  by  (3),  the 
fourth  by  (9),  and  the  fifth,  the  one 
just  passed,  by  (7).  From  these  fig¬ 
ures  you  can  gather  the  growing 
popularity  of  this  annual  event,  and 
when  you  know  that  the  proceeds 
this  year  were  approximately 
$32,000.00  in  cash  sales  receipts, 
cash  for  tearoom,  and  charge  order 
yet  to  be  delivered,  you  will  grasp 
still  further  the  educational  sales 
value  of  this  campaign. 

While  this  event  is  called  a  Week 
for  the  Blind,  it  is  focused  in  three 
days  known  as  Catholic  Day,  Jew¬ 
ish,  and  Protestant  Day,  and  it  can¬ 


not  be  many  years  at  this  rate  be¬ 
fore  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburgh  will 
understand  what  the  needs  of  our 
blind  people  are,  and  what  great 
need  there  is  for  preventing  unnec¬ 
essary  blindness. 

H.  R.  Latimer. 

Brooklyn  Week  for  the  Blind 

The  annual  Week  for  the  Blind  was 
held  in  the  160th  Infantry  Armory, 
Brooklyn,  from  April  30th  to  May 
3rd. 

Fourteen  years  ago  in  two  small 
stores  on  Montague  Street  the  first 
Week  for  the  Blind  sale  was  held, 
the  returns  being  a  little  over  $1,000. 
Each  year  since  that  date  a  larger 
number  of  people  have  become  in¬ 
terested  in  this  great  charity  and  in 
1928  over  two  hundred  churches 
and  clubs  conducted  a  tearoom  in 
connection  with  the  sale. 

Twenty-five  blind  men  and  wo¬ 
men  demonstrated  the  various  crafts 
of  the  blind,  and  the  total  returns 
were  $45,000. 

The  great  success  of  this  Week 
for  the  Blind  has  encouraged  other 
cities  to  follow  the  same  policy  and 
from  their  attempts  have  come  re¬ 
ports  of  great  interest  in  the  city 
populations  with  appreciation  of  the 
fact  that  the  blind  are  no  longer  a 
group  of  helpless  dependents,  but 
men  and  women  with  normal  inter¬ 
ests,  courageously  overcoming  a 
cruel  handicap. 


H.  B.  Griswold. 


The  Harmon  Foundation  Awards 

By  Helen  Griffiths  Harmon 


WHENEVER  the  Harmon 
Foundation  announces  one  of 
our  awards  for  constructive 
and  creative  achievement  (and  this 
was  especially  true  of  the  Awards 
for  the  Blind),  a  situation  arises 
which  causes  us  a  great  deal  of  con¬ 
cern.  Immediately  upon  reading  of 
this  “philanthropic  organization” 
which  is  dispensing  money  for  vari¬ 
ous  experiments  in  social  better¬ 
ment,  people  begin  to  see  in  us  the 
solution  of  their  own  particular 
problem.  Each  one  interprets  our 
motives  in  terms  of  himself,  he 
wants  not  what  we  are  trying  to 
give  the  world  as  a  whole,  but  some 
sort  of  individual  assistance  for  him¬ 
self  alone.  We  are  expected  to  be 
“all  things  to  all  men.” 

Someone  says,  “The  Harmon 
Foundation  has  a  lot  of  money,  it 
should  be  able  to  set  me  up  in  busi¬ 
ness.”  Another  feels  that  since  we 
are  in  New  York,  we  should  have 
no  trouble  in  selling  his  manu¬ 
scripts,  or  paintings,  or  anything 
else  he  happens  to  be  interested  in. 
A  third  is  sure  that  the  gift  of  a  few 
dollars  will  buy  a  coat  which  in  turn 
will  help  him  get  a  job.  A  fourth 
has  a  plan  for  the  abolishment  of 
floods,  and  suggests  that  we  bring 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  President. 
A  fifth  has  invented  a  remarkable 
new  type  of  garter,  and  would  like 
to  have  the  Foundation  help  him  get 
the  patents.  And  so  on,  each  one 
interpreting  the  awards  not  as  they 
stand,  a  concrete  and  definite  thing, 
but  rather  in  terms  of  their  own 
need.  It  isn’t  that  they  don’t  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  awards.  Most  of  them 


are  most  enthusiastic,  but  as  for 
themselves,  they  want,  as  the  slang 
expression  so  aptly  puts  it,  “some¬ 
thing  else  again.” 

We  like  our  awards.  We’ve 
worked  hard  over  them,  and  we 
think  they  fit  the  need  pretty  neat¬ 
ly.  We  know  the  idea  is  practical 
because  we  have  tried  it  before.  And 
we  have  the  best  advice  that  such 
organizations  as  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  can  give 
us.  We’ve  even  fussed  a  lot  over 
the  final  form  of  the  announcement. 
But  as  soon  as  that  announcement 
came  out  we  were  inundated,  not 
with  material  within  the  scope  of 
the  awards,  but  with  suggestions  for 
other  ways  in  which  we  might 
spend  our  money. 

Now,  after  all,  we  are  a  business 
organization,  only  our  business 
happens  to  be  making  a  study  of 
the  best  methods  of  helping  people 
to  find  happiness  in  their  own 
achievements,  rather  than  selling 
bonds  or  apartment  houses.  I  don’t 
know  a  man  who  would  go  into  a 
shoe  store  and  ask  for  an  automo¬ 
bile,  yet  this  organization  has  re¬ 
ceived  requests  that  are  just  as  un¬ 
believable  as  that ! 

And  we  feel  like  the  shoe  clerk. 
He’d  gladly  sell  the  man  a  car,  only 
he  doesn’t  happen  to  have  one  in 
stock,  and  we’d  gladly  help  every¬ 
one  who  deserves  it,  and  try  out 
every  good  new  scheme,  only  we 
haven’t  the  equipment  in  stock, 
neither  the  time,  nor  the  money,  nor 
the  working  staff. 

We  offer  six  groups  of  awards  to 
blind  people,  men,  women  and  chil- 
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dren  throughout  the  country  in  the 
hope  that  we  may  reach  out  to  them 
and  help  them  develop  within  them¬ 
selves  the  happiness  that  comes 
from  work  that  is  well  done  and 
lives  that  are  in  tune  with  the  world. 
The  six  awards  are  classified  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

1.  Suggestions  for  future  awards  for 

the  blind 

2.  Achievements  of  economic  value 

3.  Literature 

4.  Progress  in  the  first  two  years  of 

blindness 

5.  Participation  in  home  activities 

6.  Improvement  of  children  in 

schools  for  the  blind 

This  is  the  total  extent  of  the 
Harmon  Foundation  work  for  the 
blind.  We  hope  the  awards  will 
help  everyone  with  whom  they 
come  in  contact.  But  we  can’t  want 
this  to  be  merely  the  material  helo 
that  money  can  give.  If  that  were 
the  case,  the  disappointment  and 
discouragement  of  those  not  win¬ 
ning  would  far  overshadow  the  joy 
and  satisfaction  of  the  few  lucky 
ones.  No.  Our  aim  is  to  help  peo¬ 
ple  to  see  the  satisfaction  of  having 
made  a  sincere  endeavor  to  prove 
oneself  worthy  of  recognition,  for  in 
the  fight  itself  lies  the  true  and  last¬ 
ing  reward. 

When  a  man  offers  his  son  a  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  if  he  will  refrain  from 
cigarettes  until  he  is  twenty-one,  he  is 
not  anxious  merely  to  stop  the  boy 
from  smoking  and  see  him  win  a  prize. 
He  is  trying  to  encourage  him  gen¬ 
tly  in  the  formation  of  good  habits 
—  self  control  —  trustworthiness  — 
health  consciousness — perseverance. 


So  it  is  with  the  Harmon  Foun¬ 
dation.  When  we  have  given  awards 
for  various  types  of  outstanding  ef¬ 
fort  in  the  past,  we  have  done  it 
always  with  this  aim  in  mind,  and 
we  feel  that  as  the  years  go  on,  and 
our  work  becomes  definitely  estab¬ 
lished,  we  are  really  accomplishing 
the  thing  we  set  out  to  do.  Perhaps 
some  day  the  world  will  realize  that 
the  loser  in  a  race  may  be  just  as 
worthy  as  the  winner,  and  even 
more  so,  considering  his  handicaps. 

Bessie  Sinton  Prize  Contest 

Calvin  Glover  reports  that  the 
Bessie  Sinton  Prize  Contest,  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  December  number 
of  the  Outlook,  has  been  extended 
until  October  first.  Most  of  the 
articles  submitted  have  discussed 
the  professional  careers  of  particu¬ 
lar  blind  persons,  without  throwing 
much  light  upon  the  general  prob¬ 
lem  of  rehabilitation.  The  purpose 
of  Miss  Sinton  in  offering  these 
prizes  was  to  encourage  more  in¬ 
tensive  study  of  methods  employed 
and  results  obtained  by  workers  for 
the  adult  blind.  It  is  hoped  that 
these  articles  will  prepare  the  way 
for  a  fruitful  discussion  program  at 
the  thirteenth  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  in  1929.  Experienced 
workers  are  urged  to  enter  the  con¬ 
test,  even  though  they  may  not  be 
interested  in  the  prizes. 

Communications  should  be  direct¬ 
ed  to  the  Bessie  Sinton  Prize  Con¬ 
test,  1548  Central  Parkway,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio. 
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Vacations  at  Rest  Haven 

Rest  Haven,  in  Monroe  County, 
New  York,  will  open  its  hospitable 
doors  for  the  season  of  1928  on  June 
4th.  For  the  past  five  summers,  blind 
women  and  girls  have  been  enter¬ 
tained  for  vacation  periods  as  guests 
in  the  fine  Colonial  house  especially 
adapted  to  their  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience.  There  are  spacious 
grounds,  alluring  grape  arbors  and 
a  motor  launch  on  a  nearby  lake. 

Any  blind  woman  desiring  to 
spend  a  vacation  in  this  delightful 
environment  may  address  Rest 
Haven,  One  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York. 

The  arrangement  of  the  groups 
for  the  summer  of  1928  follow: 

Group  1  leaves  New  York  June 
4th,  returns  June  22nd. 

Group  2  leaves  New  York  June 
25th,  returns  July  13th. 

Group  3  leaves  New  York  July 
16th,  returns  August  3rd. 

Group  4  leaves  New  York  August 
6th,  returns  August  24th. 

Group  5  leaves  New  York  August 
27th,  returns  September  14th. 

Group  6  leaves  New  York  Sep¬ 
tember  17th,  returns  October  5th. 

Life  Insurance  Salesmen 

The  experience  of  the  eighty-five 
insurance  salesmen  reported  in  our 
recent  survey  should  be  a  potent 
antidote  for  all  those  workers  with 
the  blind  who  are  jaded  with  com¬ 
promises  and  negatives.  Here  we 
seem  to  find  a  job  where  the  factor 
of  blindness  need  not  deter  one  from 
what  approximates  a  normal  and 
productive  life.  In  spite  of  their 
so-called  handicap,  these  men  and 
women  are  competing  with  the 


seeing  upon  equal  terms  of  pres¬ 
tige  and  accomplishment. 

We  have  this  recent  letter  from 
the  Manager  of  a  large  Eastern  in¬ 
surance  organization : 

“From  our  observation  and  ex¬ 
perience  at  this  office  (we  have  two 
totally  blind  men  and  one  with 
about  ten  percent  vision,  who  have 
been  working  with  us  successfully 
for  some  time)  I  would  say  that 
lack  of  sight  is  neither  an  asset  nor 
an  insurmountable  barrier  to  a  ca¬ 
reer  in  this  business. 

“In  a  blind  candidate  for  a  sales 
position  with  us,  we  would  look  for 
the  same  qualities  of  intelligence, 
sincerity,  loyalty,  enthusiasm  and 
sales  personality  that  we  would  look 
for  ordinarily.  If  a  candidate  had 
these  qualities  plus  some  satisfac¬ 
tory  method  of  learning  and  keep¬ 
ing  familiar  with  rate  manuals  and 
other  printed  sales  material  as  well 
as  some  plan  which  would  enable 
him  to  get  about  town  readily,  there 
is  no  reason  why  he  could  not  make 
normal  progress. 

“Our  blind  salesmen  here  meas¬ 
ure  up  in  every  way  to  a  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  character  and  ability  and  are 
as  thorough  students  of  life  insur¬ 
ance  as  any  connected  with  the  or¬ 
ganization.” 

The  Foundation’s  study  of  insur¬ 
ance  underwriting  will  be  available 
for  distribution  July  first. 

Lela  Brown 

The  Research  Department  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  has  been  asked  to  make 
a  special  study  of  the  status  of  blind  per¬ 
sons  in  the  field  of  osteopathy.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  this  investigation  may  be  some¬ 
what  broadened  and,  therefore,  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Research  will  greatly  appreciate  re¬ 
ceiving  the  names  and  addresses  of  sight¬ 
less  practitioners  in  any  branch  of  manip¬ 
ulative  or  rhysio-therapy. 


Bulletin  Board 

Contributions  of  news  of  work  for  the  blind  all  over  the  country  are  desired 
for  these  pages.  All  manuscripts  must  be  in  the  editor  s  hands  five  weeks 

prior  to  date  of  publication. 


1VTISS  Katherine  M.  Nicholson,  of 
the  Syracuse  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  reports  that 
an  aid  in  getting  parents  of  the 
country  to  send  their  children  to  the 
Batavia  School  for  the  Blind  has 
been  social  meetings  at  which  the 
parents  of  blind  children  have  met 
the  children  from  Batavia  during 
the  summer  vacations.  By  having 
the  children  who  have  been  to 
school  at  least  a  year  play  with 
those  who  have  not  yet  had  instruc¬ 
tion,  much  good  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  and  the  way  made  easy  for 
their  study  in  a  school  where  blind 
children  are  taught.  This  Associa¬ 
tion  also  reports  much  interest  in 
volunteer  Braille  transcribing. 

T^HE  New  York  Association  for 
A  the  Blind  holds  annually  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  all  the  blind  newsdealers  in 
New  York.  Legislation  for  the 
protection  of  blind  newsdealers  is 
being  sought  and  the  meeting  at  the 
Lighthouse  in  March  of  this  year 
was  attended  by  Mayor  Walker  and 
other  prominent  New  York  officials 
— who  pledged  themselves  to  sup¬ 
port  this  legislation. 

A  STATE  convention  of  the  blind 
was  held  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  April  7,  with  an  attendance 
of  ninety.  Committees  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  effect  a  merger  of  all 
associations  in  the  state  into  one  or¬ 
ganization  with  the  Utah  Associa¬ 
tion  as  a  nucleus,  and  to  report  on 
the  advisability  of  introducing  a  re¬ 
lief  law  into  the  next  session  of  the 


legislature . The  Utah 

Association  for  the  Blind  has  voted 
to  publish  a  quarterly  bulletin  in  ink 
print  to  keep  the  isolated  blind  of 
the  state  informed  on  all  matters  of 
interest  to  them.  It  is  felt  that  the 
paper  will  bind  the  blind  more 
closely  together  and,  being  in  ink 
print,  will  also  serve  to  give  seeing 
members  of  the  family  the  point  of 
view  of  the  members  without  sight. 

O  IXTEEN  of  the  sixty  blind  stu- 
^  dents  at  the  Colorado  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  Blind  made  a  scholas¬ 
tic  average  of  at  least  ninety  per 
cent,  with  no  grade  less  than  eighty 

per  cent . Keen  interest  is 

evident  in  English  work  in  this 
school,  as  two  more  boys  have  had 
poems  and  articles  accepted  and 
paid  for  by  national  magazines. 
. The  Lions  Clubs  of  Colo¬ 
rado  have  again  presented  the 
school  a  goodly  number  of  braille 
books,  and  another  order  is  on  its 
way. 

i 

IV/r  RS.  Blanche  Bieler  Holmes  has 
-LTJ-  recently  been  appointed  exec¬ 
utive  secretary  of  the  Kansas  City 
Association  for  the  Blind.  Her 
daughter,  Miss  Mary  Virginia 
Obear,  one  of  the  Junior  League 
girls,  is  selling  the  Colonial  rugs 
made  by  the  Central  Commission  at 
Jefferson  City.  The  factory  at  1837 
Madison  Avenue  employs  fifty  blind 
men,  and  during  the  month  of  May 
sold  nine  hundred  dozen  brooms 
and  caned  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
chairs  for  the  Board  of  Education. 
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'T'HE  Missouri  School  for  the 
Blind  reports  a  demonstration  of 
school  work  in  all  departments  to  a 
class  from  one  of  the  public  schools, 
to  the  sociology  class  of  Harris 
Teachers  College,  and  to  a  sociology 
class  from  John  Burroughs  Country 
Day  School. 


JESSE  ANDERSON,  blind  stu¬ 
dent  at  the  Idaho  State  School 
at  Gooding,  Idaho,  won  second 
place  in  the  baritone  division  of  the 
state  musical  contest  for  high  school 
students,  conducted  at  Pocatello  in 
April.  Anderson  sang  the  test  song, 
“Uncle  Rome,”  which  was  required 
of  all  contestants,  and  chose  “Three 
for  Jack”  as  his  individual  selection. 
Professor  Theodore  Kratt  of  the 
University  of  Idaho  music  depart¬ 
ment  judged  the  contest. 


TP  VERY  paper  sent  to  Albany  as 
a  result  of  the  January  Regents 
examinations  at  the  New  York 
School  for  the  Blind  was  accepted 
by  the  State  Education  De¬ 
partment.  This  gives  the  teachers 
another  record  of  100  per  cent  in 
their  accuracy  in  rating  papers. 

. On  February  17th  the  Boy 

Scout  troop  gave  a  public  card  party 
in  the  school  hospital.  About  140 
guests  attended  and  the  net  profits 
of  the  party  were  over  $80.00.  This 
was  applied  to  the  purchase  of  new 
Scout  uniforms  with  which  the 
troop  has  recently  been  equipped. 

. The  Girl  Scout  troop  under 

the  leadership  of  Captain  Myra 
Morgan  is  progressing  rapidly  in 
scouting.  The  troop  was  registered 
in  1926  with  8  scouts.  There  are 
now  38  members,  20  of  whom  have 


second  class  badges.  During  the 
past  school  year  54  proficiency 
badges  have  been  earned  by  the 
girls  as  follows:  15  scholarship,  13 
healthwinner,  9  first  aide,  8  music, 
4  needlewoman,  3  dressmaker,  2 
canner. 


/^YVERBROOK  actively  engaged 
in  the  work  of  exhibition  and 
demonstration  during  Philadelphia’s 
Educational  Week  for  the  Blind. 
Large  crowds  each  day  watched 
the  pupils  knitting,  crocheting, 
running  the  sewing  machine,  play¬ 
ing  cards,  checkers  and  other  games, 
visiting  the  tearoom  with  very  evi¬ 
dent  enjoyment;  also  listened  to 
their  musical  selections,  recitations, 
reading  braille,  and  thus,  inciden¬ 
tally,  learned  of  the  numerous  school 
activities  without  taking  time  for  a 
visit,  and  were,  moreover,  unable 
to  resist  a  desire  to  stay  yet  a  little 
longer  to  investigate  the  doings  of 
the  adult  blind. 


T  ADY  CAMPBELL  and  four 
^  other  past  and  present  teachers 
at  Perkins  Institution  were  hos¬ 
tesses,  in  April,  to  about  sixty  fel¬ 
low  alumnae  of  the  Framingham 
Normal  School.  Lady  Campbell 
wrote:  “Our  friends  were  interested 
in  all  the  classes  and  gained  a  nevv 
idea  of  the  capabilities  of  the  blind.” 

. In  April,  four  grammar 

school  boys,  worthy  and  clever  at 
plasticine  map-making,  with  their 
geography  teacher,  Miss  Pratt,  re¬ 
turned  the  educational  visit  of  the 
Pelham  Parkway  group  described  in 
the  last  Outlook.  Traveling  in  Miss 
Pratt’s  Whippet  they  stopped  both 
going  and  coming  at  the  Hartford 
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school,  where  they  also  took  in  the 
Hartford-Overbrook  spelling  match. 
They  were  gone  a  whole  week,  and 
brought  back  much  enthusiasm. 

. Miss  Claudia  Potter’s  class 

in  expression,  which  has  twice  recent¬ 
ly  acted  the  three  plays,  “Master  Pi¬ 
erre  Patelin,”  “The  Brink  of  Si¬ 
lence,”  and  “The  Master  Salesman,” 
before  audiences  filling  our  large  as¬ 
sembly  room,  netted  from  sale  of 
tickets  $439.25.  This  sum  has  been 
handed  over,  one-quarter  to  the 
boys’  athletic  association  and  three- 
quarters  to  the  Howe  Memorial 
Fund,  a  fund  collected,  contributed 
and  controlled  by  present  and  past 
pupils  of  the  boys’  department,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  loans  to 
blind  persons.  The  Perkins  Alum¬ 
nae  also  have  such  a  fund  usable  for  a 

similar  purpose . Mr.  Allen 

announces  that  the  two  bountifully 
equipped  Perkins  Kindergartens  are 
no  longer  full.  He  states  that  there 
will  always  be  vacant  beds  unless 
children  attend  from  outside  New 
England.  One  child  has  come  all 
the  way  from  China  and  Mr.  Allen 
asks :  Should  not  others  come  from 
states  not  having  kindergartens  for 
blind  children? . Many  let¬ 

ters  and  encomiums  have  come  to 
Mr.  Gardiner  since  twenty-four  boys 
and  girls  from  his  choir  broadcast 
from  Station  WEEI  in  Boston  in 
February.  Each  spring  since  1925 
the  choir  has  given  a  concert  at  Jor¬ 
dan  Hall,  Boston,  as  part  of  the 
Civic  Music  Festival.  The  concert 
was  given  this  year  on  May  20th. 
Mr.  Gardiner  has  been  invited  to 
have  the  Perkins  choir  sing  at  the 
Biennial  Convention  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Music  Clubs  in  Bos¬ 


ton  in  June,  1929 . Two 

part-seeing  graduates,  one  also  of 
the  Watertown  High,  are  taking  the 
two-year  course  in  animal  husban¬ 
dry  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricul¬ 
tural  College;,  Amherst ;  first?,  six 
months  theory,  six  practice;  then,  a 
full  year  at  the  college.  At  present 
each  boy  is  serving  his  half-year  on 
farms  with  pay,  the  one  having  to 
do  with  poultry,  the  other  with 
dairy  cattle. 

ISS  NETTIE  STROBEL,  who 
for  the  past  two  years  has 
been  taking  a  course  at  Overbrook, 
has  been  engaged  by  the  Shreveport 
Association  for  the  Blind  as  field 
secretary.  Miss  Strobel  will  com¬ 
mence  her  work  June  1st. 

R.  CLAIRE  E.  OWENS,  of  Ex¬ 
eter,  Nebraska,  blind  osteopath, 
in  April  won  the  Democratic  nom¬ 
ination  for  representative  to  the 
state  legislature.  Besides  her  prac¬ 
tice  Dr.  Owens  has  long  been  active 
in  educational  matters. 

^T^HE  executive  committee  of  the 
**•  A.A.W.B.  is  making  an  effort  to 
secure  renewals  of  membership  in 
the  organization  from  those  who 
have  allowed  them  to  lapse.  A  new 
roster  with  visible  index  of  each 
name  has  been  started.  At  present 
the  paid  membership  is  312.  Inter¬ 
esting  Letters  have  been  received 
from  some  who  have  renewed.  Mr. 
H.  E.  Parrott,  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 
writes  that  he  is  eighty-nine  years 
old  but  that  he  has  “not  ceased  to 
be  sympathetic  to  the  cause”  and 
that  he  is  “glad  to  continue”  his 
membership. 
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rPHIS  month  the  Mobile  Associ- 
ation  for  the  Blind  will  have 
completed  its  first  year  of  industrial 
aid  for  the  blind  in  a  workshop 
equipped  for  the  manufacturing  of 
mops,  rugs,  baskets,  and  the  caning 
of  all  kinds  of  chairs.  It  has  aided, 
in  a  monetary  way,  sixteen  blind 
persons,  who  have  depended  solely 
upon  the  workshop  for  their  liveli¬ 
hood.  A  few  months  ago  the  City 
Commission  issued  an  order  that  all 
street  begging  be  stopped,  and  the 
police  were  informed  that  they  must 
enforce  the  law.  Since  that  time 
few  blind  beggars  have  been  seen 
on  the  streets,  and  the  habitual  ones 
have  sought  refuge  in  the  work¬ 
shop,  where  they  have  been  taught 
various  industries. 


rP  HE  Georgia  Association  of 
A  Workers  for  the  Blind  reports 
the  establishment  of  a  small  Braille 
library  operated  by  the  Georgia  Li¬ 
brary  Commission.  An  arrangement 
with  the  postmaster  has  been  made 
by  which  postal  trucks  are  permit¬ 
ted  to  call  at  residences  for  Braille 
books  when  the  readers  are  ready 
to  return  them  to  the  libraries.  This 
saves  the  Braille  readers  a  great 
amount  of  inconvenience  and  in¬ 
creases  the  amount  of  reading  by 
the  blind. 


T'HE  fifth  Annual  Week  for  the 
-*•  Blind,  held  in  Newark  from  April 
16th  to  April  21st,  is  reported  a  suc¬ 
cess.  Sales  including  orders  totaled 
$1896.69.  Receipts  from  the  tea¬ 
room  amounted  to  $1,428.63. 


1\/T  RS.  RUSH  STURGES  has  been 
re-elected  president  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Society  for  the  Blind. 


r  I  ''HE  Lions  Club  of  Elizabeth, 
**•  New  Jersey,  invited  the  blind 
people  of  New  Jersey  to  listen  in 
at  the  broadcasting  of  the  Lions 
International  in  Pittsburgh,  April 
28th.  As  a  result  of  the  interest 
awakened  one  of  the  Elizabeth 
Lions,  a  florist,  gave  employment  to 
a  young  blind  man  who  went  to 
work  for  him  the  next  week. 


KANSAS  GRADUATES  SEEK 
POSITIONS 

Positions  by  two  young  men  about  24 
years  of  age.  Both  are  graduates  from 
the  Kansas  State  School  for  the  Blind. 

Both  will  receive  three  years’  State  Cer¬ 
tificates  from  the  State  Teachers  College, 
Pittsburg,  Kansas,  at  close  of  school,  1928. 

Each  has  a  keen,  alert  mind,  is  a  thor¬ 
ough  worker,  and  possessed  of  a  high 
sense  of  honor  and  integrity,  and  good 
executive  ability. 

One  has  had  three  years’  experience 
teaching  in  the  School  for  the  Adult 
Blind,  where  he  gave  good  satisfaction. 

For  any  further  information  address 
Kansas  State  School  for  Blind,  Kansas 
City,  Kansas. 


MISSING  COPIES  OF  THE  BEACON 

The  Foundation  Library  requires  the 
following  copies  of  the  Beacon  to  com¬ 
plete  its  files: 

January,  1917  (two  copies) 

March,  1917 
May,  1917 
July,  1917 
August,  1917 
June,  1919 


Ophthalmia  Neonatorum 

Proportion  of  Pupils  Blind  from  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum  in  Residen¬ 
tial  and  Day  School  Classes  for  the  Blind — 1926-1927 


Total  New 

Pupils  New  Pupils 

Total  Blind  Admis-  Blind 

Pupils  from  sions  from 

Schools  1926-27  O.  N.  1926-27  O.  N. 


Alabama  School  for  the  Blind . Data 

Arizona  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind .  10 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind . 126 

California  School  for  the  Blind . . 108 

Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind .  71 

Conn.  Institute  for  the  Blind,  School  Department.  .  66 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind . Data 

Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind . Data 

Idaho  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind .  22 

Illinois  School  for  the  Blind . 235 

Indiana  School  for  the  Blind . 144 

Iowa  School  for  the  Blind . 136 

Kansas  School  for  the  Blind . 125 

Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind . 112 

Louisiana  School  for  the  Blind .  69 

Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Negro  Blind .  28 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind 

(white  and  colored  pupils) . 151 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 

for  the  Blind . 297 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind . Data 

Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind . 108 

Mississippi  School  for  the  Blind .  75 

Missouri  School  for  the  Blind . 113 

Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind .  16 

Nebraska  School  for  the  Blind .  55 

New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind .  84 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Education 

of  the  Blind . 125 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind . 163 

North  Carolina  State  School  for  the 

Blind  and  the  Deaf  (white) . 186 

(colored)  .  71 

North  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind . Data 

Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind . 247 

Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind . 144 

Oregon  State  School  for  the  Blind .  48 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 

of  the  Blind . 268 

Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind . 147 

South  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind.  .Data 

South  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind .  36 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind . 192 

Texas  School  for  the  Blind . 207 

Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind .  33 
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West  Virginia  Schools  for  the 


Per  Cent 
Classes 


Louisiana- 


Minnesota- 


Ohio- 


Per  Cent 


Per  Cent 


.  71 

11 

13 

1 

Data 

not  available 

.  70 

8 

14 

0 

Data 

not  available 

.136 

22 

26 

7 

.4295 

788 

627 

62 

18.4% 

9.8% 

.  37 

4 

16 

0 

Data 

not  available 

.  65 

14 

15 

2 

Data 

not  available 

.  27 

12 

3 

0 

.  3 

0 

0 

0 

.  55 

5 

7 

0 

.  7 

1 

0 

0 

.  26 

6 

7 

0 

.  12 

1 

1 
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1 
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0 

.  39 
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AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Inc. 

GRAND  CENTRAL  PALACE 
125  East  46th  Street,  New  York  City 

Date . 

I  wish  to  become  a  member  of  the  Foundation  paying  $ .  per  annum. 

Name . 

Business  Address  . . 

Residence  Address . . . . 

Contributing  . $10  per  annum  Patron  . $100  to  $500  per  annum 

Associate  . $25  per  annum  Life  .  . $1,000 

Sustaining  . $50  per  annum  Founder  . $10,000 

Benefactor . $1,000  or  more  per  annum 

If  you  cannot  become  a  member  of  the  Foundation  such  contributions  as  you  offer  will  be 
gratefully  received. 

Memberships  of  $10  or  more  per  year  include  $2.00  subscription  for  the  “Outlook  for  the 
Blind”  for  one  year. 

All  payments  should  be  made  to  the  order  of  Herbert  H.  White,  Treasurer. 


Book  News 

For  the  American  Library  Association  Committee  on  Work  with  the  Blind 

By  Sherman  C.  Swift* 


I  think  my  exordium  this  time 
must  be  in  the  nature  of  a  re¬ 
quest  for  grace.  In  the  last  Book 
News  I  stated  that  “Hors  de  Sa 
Prison”  by  Corinne  Rochleau  would 
probably  be  reviewed  at  this  time. 
Unfortunately  the  stars  in  their 
courses  have  fought  against  Moab 
(I  being  Moab!),  and  the  book  still 
remains  an  enigma  to  me.  The  best 
I  can  now  say  is  that,  failing  the 
kind  offices  of  some  other  reviewer 
more  favorably  situated  than  myself, 
I  can  only  refer  to  the  work  in 
question  when  I  shall  have  read  it. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  books 
dealing  with  a  special  branch  of 
work  for  the  blind  lies  before  me 
at  this  moment.  I  refer  to  “The 
Blind  Child  and  His  Reading,”  a 
handbook  for  teachers  of  primary 
Braille  reading,  by  Kathryn  E. 
Maxfield,  M.A.,  Research  Psycholo¬ 
gist  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  (American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  New  York  City, 
$1.75).  Miss  Maxfield  has  done  the 
teachers  of  Braille  reading  a  real 
service  in  presenting,  not  mere 
theories,  but  results  of  actual  tests 
and  experiments  covering  a  number 
of  years;  and  in  deducing  there¬ 
from  sound  principles  of  practice. 
Of  course,  it  is  a  foregone  conclu¬ 
sion  that  some  of  us  will  differ  in 
certain  points  as  to  the  real  signifi¬ 
cance  of  some  of  the  results  declared 
by  Miss  Maxfield.  But,  on  the 
whole,  it  seems  to  me  there  must 
be  a  substantial  unanimity  of  opin¬ 
ion  according  with  our  author’s 
judgment. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  chap¬ 
ters  to  me  was  that  dealing  with 
the  mechanics  of  Braille  reading. 
When  a  boy  at  school,  I  was  merely 
handed  a  card  with  the  New  York 
Point  alphabet  explained  in  Fine 
Letter,  and  was  told  to  learn  it. 
There  was  no  attempt  whatever 
made  to  guide  me  or  my  comrades 
in  placing  the  hands  or  fingers  in 
the  easiest  and  most  practical  posi¬ 
tions  ;  there  was  not  the  slightest 
hint  of  advice  about  relaxation  in 
order  to  get  the  greatest  pleasure 
out  of  reading.  No,  not  at  all. 
There  was  one  object,  and  only  one, 
namely,  that  we  should  learn  to 
read.  How  we  learned  was  left  to 
ourselves.  There  is,  of  course,  a 
certain  inevitable  trend  towards  the 
line  of  least  resistance,  and  this  re¬ 
sults  in  most  people  who  read  with 
their  fingers  finding  an  eventual 
balance  between  a  stiffness  and 
flabbiness,  so  to  speak,  so  that  with 
practice  the  fingers  do  their  work 
without  great  apparent  strain  on 
nerve  and  muscle.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  much  greater  number 
of  fast  readers  could  be  developed 
were  intelligent  and,  shall  I  say, 
scientific  instructions  given  at  the 
beginning. 

Miss  Maxfield  reports  results  of 
tests  from  Germany.  These  show 
that  in  that  country  left-handed 
readers  win — should  I  say  hands 
down?  On  reading  this  statement, 
I  felt  my  chest  perceptibly  expand, 
because  I  myself  am  a  left-handed 
reader.  On  second  thoughts,  how¬ 
ever,  I  reverted  to  my  usual  size, 
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because  I  realized  that  the  readers 
of  the  class  mentioned  were  Ger¬ 
mans  reading  their  own  system. 
Now,  I  read  contracted  German 
Braille.  But  I  must  confess  that  my 
experience  in  that  field  is  something 
like  Sir  Joshua  Reynold’s  horse. 
Once  Sir  Joshua  and  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson  of  dictionary  fame,  were 
riding  through  Devon.  Sir  Joshua 
complained  of  the  slowness  of  his 
horse,  saying  that  when  going  down 
hill  it  merely  put  one  foot  before 
the  other.  “Yes,”  replied  Dr.  John¬ 
son,  “and  when  he  goes  up  hill,  he 
stands  still.”  That  is  about  the  way 
I  feel  about  German  Braille.  At  the 
best,  it  is  like  Reynold’s  horse  go¬ 
ing  down  hill,  and  sometimes  it 
is  like  the  same  animal  going  up 
hill.  When  my  efforts  are  trans¬ 
ferred  to  anyone  of  several  other 
things,  the  acceleration  in  speed  is 
remarkable.  And  I  note  with  inter¬ 
est  that  Miss  Maxfield  states  that 
my  individual  experience  is  that  of 
the  average  finger  reader  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  Is  it  the  quality  of  Braille,  or 
is  it  the  language?  I  cannot  say. 

There  is  another  point  of  interest 
in  this  question  of  mechanics  of 
Braille  reading  which  is  only  hinted 
at  by  Miss  Maxfield.  I  refer  to  the 
placing  of  the  book  on  a  slant  rather 
than  directly  across  the  body.  For 
one-handed  readers  like  myself,  a 
slanting  position,  or  even  a  definite 
right  angle  posture,  is  much  more 
convenient  than  that  stressed  in  our 
present  work.  In  fact,  I  find  that  I 
can  do  my  best  reading  when  lying 
on  my  side  and  the  book  in  such  a 
position  that  my  finger  travels 
directly  outward,  the  length  of  the 
Braille  character  being  across  my 


finger  from  side  to  side.  In  this  way 
I  discover  practically  no  fatigue, 
and  can  blunder  along  at  a  tolerably 
good  gait.  I  wonder  if  many  of  the 
blind  who  read  with  one  hand  have 
tried  this  scheme.  It  is  quite  worth 
while. 

In  the  chapter  on  phonics  and 
speech  defects,  our  author  lays 
particular  stress  upon  the  inculca¬ 
tion  of  correct  speech  habits.  And 
yet,  sometimes  I  am  not  certain  as 
to  the  exact  meaning  of  the  term 
speech  defect.  Sometimes  it  appears 
to  apply  to  nervous  conditions, 
sometimes  to  mere  incorrect  pro¬ 
nunciation,  slovenly  enunciation, 
and  so  on.  Logic,  however,  tells  me 
that  the  meaning  is  doubtless  that 
of  physical  application. 

With  regard  to  so-called  Provin¬ 
cial  pronunciation,  the  question  is 
rather  a  delicate  one.  In  England, 
for  instance,  the  average,  or  norm, 
of  correct  speech  is  what  is  known 
as  the  Oxford  way.  But  is  there 
anywhere  in  America  a  definite  and 
accepted  standard?  Even  our  dic¬ 
tionaries  in  hundreds  of  cases 
allow  of  two  or  even  more  pronun¬ 
ciations;  and  there  is  a  considerable 
variation  in  vowel  effects  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Are  we  not  liable 
in  any  school  to  find  teachers  and 
pupils,  if  natives  of  the  same  State, 
guilty  of  the  same  Provincialisms? 
I  remember  a  number  of  years  ago 
that  a  cousin  of  mine,  teaching  in  a 
Wisconsin  school,  was  required  to 
teach  a  pronunciation  closely  ap¬ 
proximating  that  of  Oxford.  In 
other  words,  glass  was  to  be  pro¬ 
nounced  glahss;  path,  pahth;  bath, 
bahth,  and  so  forth.  This  pronun- 
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ciation  is  taught  in  other  States,  but 
it  is  by  no  means  universal.  In 
Canada  west  of  the  Maritime  Prov¬ 
inces,  speech  is  quick,  clipped,  and 
rather  hard,  with  a  preponderance 
of  flat,  short  vowels.  In  Nova  Scotia 
the  language  of  the  natives  is  much 
softer,  with  broad  a’s,  and  a  very 
pleasant  enunciation.  Teachers  and 
pupils  in  both  these  regions  pro¬ 
nounce  very  largely  in  the  same 
way.  And  it  is  interesting  to  note 
how  persistent  Provincial  pronun¬ 
ciations  are  when  acquired  in  child¬ 
hood.  The  great  actor,  David  Gar¬ 
rick,  never  conquered  his  native 
Staffordshire  dialectic  pronuncia¬ 
tion  in  certain  words.  For  instance, 
he  always  said  shupreme  for 
supreme,  and  shuperior  for  superior. 
But  where  there  is  an  accepted 
standard  of  pronunciation,  there  is 
a  sufficient  similarity  among  edu¬ 
cated  people  speaking  the  same 
tongue  to  ensure  a  high  level  of 
correction.  In  my  humble  opinion, 
granting  variation  in  vowel  sounds, 
the  most  important  point  is  that  of 
accent,  or  rather,  tonic  stress.  If  a 
word  is  properly  accented,  a  slight 
difference  such  as  the  length  of  an  i 
makes  little  or  no  difference  in  the 
general  effect. 

Readers  of  “The  School  Child  and 
His  Reading”  will  be  attracted  by 
the  special  cases  given  in  Chapter 
VI.  The  history  of  little  Bobby  and 
others  is  intensely  interesting,  en¬ 
gaging  as  it  does  both  the  brain  and 
the  heart  of  the  reader.  And  the 
tests  which  close  the  book  are  of 
immense  value  to  teachers  who  are 
earnestly  determined  to  do  their  full 
duty  by  their  pupils.  The  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  ex¬ 


tremely  fortunate  in  having  on  its 
staff  such  an  enthusiastic  and  effi¬ 
cient  scientist  as  Miss  Maxfield.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  many  other 
works  of  equal  interest  and  value 
will  come  from  her  pen. 

A  few  days  ago  a  friend  brought 
to  my  attention  a  volume  of  “The 
Best  French  Short  Stories  for  1926- 
1927”  (Dodd,  Mead  and  Company, 
New  York,  $2.50).  Among  the 
stories  in  this  volume  is  one  by 
Rene  Jolivet,  entitled,  “The  Blind 
Man.”  It  is  an  excellent  example  of 
what  an  intelligent  blind  man  is 
not.  Strange,  isn’t  it,  that  I  should 
find  myself  continually  knocking 
stories  written  about  blind  people. 
Perhaps,  being  blind  myself,  I  know 
too  much  about  my  class;  and  it  is 
always  a  bad  thing  for  a  reviewer 
or  a  critic  to  know  too  much  about 
the  subject  with  which  he  is  deal¬ 
ing.  Nevertheless,  this  particular 
story  is  so  much  awry,  that  I  can¬ 
not  help  mentioning  it  here. 

Hernoy,  a  rich  and  distinguished 
French  painter,  loses  his  sight  in  an 
automobile  accident.  Although  his 
whole  life  and  his  whole  tempera¬ 
ment  had  been  connected  with 
colors  and  their  combinations,  very 
shortly  after  his  loss  of  sight 
Hernoy  finds  himself  unable  to  visu¬ 
alize  tints  and  shades,  particularly 
when  these  were  of  the  delicate 
class.  Now,  there  may  be  artists 
without  visual  memory.  There  cer¬ 
tainly  are  musicians  who  require  to 
go  through  the  muscular  activity  of 
producing  the  notes  before  they  can 
hear  them.  But,  I  imagine  that  a 
master  painter,  particularly  those  of 
the  renown  supposed  to  have  been 
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achieved  by  Hernoy,  would  be  able 
to  remember  and  visualize  colors, 
at  least  for  two  or  three  months 
after  the  loss  of  physical  vision. 
Hernoy,  however,  could  not  do  so. 

This  famous  painter  had  a  ser¬ 
vant,  Martha.  And,  lo  and  behold, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
master  was  a  man  of  refinement  and 
of  presumed  physical  capacity,  we 
learn  that  Martha  was  in  the  habit 
of  undressing  her  master  and  put¬ 
ting  him  to  bed  (what  strange 
people  these  French  artists  must 
be!).  And  then,  again,  we  learn  that 
Hernoy,  when  showing  a  guest  into 
his  dining  room  (or  was  it  his  liv¬ 
ing  room  ?)  groped  his  way  along 
the  wall  of  the  passage  from  the  hall 
door.  This  was  several  months  after 
he  had  been  blinded,  and  had  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  his  life  in  the 
dark.  If  we  may  be  permitted  to 
quote  big  things  in  relation  to  small, 
I  might  say  that  this  groping  of 
Hernoy  along  the  passage  wall  re¬ 
minds  me  of  Isaiah’s  statement: 
“We  grope  for  the  wall  like  the 
blind,  and  we  grope  as  if  we  had 
no  eyes.” 

And  then  (another  indication  of 
the  social  habits  of  these  French 
artists  when  they  become  blind), 
we  are  told  that  Hernoy  clad  in 
his  red  pyjamas,  awaited  the  arrival 
of  a  charming  young  lady,  also  an 
artist. 

There  may  be  such  blind  men  and 
such  blind  artists  as  Hernoy — there 
are  certainly  some  in  fiction.  But 
I  have  never  known  any  personally. 
The  story  in  question  may  be  one 
of  the  best  French  short  stories  for 
1926-19 27  in  its  literary  form,  but 


it  would  seem  to  me  to  be  horribly 
bad  psychology — and  rather  sus¬ 
picious  sociology.  To  be  serious,  the 
story  is  really  that  of  the  success 
of  Martha’s  jealousy.  The  author, 
knowing  nothing  of  blind  people, 
thought  that  it  would  be  good  to 
have  a  blind  character,  just  to  show 
how  easily  he  could  be  deceived.  If 
you  get  a  chance  to  see  this  partic¬ 
ular  volume,  read  “The  Blind  Man” 
and  let  me  know  your  opinion. 

In  the  March  number  of  the 
Austrian  Braille  journal,  “Johann 
Wilhelm  Klein,”  appears  an  inten¬ 
sely  interesting  article  by  Dr.  Rolf 
Reissmann,  under  the  caption, 
“Konnersreuth.”  Unfortunately, 
this  splendid  literary  Braille  journal 
seldom  gives  the  source  from  which 
it  draws  its  excellent  articles,  and 
I  therefore  have  no  present  idea 
from  which  inkprint  journal  the 
article  in  question  is  found.  I  shall, 
however,  write  the  Editor  of  “The 
Klein”  for  information,  and  hope  to 
have  it  for  announcement  in  the 
September  “News,”  so  that  any  of 
my  readers  curious  enough  to  wish 
to  read  the  article  in  its  entirety, 
could  find  the  magazine  probably  in 
his  own  city  library. 

Konnersreuth  is  a  small  village  in 
Germany,  and  at  present  its  most 
interesting  inhabitant  is  Therese 
Neumann.  Some  five  or  six  years 
ago  Fraulein  Neumann  witnessed  a 
conflagration,  and  as  a  result  suf¬ 
fered  from  fright  neurosis,  which 
rendered  her  totally  blind,  partially 
deaf,  and  lame.  Knowing  little  or 
nothing  of  the  outside  world  (she 
has  never  travelled  in  a  railway 
coach  in  her  life),  and  having  very 
little  education,  but  being  of  a  very 
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religious,  not  to  say  mystic,  temper¬ 
ament,  Therese  concentrated  her 
whole  mental  and  spiritual  life  upon 
the  inner  contemplation  of  Christ 
and  the  cross.  The  result  is  that 
she  now  has  “ecstasies,”  sees  visions 
which  are  just  as  real  to  her  as 
though  they  were  actually  embodied 
and  passing  before  normal  physical 
eyes.  But  between  times,  she  is 
thoroughly  sensible  and  normal, 
with  the  hard-headed  normality  of 
the  German  peasant.  It  is  not  the 
visions  themselves,  nor  their  real 
cause,  which  is  interesting  medical 
and  psychological  experts  at  the 
present  moment,  nor  is  it  the  ap¬ 
pearance  during  her  ecstasies  of  the 
“stigmata,”  that  is,  the  marks  of  the 
nails  in  the  hands  and  feet  and  spear 
thrust  in  the  side  (St.  Francis  of 
Assisi  also  presented  these  marks, 
so  intensely  had  he  concentrated 
upon  the  thought  of  Christ  on  the 
cross)  ;  but  it  is  the  fact  that 
Therese  has,  since  Christmas,  1926, 
eaten  practically  nothing.  Her  daily 
fare  consists  of  about  one-eighth  of 
a  wafer  and  one  teaspoonful  of 
water.  For  two  weeks  last  year  she 
was  day  and  night  under  scientific 
observation.  During  that  period  her 
whole  nourishment  consisted  of  .39 
of  a  gram  of  wafer,  and  three  table- 
spoonsful  of  water.  And  yet— and 
this  is  the  marvelous  thing — the 
girl  seems  to  lose  no  weight.  Her 
normal  weight  is  about  130  pounds 
(55  kilograms).  During  her  ecsta¬ 
sies  she  loses  from  one  to  three  kilo¬ 
grams.  But  shortly  after  she  returns 
to  her  usual  weight.  How  does  she 
do  this?  What  is  the  force  in¬ 
volved?  We  do  not  know.  Science 
does  not  know.  But  there  it  is,  an 


undoubted  medical  fact,  as  is  at¬ 
tested  by  some  of  the  best  known 
scientists  in  Germany  and  Austria 
today.  It  is  true,  as  Dr.  Reissmann 
says,  that  in  psychology  triumphs 
the  immemorial,  long  forgotten  dic¬ 
tum  that  bodily  conditions  may 
fully  correspond  to  spiritual  condi¬ 
tions.  It  is  evident  that  what  we 
do  not  know  about  the  spiritual  and 
intellectual  powers  is  much  greater 
than  what  we  do  know.  This  blind- 
deaf  and  lame  German  girl  has  cer¬ 
tainly  set  the  scientific  and  religious 
world  thinking. 

Eureka !  I  have  found  it !  Ian 
Hay  in  his  recent  book,  “The  Poor 
Gentleman”  (Hodder  and  Stough¬ 
ton,  $2.00),  has  given  us  a  story 
whose  central  figure  is  a  blind  man 
presented  with  a  very  large  meas¬ 
ure  of  common  sense,  adherence  io 
fact,  and  broad  normality.  This  sane 
presentation  is  doubtless  due  to  the 
fact  that  our  author  has  intimately 
known  St.  Dunstan’s  and  its  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  that  he  has  realized  from 
this  knowledge  that  physical  blind¬ 
ness  does  not  always  result  in  ab¬ 
normal  mental  processes.  Ian  Hay 
has  discovered  that  the  man  who 
loses  his  sight  in  adult  life  remains 
mentally  normal,  and  that  his  re¬ 
education  is  largely  a  matter  of 
physical  re-adaptation. 

Captain  Barry  Shere  is  the  poor 
gentleman.  He  receives  this  appel¬ 
lation  from  the  nurse  girls  in  Ken¬ 
sington  Gardens,  who  frequently 
send  their  young  charges  to  “the 
poor  gentleman”  to  learn  the  time 
from  the  chiming  of  his  repeater. 
He  tells  his  story  in  the  first  person, 
and  it  is  a  most  interesting,  not  to  say 
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fascinating,  tale.  He  finds  himself  in¬ 
volved  (as  a  prisoner)  in  a  plot  to 
wreck  the  British  constitution,  and 
to  establish  a  Bolshevik  regime  in 
Great  Britain.  He  finally  engages 
in  the  fierce  hand  to  hand  struggle 
with  the  leader  of  the  revolutionary 
movement,  and  kills  him.  It  is  all 
very  exciting;  and  as  the  climax  ap¬ 
proaches,  the  reader  hunches  for¬ 
ward  on  his  chair,  clinches  his  fists, 
breathes  quickly,  and  in  short,  finds 
himself  for  the  moment  actually  in 
Barry  Shere’s  own  skin,  and  with 
Barry  Shere’s  personality.  His 
throat  almost  feels  constricted  and 
sore  in  sympathy  with  the  narrated 
choking  received  from  the  tremen¬ 


dous  hand  of  Manoukian,  the  revo¬ 
lutionist. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  love  story 
woven  into  the  texture  of  the  ad¬ 
venture,  but  it  is  not  obtrusive,  and 
appeals  more  by  its  naturalness  and 
delicacy  than  by  any  analysis  of 
sentiment.  All  in  all,  the  book 
makes  splendid  reading  in  itself. 
But  to  the  blind  it  is  particularly 
attractive  on  account  of  the  normal¬ 
ity  of  its  hero  as  described  above. 
I  could  wish  that  more  of  our 
sighted  authors  would  take  the 
trouble  to  study  blindness  at  first 
hand,  and  to  join  the  school  in 
which  Ian  Hay  has  been  such  a  bril¬ 
liant  pupil. 
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N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Barbour,  Ralph  H.  A  Nickel’s  Worth  of  Holly.  30p.  cl927.  $.90.  Century  Co. 

Concord.  C.P.H. 

....The  Crimson  Sweater.  4v.  467p.  cl906.  $16.35.  Century.  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Barton,  Bruce.  The  Man  Nobody  Knows.  2v.  179p.  cl925.  $7.00.  Bobbs-Merrill. 

Indianapolis.  C.P.H. 

Bible  History  for  Parochial  and  Sunday  Schools.  New  Testament.  76p.  $1.00.  U.B.P. 
....  Old  Testament.  94p.  $1.15.  U.B.P. 

Birchan,  John.  Prester  John.  3v.  434p.  cl910.  $15.20.  Doran.  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Book  of  Prayer1  for  the  Jewish  Blind.  1 1  Op.  $2.75.  U.B.P. 

Bostock,  Frank  C.  The  Training  of  Wild  Animals.  2v.  218p.  cl903.  $7.65.  Century. 
N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Burnett,  Frances  H.  Two  Little  Pilgrims’  Progress.  2v.  1 81  p.  cl895.  $5.45. 

Scribner’s.  N.  Y.  C.P.H. 

Chapman,  William  G.  Green  Timber  Trails.  3v.  284p.  cl919.  $9.95.  Century. 

N.  Y.  A.P.H.  * 

Clark,  Mary  E.  and  Quigley,  Margery  C.  Etiquette,  Jr.  3v.  353p.  cl926.  $12.35. 

Doubleday  Page  &  Co.  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Clark,  Thomas  Arkle.  When  You  Write  a  Letter.  176p.  cl921.  $3.75.  Sanborn. 

N.  Y.  U.B.P. 

Cody,  Col.  W.  F.  Adventures  of  Buffalo  Bill.  2v.  202p.  cl904.  $7.05.  Harper  & 

Bros.  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Coleman,  Bessie  Blackstone,  and  Uhl,  Willis  L.,  and  Hosic,  James  Fleming.  The 

Pathway  to  Reading.  61p.  cl925.  $.85.  Silver  Burdett  &  Co.  Newark. 

H.M.P. 

Coudenhove,  Hans.  Mv  African  Neighbors:  Man,  Bird  and  Beast  in  Myasaland.  5v. 

488p.  cl925.  $5.00.  Little  Brown  &  Co.  Boston.  A.R.C. 

Crothers,  Samuel  McChord.  The  Children  of  Dickens.  2v.  304p.  cl925.  $10.65. 

Scribner’s.  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 
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Davis,  Mary  Wright  (compiled  by).  Selections  from  “The  Book  of  Lincoln/’  2v 
153p.  cl919.  $2.00.  Doran.  N.  Y.  A.R.C. 

Davis,  R.  J.  The  Boys  Life  of  Grover  Cleveland.  3v.  443p.  cl925.  $13.25.  Harper 
&  Bros.  N.  Y.  C.P.H. 

Deland,  Margaret.  Miss  Mariah  and  The  Child’s  Mother  and  Good  for  the  Soul. 

212p.  cl898.  $4.00.  Harper  &  Bros.  U.B.P. 

Delano,  Edith  Barnard.  The  Little  Flute.  24p.  cl925.  $.75.  International.  N  Y 
C.P.IJ. 

Doyle,  A.  Conan.  The  Hound  of  the  Baskervilles.  2v.  260p.  cl902.  $7.80.  Grosset 
&  Dunlap.  N.  Y.  C.P.H. 

Finger,  Charles  J.  Tales  from  Silverlands.  3v.  330p.  cl924.  $11.55.  Doubleday 

Page.  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Foster,  H.  L.  The  Adventures  of  a  Tropical  Tramp.  3v.  377p.  cl922.  $15.00. 

Dodd.  Mead  Co.  N.  Y  C.P.H. 

Fuller,  Anne.  Venetian  Tune.  2v.  276p.  cl896.  $6.00.  Putnam.  N.  Y.  U.B.P. 
Galsworthy,  John.  Awakening  and  To  Let.  3v.  596p.  cl918.  $11.00.  Scribner’s. 
N.  Y.  U.B.P. 


- Indian  Summer  and  In  Chancery.  3v.  684p.  cl918.  Scribner’s.  N.  Y.  $11.25. 

U.B.P. 


....Man  of  Property.  4v.  669p.  cl918.  $14.50.  Scribner’s.  N.  Y.  U.B.P. 

....The  White  Monkey.  6v.  674p.  cl924.  $6.00.  Scribner’s.  N.  Y.  A.R.C. 

Garnett,  David.  Lady  Into  Fox.  130p.  cl923.  $3.00.  Knopf.  N.  Y.  U.B.P. 
Gorgas,  Marie  D.  and  Hendrick,  Burton  J.  William  Crawford  Gorgas;  his  life  and 
work.  6v.  524p.  cl924.  $6.00.  Doubleday.  N.  Y.  A.R.C. 

Grey,  Zane.  The  Last  of  the  Plainsmen.  3v.  297p.  cl911.  $11.80.  McClurg. 

Chicago.  C.P.H. 

....The  Thundering  Herd.  3v.  579p.  cl925.  $12.00.  Grosset  &  Dunlap.  N.  Y. 
U.B.P. 

Hammond,  John  Hays  and  Jenks,  Jeremiah  W.  Great  American  Issues.  6v.  536p. 

cl921.  Scribner’s.  N.  Y.  $6.00.  A.R.C. 

Hardy,  Marjorie.  Wag  and  Puff.  54p.  cl926.  $.75.  Wheeler  Pub.  Co.  Chicago. 

H.M.P. 


Revell  Co. 


Haskell,  Helen  E.  3v.  382p.  cl915.  $13.35.  Dutton.  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Havergal,  Frances  R.  Kept  for  the  Master’s  Use.  2v.  179p.  $5.40. 

N.  Y.  P.P.S. 

Hawes,  Charles  Boardman.  The  Great  Quest.  5v.  618p.  cl921.  $21.65.  Little, 

Brown  &  Co.  Boston.  A.P.H. 

Innes,  Dr.  Stephen.  The  Tiger  and  the  Mouse  and  The  Elimination  of  Fear,  by 
Jones,  Griffith  E.  23p.  $.65.  U.B.P. 

Johnston,  Annie  F.  The  Little  Colonel’s  House  Party.  2v.  255p.  cl900. 

Page  Co.  Boston.  C.P.H. 

Keller,  Helen.  My  Key  of  Life  and  The  Song  of  the  Stone  Wall.  76p.  cl903 
Crowell.  'N.  Y.  U.B.P. 

....Out  of  the  Dark.  2v.  296p.  cl907. 

....The  World  I  Live  In.  152p.  cl904. 

Lindbergh,  Charles  A.  We.  2v.  23 lp. 

Locke,  William  T.  The  Fortunate  Youth. 

N.  Y.  H.M.P. 

Lucas,  E.  P.  The  Slow  Coach.  3v 


$7.00.  Doubleday  Page.  N.  Y. 
$3.75.  Century.  N.  Y.  U.B.P. 
cl927.  $6.95.  Putnam.  N.  Y. 

9v.  534p.  cl914.  $12.60.  Dodd, 


$10.20. 

$2.75. 

U.B.P. 

C.P.H. 

Mead. 


340p.  cl910. 


*McConkey,  Rev.  James  H.  Law  and  Grace.  29p. 

....In  and  Out.  30p.  A.P.H. 

....The  Father’s  House.  32p.  A.P.H. 

Macartney,  Clarence  E.  Woods.  18p.  $.45.  A.P.H. 

.  .  .  .The  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  34p.  $.85.  Wilber 

....The  Everlasting  Yea.  16p.  $.40.  A.P.H. 

....God’s  Day  and  The  Soul  of  Man.  17p.  $.40.  A.P.H. 

_ Gideon.  24p.  $.60.  Wilber  Hanf.  Philadelphia.  A.P.H. 

Macdonald,  George.  The  Light  Princess.  92p.  cl926.  $3.20. 

A.P.H. 

The  New  Moon.  2v.  230p.  cl924.  $9.20. 


$11.90.  Macmillan.  N.Y. 
Silver  Pub.  Co.  Pittsburgh. 


A.P.H. 

A.P.H. 


Meigs,  Cornelia. 

C.P.H. 
Mills,  Enos  A. 

Mifflin. 


Hanf.  Philadelphia.  A.P.H. 


Macmillan.  N.  Y. 
Macmillan.  N.  Y. 


Wild 
N.  Y. 


Life  on 
A.P.H. 

Monroe’s  Standardized  Silent  Reading  Check  Tests 
Montgomery,  L.  M.  Anne  of  Green  Gables.  5v. 
Boston.  A.P.H. 


the  Rockies.  2v.  256p.  cl905.  $8.95.  Houghton 


and  Answers. 
629p.  cl908. 


28p.  $.60.  A.P.H. 
$22.00.  Page  Co. 
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Pease,  Howard.  The  Tattooed  Man.  4v.  477p.  cl926.  $16.70.  Doubleday  Page 

N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Reed,  Myrtle.  Lavender  and  Old  Lace.  2v.  225p.  cl902.  $6.75.  Grosset  &  Dunlap. 
N.  Y.  C.P.H. 

Rinehart,  Mary  R.  “K.”  4v.  440p.  cl915.  $17.50.  Houghton  Mifflin.  Boston. 

C.P.H. 

Rutherford,  J.  F.  Deliverance.  4v.  568p.  cl926.  Brooklyn.  W.T.B.T.S. 

Scoville,  Samuel,  Jr.  Wild  Folk.  2v.  287p.  cl922.  $10.05.  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Boston.  A.P.H. 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis.  The  Rajah’s  D'-amonds  and  The  Story  of  the  Bandbox. 

186p.  cl905.  $3.35.  Scribner’s.  N.  Y.  U.B.P. 

Swami,  Paramananda.  The  Path  of  Devotion.  50p.  cl907.  $1.50.  Vedanta  Centre. 
Boston.  C.P.H. 

Thurston,  R.  C.  Ballard.  The  Origin  and  Evolution  of  the  United  States  Flag.  59p. 
$.60.  A.P.H. 

Taylor,  Bayard.  The  Little  Post  Bov.  22p.  cl876.  Grade  1.  $.75.  Putnam.  N.  Y. 
U.B.P. 

Tyler,  Anna  Cogswell.  American  Indian  Legends.  20p.  cl921.  $1.00.  Harcourt 

Brace.  N.  Y.  U.B.P. 

Various  Authors.  My  Story  I  Like  Best.  2v.  330p.  cl925.  $6.50.  International. 

N.  Y.  U.B.P. 

Vernon,  Ambrose  W.  Reading  with  a  Purpose;  ten  pivotal  figures  of  history.  55p. 

cl925.  $1.00.  American  Library  Association.  Chicago.  A.R.C. 

Warner,  Langdon.  The  Long  Old  Road  in  China.  3v.  307p.  cl926.  $3.00.  Double¬ 
day  Page.  N.  Y.  A.R.C. 

White,  Stewart.  Back  of  Beyond.  4v.  464p.  $11.60.  Curtis.  Philadelphia.  A.P.H. 
Wiggin,  Kate  D.  and  Smith,  Dfora  A.  (edited  by).  Tales  of  Laughter.  6v.  832p. 

cl908.  $29.10.  Doubleday  Page.  N.  Y.  A.P.LI. 

Woodward,  William  E.  George  Washington,  the  image  and  the  man.  4v.  866p. 

cl926.  $15.25.  Boni  &  Liveright.  N.  Y.  U.B.P. 

Zimmern,  Helen  (retold  by).  The  Epic  of  Kings.  4v.  496p.  cl926.  $17.35.  Mac¬ 

millan.  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Zwilgmeyer,  Dikken.  Tohnny  Blossom.  184p.  cl912.  $3.75.  Jordan  &  Moore. 

Boston.  U.B.P. 

♦Write  to  Rev.  McConkey,  1013  Bessemer  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  if  you  wish 
the  above  titles. 


Synge,  J.  M . 

Teasdale,  Sara  . 

Thackeray,  Wm.  M. 
Thompson,  M.  J. 

Tracy,  S.  K . 

Waller,  M.  E.  ..... 
Untermeyer,  Louis  . 

White,  S.  E . 

Wilde,  Oscar  . 

Wilstach,  Paul . 


Hand  Copied  Books 

(Continued  from  page  61) 

\ 

. In  the  shadow  of  the  Glen  and  Riders  to  the 

sea. 

. . Rainbow  gold;  poems  old  and  new  selected 

for  boys  and  girls.  3v. 

. The  rose  and  the  ring.  Abridged.  2v. 

. Food  for  the  sick  and  the  well — how  to  select  it 

and  how  to  cook  it.  2v. 

. Rake  knitting  and  its  special  adaptation  to 

invalid  workers. 

. The  wood-carver  of  ’Lympus.  7v. 

. Modern  American  poetry.  4v. 

. Daniel  Boone.  5v. 

. . Canterville  ghost. 

. Jefferson  and  Monticello.  5v. 


* 


David  Duffle  Wood 


David  duffle  wood,  “musician,  composer,  hero.” 

Bearing-  this  brief  inscription  there  is,  in  St.  Stephen’s  Church, 
Philadelphia,  a  has  relief  portrait  in  marble  of  David  Duffle 
Wood — the  memorial  of  a  life  brilliant  in  achievements  and  devoted 
to  service. 

David  Wood  was  born  March  2nd,  1838,  in  a  log  cabin  near  the  city 
of  Pittsburgh.  His  life  ended  on  March  27,  1910.  Mr.  Wood  lost  his 
sight  at  an  early  age  and  was  sent  to  the  School  for  the  Blind  in  Philadelphia, 
where,  under  the  instruction  of  the  late  James  G.  Blaine,  he  distinguished 
himself  in  mathematics,  as  well  as  in  music  under  other  masters.  Referring 
to  his  school  days,  he  wrote :  “I  cannot  pass  over  my  early  life  without  re¬ 
cording  my  sincere  appreciation  of  those  who  had  charge  of  my  general 
education.  For  the  most  part  they  were  men  of  great  scholarly  attainments 
— and  while  not  immediately  concerned  with  my  study  of  music,  yet  the 
mental  discipline  and  general  culture  acquired  under  their  direction  had 
much  to  do  in  shaping  my  career  as  a  musician.” 

Enrolled  as  a  pupil  of  the  School  for  the  Blind  in  1843,  his  name  appears 
in  the  Annual  Reports  variously  as  “Pupil  Teacher,”  “Assistant,”  “Principal 
Assistant,”  until  in  1887  he  was  appointed  “Director  of  Music,”  a  position 
he  held  until  his  death.  Here  he  brought  the  chorus  of  the  pupils  to  a 
high  degree  of  efficiency  in  the  public  performance  of  the  oratorios  of 
Handel,  Haydn,  Mendelssohn,  and  the  Cantatas  of  Bach. 

His  preeminence  in  the  musical  life  of  Philadelphia  and  in  his  profession 
generally,  greatly  enhanced  his  value  as  an  instructor  of  the  blind,  and 
there  was  no  part  of  his  work  to  which  he  was  so  deeply  devoted. 

He  was,  for  forty-six  years,  organist  and  choir  master  of  St.  Stephen’s 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Philadelphia.  Concurrently  for  twenty-five 
years  he  filled  the  same  position  at  the  Baptist  Temple,  training  the  large 
chorus  and  playing  the  organ  at  the  evening  service. 

For  thirty  years  he  was  head  of  the  organ  department  of  the  Philadelphia 
Musical  Academy  and  was  examiner  and  adviser  for  other  similar  schools. 

Temple  University  honored  itself  and  expressed  the  judgment  of  the 
musical  world  when  it  conferred  upon  David  Wood  its  Doctorate  of  Music. 

Much  in  demand  as  a  concert  organist,  many  laurels  were  now  bestowed 
upon  him.  The  city  of  Pittsburgh  in  making  up  the  roll  of  her  mighty 
men,  along  with  Brashear,  Carnegie,  Westinghouse,  and  others,  enrolled 
“David  Duffle  Wood,  Musician,  Teacher,  Composer.” 

Philip  Geopp,  noted  author  and  critic,  wrote :  “It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  David  Wood  was  in  his  day  greatest  among  organ  players.  In 
the  works  of  Bach  (of  which  he  was  a  pioneer)  his  readings  had  no  equal 
in  the  whole  world!  The  purity  of  Dr.  Wood’s  style  shone  like  a  beacon 
of  truth.  The  value  of  his  influence  as  a  teacher  of  the  organ  is  beyond 
measuring.  Many  teachers  and  many  pupils  of  these  teachers  have 
carried  the  message  of  which  Dr.  Wood  was  a  pioneer  prophet. 

“The  extreme  modesty  of  Dr.  Wood  seemed  almost  aimed  at  a  suppres¬ 
sion  of  his  own  creations.  None  of  his  representative  compositions  were 
published  in  his  life  time.  The  anthems  for  the  Church  service  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  a  fullness,  a  freedom  and  a  depth  of  polyphony  that  seem  at 
the  same  time  to  hark  back  to  the  tradition  of  a  former  age,  and  to  point 
to  its  coming  revival.” 

Many  songs  there  are  of  rare  beauty,  compositions  for  piano,  adaptations 
for  the  organ,  and  an  unfinished,  unpublished  symphony. 

No  man  ever  bore  a  physical  limitation  with  greater  dignity  than  David 
Wood.  In  his  soul  has  passed  the  courage  of  his  sea-faring  ancestors — 
the  heroism  of  his  Spartan-like  mother — the  victories  of  his  own  spirit 
over  circumstances. 

Neither  in  his  early  struggle  against  the  prejudice  of  an  ignorant  and 
doubting  public,  nor  any  discouragement  or  disappointment  in  later  life, 
embittered  him.  His  faith  was  strong  and  abiding  and  whenever  the  dark¬ 
ness  deepened  he  would  say,  “God  is  good.” 


Alice  B.  Wood. 


American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

Nation-Wide  Service 


Annual  Meeting 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
Inc.,  convened  at  the  School  for  the 
Blind,  Faribault,  Minnesota;  Thurs¬ 
day,  June  28th,  1928,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Biennial  Meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind.  The  meeting  was 
called  to  order  at  10:50  A.M.,  by 
Mr.  George  F.  Meyer,  nominated 
as  Chairman  from  the  floor. 

The  Minutes  of  the  1927  Annual 
Meeting,  held  in  Atlantic  City,  New 
Jersey,  June  24th,  1927,  were  read 
by  the  Secretary,  Dr.  O.  H.  Burritt. 
It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
Minutes  be  accepted  as  read.  Car¬ 
ried. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that 
a  typewritten  copy  of  the  Minutes 
of  this  Annual  Meeting  be  given  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  A.A.I.B.,  for 
publication  in  the  Proceedings,  if 
Committee  so  desired.  Carried. 

The  Treasurer’s  Report  was  read 
by  the  Secretary,  Dr.  O.  H.  Burritt. 
It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  this 
report  be  accepted  as  read,  and  that 
it  be  made  available  for  publication 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
A.A.I.B.,  if  so  desired.  Carried. 

Mr.  Hayes  presented  a  report  of 
the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Informa¬ 
tion.  The  report  of  the  Director  of 
Research  and  Education,  Mr.  Irwin, 
was  read  by  Dr.  Burritt. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that 
the  reports  of  the  two  Directors  be 
accepted  as  presented,  and  given  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  A.  A.  I.  B.  for 
publication  in  the  Proceedings. 


Adjournment  for  luncheon,  12:00 
Noon. 


The  afternoon  session  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Chairman,  Mr. 
Meyer,  at  1 :40  P.M. 


The  election  of  the  Trustees  was 
then  taken  up ;  the  Chairman  stat¬ 
ing  the  plan  under  the  Charter  and 
By-Laws,  by  which  nominations  for 
Trustees  representing  the  respective 
groups  of  workers  for  the  blind  are 
previously  received  by  mail  and  re¬ 
ported  at  this  time ;  also  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  Executive 


Committee,  for  Trustees  other  than 
those  representing  the  groups  of 
workers,  were  to  be  presented.  In 
regular  order  the  following  Trustees 
were  re-elected : — 


Group 

(1)  Trustees,  superin¬ 
tendents,  princi¬ 
pals,  and  teachers 
of  residential 
schools  for  the 
blind. 

(2)  Supervisors  and 
teachers  of  classes 
for  the  blind  and 
the  partially  blind, 
in  schools  for  th 
seeing. 

(3)  Librarians  a  n  d 
others  officially  en¬ 
gaged  in  libraries 
and  library  depart¬ 
ments  for  the 
blind. 

(4)  Technical  heads  of 
embossing  plants 
and  departments, 
and  commissions  of 
uniform  type. 

(5)  Officers  and  agents 
in  work  for  pre¬ 
vention  of  blind¬ 
ness  and  conserva¬ 
tion  of  vision. 


Representative  Re-elected 

O.  H.  Burritt 
Philadelphia,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


George  F.  Meyer 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


S.  C.  Swift 
Toronto,  Canada. 


E.  E.  Bramlette 
Louisville,  Kentucky. 


Wm.  Fellowes 

Morgan 

New  York  City. 


(6)  State  commissions 
and  members  of 
boards  of  directors  M.  C.  Migel 
and  executive  offi-  New  York  City, 
cers  of  associations 
doing  state-wide 
work,  etc, 
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(7)  Directors  and 
superinten  dents, 
workshops  and  in¬ 
dustrial  homes  for 
the  blind. 

(8)  Officers  of  associa¬ 
tions  and  clubs  for 
the  blind,  city-wide 
and  special  work, 
etc. 

(9)  Placement  agents, 
field  officers,  heads 
of  depart  m  e  n  t  s, 
home  teachers,  so¬ 
cial  workers,  etc. 

(10)  Agents  doing  char¬ 
itable  work  for  the 
blind  and  partially 
blind,  relief  agents, 
etc. 


H.  H.  White 
Hartford,  Connecticut. 


Miss  Prudence 

Sherwin 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Mrs.  Mabel  Knowles 
Gage 

Worcester,  Massachu¬ 
setts. 


H.  R.  Latimer 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


It  was  moved  and  seconded  that 
the  Secretary,  Dr.  Burritt,  cast  one 
ballot  in  favor  of  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  names.  The  Secretary  re¬ 
ported  the  ballot  so  cast.  Voted. 
A  total  of  107  votes  was  reported. 

In  regular  order  the  following 
Trustees-at-Large,  were  elected,  the 
same  having  been  nominated  at  the 
Executive  Committee  meeting  held 
June  8th,  1928: — 

Edward  M.  Chamberlin,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Harvey  D.  Gibson,  New  York, 
New  York. 

Miss  Mary  V.  Hun,  Albany,  New 
York. 

Charles  W.  Lindsay,  Montreal, 
Canada. 

Felix  M.  Warburg,  New  York, 
New  York. 

William  Ziegler,  Jr.,  New  York, 
New  York. 

James  P.  Munroe,  Boston,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 


It  was  moved  and  seconded  that 
the  Secretary,  Dr.  Burritt,  cast  one 
ballot  in  favor  of  the  foregoing 
names.  The  ballot  was  so  reported. 
Voted. 

It  was  brought  out  in  discussion 
that  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 


American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  is  to  assist  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  to  deter¬ 
mine  classification  to  which  group 
workers  for  the  blind  belong  and  to 
so  inform  workers. 

Discussion  followed  as  to  type  of 
magazine  or  magazines  best  suited 
to  the  needs  of  the  workers  for  the 
blind.  It  was  moved  and  seconded 
that  the  Foundation  request  that 
three  members  from  the  A.A.W.B., 
and  A.A.I.B.,  be  appointed  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Foundation’s  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  and  the  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  two  Bureaus  with  a  view 
to  outlining  a  program  which  will 
seem  to  meet  the  needs  of  both  the 
educational  and  vocational  workers. 
Carried. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that 
the  meeting  express  in  its  Minutes, 
appreciation  of  the  excellent  work 
done  by  the  Foundation  Staff.  Car¬ 
ried. 

On  motion  duly  made,  seconded, 
and  carried,  the  Chairman  declared 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  1928,  regu¬ 
larly  adjourned,  2:15  P.M. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

O.  H.  Burritt 

Secretary. 

Faribault,  Minnesota. 

June  28th,  1928. 

Annual  Award  of  Scholarships 

Foundation  Scholarships  have 
been  awarded  this  year  to : 

Seldon  Brannon,  West  Virginia; 
C.  A.  Callen,  Wisconsin;  B.  Hubert 
Holloman,  North  Carolina;  Leona 
Jennings,  Nebraska;  Leland  Logan, 
Colorado;  Leonard  Larsen,  New 
York;  Leonard  B.  Nolley,  Mary- 
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land ;  Thelma  Routh,  California ; 
Ruth  Williams,  New  York;  Forest 
Van  Boxell,  Ohio;  Joseph  Hines, 
Ohio;  Howard  Aderman,  Ohio; 
Malcolm  Coney,  Oklahoma ;  Marie 
Beulah  King,  Delaware;  Kelton 
Roten,  West  Virginia. 

Each  applicant  for  a  scholarship 
has  stated  definitely  the  vocational 
or  professional  field  he  desires  to 
enter.  The  courses  include  music, 
pedagogy,  law,  social  work,  osteo¬ 
pathy  and  journalism.  Columbia 
University,  Syracuse  University, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Oberlin, 
University  of  South  Carolina,  are 
among  the  colleges  the  blind  stu¬ 
dents  will  attend. 

Directory  Goes  to  Foreign 
Countries 

Requests  for  the  Directory  of  Ac¬ 
tivities  for  the  Blind  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  have  come  from 
Australia,  Austria,  Brazil,  Canada, 
Chile,  China,  England,  Finland, 
France,  Germany,  Hawaii,  India,  It¬ 
aly,  Japan,  Scotland,  Spain,  Sweden, 
Egypt.  Thirty-seven  states  in  this 
country  have  also  ordered  copies  of 
the  Directory.  Twenty-two  book¬ 
shops,  nineteen  libraries,  and  eight 
universities,  and  eighteen  miscella¬ 
neous  organizations  are  represented 
among  the  inquiries. 

The  Teachers’  Forum 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
has  decided  to  continue  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  The  Teachers’  Forum  for 
another  year.  Since  the  temporary 
editor  of  The  Forum  can  give  it 
only  a  fraction  of  her  time  and  at¬ 


tention,  it  will  be  necessary  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  leaflet  in  its  present  form 
until  other  arrangements  can  be 
made.  The  magazine  will  probably 
appear  five  times  during  the  school 
year,  the  first  number  coming  off 
the  press  about  the  middle  of  Octo¬ 
ber. 

Vocational  Survey 

Nearly  two  thousand  employed 
blind  people  have  been  reported  to 
the  Foundation  in  connection  with 
the  Vocational  Survey.  These  rep¬ 
resent  a  wide  variety  of  occupations 
carried  on  in  competition  with  the 
seeing  and  include  factory  workers, 
business  men,  farmers,  clerical  work¬ 
ers  and  members  of  the  professions. 
Some  of  the  most  important  of  these 
occupations  are  now  being  studied 
intensively,  group  by  group. 

The  Foundation  acts  as  a  clear¬ 
ing-house  for  this  information,  and 
issues  Vocational  News  Fetters  from 
time  to  time.  Forty-seven  organiza¬ 
tions  scattered  over  thirty  states 
are  now  represented  in  the  survey 
and  additional  organizations  have 
promised  their  cooperation. 

Supplement  to  Directory 

A  second  Supplement  to  the  Di¬ 
rectory  of  Activities  for  the  Blind 
will  be  issued  within  a  few  weeks. 

Legislation  in  Louisiana 

Word  has  been  received  by  the 
Foundation  that  the  Legislature  of 
Louisiana  has  passed  a  Bill  Creat¬ 
ing  a  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  Educational  Weeks  for  the 
Blind  have  been  held  in  New  Or¬ 
leans  and  Shreveport. 


Twenty -Ninth  Biennial  Convention  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 

By  Edward  M.  VanCleve 
Secretary,  A.A.I.B. 


OLDING  a  meeting  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  Instructors  in  the 
north  central  zone  served  to 
draw  a  large  number  of  attendants 
at  the  twenty-ninth  biennial  con¬ 
vention  held  at  Faribault,  Minne¬ 
sota,  June  25-29,  1928.  Many  came 
by  automobile.  The  weather  was 
ideal  and  the  delegates  and  visitors 
found  great  satisfaction  in  the  re¬ 
newal  of  friendships  and  in  the  op¬ 
portunities  for  conversation  and  dis¬ 
cussion  which  the  coming  together 
under  practically  one  roof  made 
possible.  The  convention  was  enter¬ 
tained  in  the  buildings  of  the  School 
for  the  Deaf  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  School  for  the  Blind,  lo¬ 
cated  a  short  distance  from  the 
School  for  the  Deaf,  was  occupied 
to  a  large  extent  by  the  summer 
school  for  adults  which  has  been 
carried  on  at  Faribault  for  many 
years. 

Faribault  is  a  “school”  town, — 
the  three  schools  under  state  con¬ 
trol  are  accompanied  in  their  posi¬ 
tion  upon  the  bluff  overlooking  the 
town  by  others  that  are  under  pri¬ 
vate  management.  The  Association 
was  very  pleasantly  entertained  and 
found  much  of  interest  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  surroundings,  also  in  the 
proximity  of  Carleton  College  at 
Northfield,  Minnesota,  and  in  the 
cities  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis, 
which  were  visited  one  afternoon 
and  evening. 

Most  of  the  delegates  present 
were  from  residential  schools  for 


the  blind.  There  were  present  34 
superintendent  delegates  represent¬ 
ing  30  states  and  1  Canadian  prov¬ 
ince,  2  supervisors  of  public  schools, 
40  teacher  delegates,  4  members  of 
boards  of  management,  making  a 
total  of  80  delegates;  63  honorary 
members  were  enrolled,  of  which 
number  23  were  local  visitors  and 
40  from  outside  the  immediate  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Faribault.  It  was  especially 
gratifying  to  all  who  take  deep  in¬ 
terest  in  the  affairs  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion  to  note  the  large  attendance 
of  teachers  as  delegates.  Among 
those  present  whose  attendance  was 
especially  noteworthy  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  Miss  Cornelia  Adair,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  Richmond,  Virginia ; 
Supt.  George  B.  Fryer  of  the  School 
for  the  Blind,  Shanghai,  China;  Dr. 
J.  M.  McConnell,  State  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Education,  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota. 

At  the  opening  session,  which  was 
held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  School 
for  the  Blind,  Supt.  J.  E.  Vance  and 
Mayor  C.  W.  Turner  spoke,  express¬ 
ing  the  pleasure  of  the  institution 
and  city  at  the  presence  of  these 
guests,  and  Hon.  J.  M.  McConnell, 
State  Commissioner  of  Education 
of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  made  an 
address,  which  was  more  than  an 
address  of  welcome.  In  it  he  out¬ 
lined  the  characteristics  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  system  of  the  state  and 
made  plain  the  very  progressive 
spirit  that  animates  this  developing 
part  of  the  United  States.  Vice- 
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President  J.  T.  Hooper  of  Janes¬ 
ville,  Wisconsin,  responded  and 
President  S.  M.  Green  of  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  was  introduced  and  de¬ 
livered  his  address. 

The  second  session  was  also  held 
at  the  School  for  the  Blind  and  an 
inspection  of  the  school  plant  and 
a  visit  to  the  summer  school  where 
blind  adults  were  engaged  in  their 
various  occupations  preceded  the 
presentation  of  the  morning  pro¬ 
gram.  Very  appropriately  the 
papers  dealt  with  industrial  train¬ 
ing  and  manual  training,  and  were 
prepared  by  Principal  J.  B.  Mac¬ 
Donald  of  the  Missouri  School  for 
the  Blind  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Reed, 
teacher  in  the  Alabama  School  for 
the  Blind.  In  the  afternoon  the 
session  was  held  in  the  auditorium 
of  the  School  for  the  Deaf,  as  were 
all  other  meetings,  except  the  one 
held  in  Minneapolis.  Howard  Grif¬ 
fin,  Principal  of  the  Arizona  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  presented 
a  paper  on  the  “Possibilities  for  the 
Blind  Graduate,”  and  this  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  one  on  “Insurance  Sales¬ 
manship  for  the  Blind,”  by  William 
A.  Hadley,  Principal  of  the  Hadley 
Correspondence  School  for  the 
Blind,  Winnetka,  Illinois.  Depart¬ 
mental  meetings  followed  the  gen¬ 
eral  session,  and  for  two  hours  five 
different  groups  were  engaged  in 
earnest  consultation  upon  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  teaching,  management,  re¬ 
search.  In  the  evening  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  day,  Walter  C.  Gran,  blind 
reader  and  impersonator,  gave  a 
reading  of  Channing  Pollock’s  “The 
Fool.” 

Wednesday  morning’s  general 
session  had  for  its  subject,  “Extra 


Curricular  Activities  in  Schools  for 
the  Blind,”  presented  by  Supt. 
Eleanor  Wilson  of  the  Kansas  School 
and  her  paper  was  discussed  by  Supt. 
J.  W.  Howard  of  Salem,  Oregon.  De¬ 
partmental  meetings  followed  and 
one  group  dealt  with  primary  work, 
another  with  religious  education. 
The  afternoon  was  occupied  with 
an  automobile  trip,  generously 
given  by  the  citizens  of  Faribault, 
to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  with 
a  brief  stop  at  Carleton  College,  on 
the  way.  The  delegates  and  visitors 
at  the  convention  found  these  twin 
cities  most  interesting  and  attrac¬ 
tive.  After  a  supper  served  at  the 
newly  dedicated  Citizens’  Aid 
Building,  a  very  fine  monument  to 
the  interest  of  the  people  of  these 
cities  in  social  service,  Dr.  George 
F.  Meyer  presented  an  interesting 
and  comprehensive  paper  on  the 
subject,  “The  Minnesota  Program 
for  the  Blind.”  Dr.  Meyer  is  super¬ 
visor  of  the  Department  for  the 
Blind  in  the  Minneapolis  Public 
Schools.  Following  this,  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liam  Anderson  Gilman,  concert 
pianist  and  instructor  in  the  Mc- 
Phail  School  of  Music,  Minneapolis, 
and  University  of  Minnesota,  dis¬ 
cussed,  “Why  Have  Music  for  the 
Blind?”  with  demonstrations  by  use 
of  the  pianoforte.  The  delegates 
and  visitors  then  resumed  their 
places  in  the  automobiles  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Lake  Harriet  for  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  a  concert  by  the  Minnea¬ 
polis  Municipal  Band,  and  there¬ 
after  returned  to  Minneapolis,  47 
miles  distant. 

Thursday  morning’s  session  be¬ 
gan  with  a  report  of  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Advisory  Committee  ap- 
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pointed  at  the  Watertown  meeting 
of  the  Association  to  advise  with 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  This  was  read  by  the  chair¬ 
man,  Principal  Edward  M.  Van 
Cleve  of  New  York.  One  of  the 
proposals  of  the  Foundation  on 
which  the  Advisory  Committee 
made  report  was  the  establishment 
of  a  professional  journal.  On  the 
subject,  “An  Educational  Journal 
for  Instructors  of  the  Blind,”  Mrs. 
Howard  G.  Coville,  Principal  of  the 
Department  for  the  Blind  of  the 
Virginia  School,  presented  a  paper 
covering  the  arguments  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  such  a  journal  and 
the  gathered  opinions  of  teachers 
throughout  the  country.  A  spirited 
discussion  followed. 

Another  subject  which  was  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  report  of  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Advisory  Committee  was 
the  experimental  school  which, 
through  the  cooperation  of  Perkins 
Institution  and  the  American 
Foundation,  had  begun  its  opera¬ 
tions  at  Watertown.  A  paper  pre¬ 
pared  by  Dr.  Frieda  A.  Kiefer,  the 
Director  of  the  Experimental  School, 
was  read,  and  Director  Edward  E. 
Allen  followed  with  a  thoughtful 
and  informing  discussion.  Princi¬ 
pal  E.  M.  Van  Cleve  and  Dr.  R. 
S.  French  of  California  added  their 
approving  testimony  to  the  success 
of  the  experiment. 

Next  came  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  at  which  the  reports  of  the 
Director  of  Information,  Charles  B. 
Hayes,  and  of  the  Director  of  Re¬ 
search  and  Education,  Robert  B. 
Irwin,  and  the  Treasurer,  Herbert 


H.  White,  were  presented,  and  the 
election  of  trustees  occurred. 

The  afternoon  session  began  with 
a  paper  on  “Hereditary  Blindness 
and  Eugenics,”  illustrated  by  dia¬ 
gram  and  chart,  presented  by  Dr. 
Harvey  B.  Lamb,  Assistant  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Ophthalmology  of  the  St. 
Louis  University  and  Ophthalmolo¬ 
gist  of  the  Missouri  School  for  the 
Blind.  Dr.  Lamb’s  paper  was  both 
informing  and  helpful  and  the  As¬ 
sociation  felt  itself  particularly  for¬ 
tunate  in  this  contribution  from  a 
physician  who  has  made  such  re¬ 
markable  contributions  to  the  liter¬ 
ature  of  the  subject  of  preventable 
blindness.  The  paper  was  based 
upon  his  long  continued  and  effi¬ 
cient  service  to  the  school  at  St. 
Louis. 

Departmental  meetings  on  geog¬ 
raphy  and  industrial  work,  round¬ 
tables  for  superintendents’  wives 
and  matrons  and  roundtables  for 
superintendents  and  head  teachers 
were  held  for  the  succeeding  two 
hours. 

In  the  evening  of  Thursday,  Supt. 

I.  S.  Wampler,  Nashville,  Tennes¬ 
see,  presented  a  paper  on  “What 
Should  be  Done  to  Encourage  Our 
Teachers  to  Broaden  Their  Educa¬ 
tional  Contacts?” — a  subject  in 
which  the  speaker  has  shown  his  in¬ 
terest  and  his  professional  spirit  in 
various  ways  and  notably  through 
his  conduct  of  the  summer  school 
for  teachers  in  connection  with  Pea¬ 
body  College. 

Mrs.  Virginia  C.  Roepke  of  Min¬ 
neapolis,  who  possesses  a  beautiful 
and  well-trained  voice,  sang  a  num¬ 
ber  of  selections.  As  a  coloratura 
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soprano  Mrs.  Roepke  is  an  artist, 
both  well-endowed  by  nature  and 
well-trained  for  concert  work. 

The  annual  address,  which  has 
become  a  feature  of  the  convention, 
was  this  year  made  by  the  President 
of  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  Miss  Cornelia  Adair  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  Virginia.  Miss  Adair  is  a 
classroom  teacher  and  has  the  view¬ 
point  of  one  engaged  in  the  daily 
tasks  of  instruction.  In  the  year 
she  has  been  serving  as  President, 
however,  she  has  given  up  her  work 
and  devoted  herself  to  the  tasks  of 
her  work  as  President.  She  has  an 
engaging  personality  and  spoke  with 
great  acceptance  on  the  subject 
“Building  the  Profession.” 

Friday  morning’s  session  was 
given  to  reports  of  committees  and 
business.  The  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Definition  of  Blindness 
which  had  been  appointed  by  the 
A.A.W.B.  made  a  report  through 
Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  Executive  of 
the  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  It  was  decided  that  the 
A.A.I.B.  should  join  in  the  effort  to 
secure  a  satisfactory  definition  and 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  serve 
with  the  committee  of  the  A.A.W.B. 
Dr.  O.  H.  Burritt  reported  for  the 
Committee  on  Character  Training, 
and  Supt.  J.  S.  Ganey  for  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Platform  of  Principles. 
The  report  of  the  Necrology  Com¬ 
mittee  of  which  Supt.  J.  E.  Vance 
was  Chairman  and  Supt.  Mrs.  Lucy 
Thornburgh  of  Arkansas  and  Supt. 
G.  E.  Lineberry  of  North  Carolina 
were  the  other  members  was  read 
and  at  its  conclusion  the  convention 
stood  in  silence  in  memory  of  those 


of  the  profession  who  have  passed 
on  to  their  reward. 

The  usual  business  followed  in 
the  closing  hours,  including  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
of  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  of  the 
Auditing  Committee,  of  the  Reso¬ 
lutions  Committee,  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Credentials,  and  finally  of 
the  Nominating  Committee.  By  the 
adoption  of  the  report  of  the  last 
named  the  following  officers  were 
elected :  President,  J.  T.  Hooper, 
Wis. ;  First  Vice-President,  C.  A. 
Hamilton,  N.  Y. ;  Second  Vice- 
President,  B.  P.  Chappie,  N.  D.; 
Secretary-Treasurer,  B.  J.  Joice,  Pa. 
Executive  Committee:  R.  S.  French, 
Chairman,  Cal.;  I.  S.  Wampler, 
Tenn.;  A.  J.  Caldwell,  La.;  Mrs. 
Jeanne  Chapman,  Wash.;  Mrs.  H. 
G.  Coville,  Va.  The  convention 
then  adjourned. 

In  a  sense  the  holding  of  the  con¬ 
vention  at  Faribault  was  a  testi¬ 
monial  to  Dr.  Janies  J.  Dow,  who 
for  all  his  life  was  a  devotee  to  the 
interests  of  the  blind  in  the  State 
of  Minnesota.  On  the  suggestion 
of  Supt.  Vance  and  a  number  of 
others  a  brief  memorial  service  was 
held  after  adjournment  of  the  con¬ 
vention  at  Dr.  Dow’s  grave  in  the 
Faribault  cemetery,  a  committee  of 
the  Association  having  been  ap¬ 
pointed  for  that  purpose.  Proceed¬ 
ing  to  the  cemetery  a  company  of 
25  or  30  persons  assembled  about 
the  grave  and  a  wreath  was  depos¬ 
ited  thereon  by  the  committee: 
Supts.  Ganey,  Griffin  and  Bledsoe, 
and  Director  Edward  E.  Allen  ad¬ 
dressed  the  group  with  a  few  appro¬ 
priate  remarks  extolling  the  spirit 
and  service  of  Dr.  Dow. 


Blinded  by  a  shot  from  ambush  in  the  desert,  the  Reverend  Edward  J. 
Hoering  has  memorized  the  equivalent  of  twenty-eight  pages  of  the 
Prayer  Book  and  conducts  the  regular  services  of  his  Church. 


A  Blind 

T1HE  following  dramatic  story 
of  a  man  who  refused  to  leave 
his  profession  because  blindness 
came  upon  him  has  come  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  editors  of  the  Out¬ 
look  through  The  Pacific  Church¬ 
man  : 

“The  Rev.  Edward  J.  Hoering  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Church  Divinity 
School  of  the  Pacific  (1915)  and  has 
been  for  the  past  two  years  one  of 
the  chaplains  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Old  Ladies’  Home.  He 
served  the  Church  on  the  desert  of 
New  Mexico  for  seven  years — first 
as  lay  missionary  and  afterward  as 
priest-in-charg*e  of  nine  missionary 
stations.  From  there  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  San  Luis  Obispo.  The  call 
of  the  desert,  however,  proved  too 


Chaplain 

strong*  and  Mr.  Hoering  went  back 
to  Nevada  in  1921.  At  Winnemucca 
he  took  up  again  his  favorite  work 
among*  the  desert-dwellers  and  min¬ 
ers  at  seven  missionary  stations. 
After  six  months  he  was  shot  from 
ambush  by  some  unknown  person 
and  left  on  the  desert  for  dead. 
After  three  days  he  was  accidentally 
discovered  by  travelers — alive  but 
totally  blind.  Two  months  after 
being  shot  he  preached  at  St. 
Stephen’s  Church,  San  Francisco, 
since  which  time  he  has  been  con¬ 
ducting  services  and  substituting 
for  clergy  at  many  churches  and 
missions  in  San  Francisco,  Los  An¬ 
geles  and  Honolulu.  Mr.  Hoering 
conducts  the  services  entirely  from 
(Continued  on  page  28) 


The  Deaf-Blind  in  America 

By  Corinne  Rocheleau 


THE  general  public,  most  educa¬ 
tors  of  the  deaf  and  the  blind 
and,  seemingly  all  boards  of 
education  everywhere  are  undo*  the 
impression  that  cases  of  deaf-blind¬ 
ness  are  very  rare:  a  dozen?  a  score 
at  most? — But  my  files  hold  records 
of  nearly  four  hundred  such  cases, 
and  that  for  North  America  alone. 

No  one,  since  the  death  of  William 
Wade,  seems  to  have  taken  an  ac¬ 
tive  and  practical  interest  in  the 
deaf-blind  as  a  class;  at  least  not 
in  the  United  States.  In  France, 
Professor  Louis  Arnould  has  peri¬ 
odically  reported  the  cases  in  his 
own  land,  and  Mile.  Yvonne  Pitrois, 
in  her  little  magazine  for  the  deaf, 
“La  Petite  Silencieuse,”  has  regu¬ 
larly  set  aside  several  pages  for 
chronicles  of  the  deaf-blind  every¬ 
where  on  the  European  continent, 
besides  starting  a  fund  to  be  used 
in  their  behalf.  In  Canada,  Bishop 
Deschamps,  of  Montreal,  who  has 
devoted  a  quarter-century  of  his  life 
to  serving  the  deaf  in  various  ways, 
has  evinced  a  true  and  persevering 
interest  in  that  class  of  most  afflicted 
beings,  owing  to  his  active  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  education  of  Ludivine 
Lachance. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the 
hundreds  of  cases  on  my  list  are  of 
living  persons.  Many  more  names 
could  be  added  of  deaf-blind  known 
to  be  dead ;  but  my  census  is  of 
the  living,  of  today’s  conditions,  of 
the  needs  of  those  who  perpetually 
dwell  in  the  silence  and  the  shadow. 

When  I  first  began  my  research- 
work  in  connection  with  a  book  al¬ 


ready  published1  I,  too,  imagined 
that  cases  of  deaf-blindness  were 
few  and  far  between.  But  in  the 
course  of  my  investigations  I  accu¬ 
mulated  so  much  data  that  I  have 
decided  to  write  a  second  book  (if 
anyone  can  be  found  to  publish  it!)  : 
a  work  of  general  information  avail¬ 
able  to  all, — a  sort  of  text-book  on 
all  that  pertains  to  the  blind-deaf. 
Personal  data,  photographs,  modes 
and  means  of  education,  field-work 
by  agencies,  gainful  occupations, 
bibliography,  etc.  This  leads  me  to 
hope  for  the  cooperation  of  other 
persons  who  have  knowledge  of  the 
blind-deaf :  their  teachers,  parents, 
or  friends.  To  these  I  appeal  to  send 
me,  if  they  have  not  already  done 
so,  all  possible  data  about  deaf- 
blind  cases  known  to  them.  The 
sum  of  information  so  gained  should 
be  of  considerable  value  to  educa¬ 
tors,  psychologists,  the  medical  fra¬ 
ternity  and  welfare-workers  gener¬ 
ally. 

The  blind-deaf  are  divided  into  the 
following  classes  as  to  degrees  of 
disability:  Totally  blind  and  deaf; 
blind  and  hard-of-hearing;  deaf  with 
poor  vision;  hard-of-hearing  with 
poor  vision. 

To  elucidate:  The  League  for  the 
Hard-of-Hearing,  with  branches  in 
all  the  larger  cities,  gives  this  defi¬ 
nition  of  the  classes :  those  who  can¬ 
not  distinguish  sounds,  no  matter 
how  loud  they  may  be,  are  deaf ; 
and  those  who  can  understand 
speech  when  it  is  high-pitched  and 
musical  notes  when  they  are  loud, 
are  hard-of-hearing.  Likewise,  those 


1“Hors  de  Sa  Prison”  (Life  of  Ludivine  Lachance)  Montreal,  Canada.  Arbour  &  Dupont,  publishers, 
1927. 
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who  cannot  distinguish  the  outlines 
of  things  even  when  they  are 
brightly  illuminated  are  blind  (even 
though  they  can  tell  the  difference 
between  light  and  darkness)  ;  while 
those  who  can  distinguish  outlines 
of  objects,  even  though  but  dimly, 
are  classed  as  having  poor  vision  or 
defective  sight . 

These  distinctions  may  sound 
academic,  but  they  are  necessary  for 
the  application  of  the  right  methods 
of  treatment  and  education,  so  that 
the  maximum  good  results  can  be 
obtained  in  each  case.  But  consid¬ 
ering  the  cases  in  general,  all  par¬ 
tially  blind-deaf  persons,  of  what¬ 
ever  class  and  degree,  are  consid¬ 
ered  as  blind-deaf ,  since  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  draw  hard  and  fast  lines, 
their  physical  disabilities  often  vary¬ 
ing  from  day  to  day.  Also,  all  par¬ 
tially  blind-deaf  people  have  a  defi¬ 
nite  tendency  to  grow  totally  blind- 
deaf  in  time,  and  it  is  therefore  wise 
to  train  them  so  that  the  almost  in¬ 
evitable  transition  will  not  find  them 
unprepared. 

But  to  know  just  what  should  be 
done  for  them  as  a  class,  one  must 
first  find  out  what  has  already  been 
done,  or  left  undone,  for  them  as 
individuals ;  what  are  their  evident 
needs  and  their  expressed  desires. 
This  requires  an  accurate  record  of 
each  case.  And  to  quote  Miss  Love- 
lia  Hilty,  a  Kansas  teacher  of  the 
blind-deaf:  “It  is  so  hard  to  get 
trace  of  these  people  and  to  find 

information  about  them . I 

hope  sometime  we  may  have  at  least 
a  field-agent  for  them”.  .  .  .This 
is  indeed  a  real  need  and  a  pressing 
one,  for  although  many  blind-deaf 
persons  have  devoted  members  of 
their  families  to  act  as  guardian 


angels  and  wise  friends,  just  as 
many  more  are  neglected  and  apart 
from  everyone  else,  and  lead  such 
drab,  sad  lives. 

The  deaf-blind  are  variously 
looked  after  by  agencies  for  the  care 
and  education  of  the  deaf  or  by 
agencies  for  the  care  and  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  blind.  Sometimes  those 
agencies  work  in  harmony,  (a  state 
of  things  devoutly  to  be  desired!) 
other  times  they  work  at  cross¬ 
purposes  and  the  deaf-blind  as  a 
result  are  sent  from  pillar  to  post 
and  generally  end  nowhere. 

When  I  first  started  on  my  quest 
for  information,  I  got  bushels  of 
printed  matter  about  the  deaf ;  and 
I  was  appalled  at  what  I  would  get 
on  the  subject  of  the  blind  if  I  but 
opened  the  flood-gates  on  that  side. 
But  when  it  came  to  the  blind-deaf, 
those  both  deaf  and  blind,  there  was 
very  little  information  of  any  kind 
obtainable,  and  that  only  after  much 
digging  in  various  quarters. 

State  boards  of  education  seem  to 
keep  but  little  data  on  special  cases ; 
or  else  the  information  they  have 
is  not  indexed  and  tabulated  so  as 
to  make  it  available  on  short  notice. 
Many  and  many  a  time  have  I  been 
sent  running  around  the  mulberry- 
bush,  so  to  speak,  in  my  quest  for 
data,  generally  all  for  naught.  The 
information  sought  would  arrive 
later,  through  different  and  round¬ 
about  channels.  However,  it  is  but 
fair  to  say  that  a  few  states  are 
very  well  organized,  not  only  as  to 
special  schools  and  agencies,  but 
also  as  to  follow-up  work  and  the 
keeping  of  accurate  and  up-to-date 
records.  Connecticut  is  a  shining 
example  of  efficiency  along  these 
lines,  and  Maryland,  too,  deserves 
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honorable  mention.  But  I  am  com¬ 
pelled  to  say  that  taken  as  a  whole, 
the  States  are  very  backward  in  this 
branch  of  educational  and  welfare- 
work. 

As  to  schools  and  institutions :  I 
here  quote  Miss  Rebecca  Mack,  of 
Ohio,  who  has  devoted  eleven  years 
to  study  and  practical  work  in  the 
interests  of  the  deaf-blind,  and  who 
has  been  an  invaluable  help  to  me  in 
my  researches :  “I  fully  agree  with 
Principal  Allen,  of  the  Perkins  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind,  that  the  deaf- 
blind  could  be  taken  care  of  in  ex¬ 
isting  schools  for  the  deaf  and  for 
the  blind.  But  the  fact  remains  that, 
very  often,  they  are  not  so  cared-for, 
and  we  hear  over  and  over  again  of 
their  being  refused  in  such  schools. 
And  I  heartily  agree  again  with  Mr. 
Allen  that  the  deaf-blind  could  go 
with  profit  to  both  types  of  schools, 
first  with  the  deaf  and  then  with 
the  blind,  since  there  is  a  deaf 
side  and  a  blind  side  to  them.” 
But  all  this,  even  when  prac¬ 
ticable,  entails  many  difficulties  and 
the  unwinding  of  much  red  tape. 
On  the  other  hand,  Miss  Caroline 
Yale,  principal-emeritus  of  the  Clark 
School  for  the  Deaf,  said  lately:  “I 
do  not  think  the  blind-deaf  would  be 
better  off  by  attending  schools  for 
the  blind.  They  could  learn  just 
as  well  in  the  schools  for  the  deaf 
if  these  had  the  special  methods 
and  conveniences  needed  to  develop 
their  blind  side.  ...”  But  again: 
in  what  schools  for  the  deaf  could 
one  find  these  special  advantages, 
such  as  relief  maps,  Braille  libraries, 
etc.  .  .  And  in  what  schools  for  the 
blind,  for  that  matter,  could  one 
find  a  good  working-knowledge  of 
the  best  methods  of  demutisation, 


for  instance,  and  of  the  psychology 
of  the  untaught  deaf f  The  perfect 
school  for  the  deaf-blind  is  still  to 
be  found. 

And  as  to  those  schools  where 
deaf-blind  pupils  have  been  accepted 
and  trained :  each  school  has  been 
content  to  work  along  original  lines. 
Ouite  often,  teachers  of  blind-deaf 
pupils  in  neighboring  States  have 
ignored  the  existence  of  parallel 
cases  within  easy  visiting  distance. 
Even  today,  there  is  no  general 
exchange  of  information  between 
teachers  and  schools  directly  inter¬ 
ested  as  to  the  special  psychology 
of  the  deaf-blind  and  the  various 
methods  successfully  used  in  the 
education  of  the  many  individual 
cases. 

There  is  also  considerable  diver¬ 
gence  of  opinions  as  to  the  various 
methods  of  instructing  the  deaf- 
blind.  Some  teachers  hold  for  the 
pure  oral  method  while  others  use 
the  manual  method  solely;  still 
others  prefer  a  combination  of  these. 
It  seems  to  me  there  should  be  no 
set  rule :  common  sense  should  dic¬ 
tate  the  policy  to  be  used  in  each 
case.  The  blind-deaf  are  so  terribly 
handicapped  that  they  should  not 
be  deprived  of  any  method  that  can 
facilitate  their  contact  with  other 
people  and  their  education  as  a 
whole.  Mental  capacities,  physical 
equilibrium  and  temperament  are 
variable ;  in  each  and  every  case  the 
general  advancement  of  the  pupil 
should  be  the  paramount  issue;  all 
methods  are  good  if  they  serve  that 
great  end. 

It  also  seems  to  me  that  educa¬ 
tional  authorities  everywhere  should 
be  better  informed  as  to  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  blind-deafness,  in  its  incipi- 
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ent  and  advanced  stages.  And  a 
point  I  especially  wish  to  stress  is 
that  the  usual  intelligence  tests, 
“intelligence  quotients,”  etc.,  should 
never  be  applied  to  the  deaf-blind 
as  a  foot-rule  is  to  lumber.  If  these 
tests  are  tried  at  all,  the  results 
should  be  taken  with  a  grain  of 
salt.  Deaf-blind  or  partially  deaf- 
blind  persons,  children  and  adults 
both,  are  extraordinarily  variable  in 
their  reactions  to  such  tests,  due 
to  the  ever-varying  degrees  of  their 
physical  handicaps,  and  the  care  and 
attention,  or  the  lack  of  it,  that 
they  received  at  home.  It  is  my 
firm  conviction  that  there  are  today, 
in  insane  asylums,  so-called  idiots 
who  are,  or  who  were  in  their  early 
years  at  least,  merely  deaf-blind  pa¬ 
tients  with  outward  idiotic  symp¬ 
toms  but  with  entirely  normal  in¬ 
tellectual  faculties.  This  conviction 
is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  I  have 
personally  known  one  such  case ; 
that  of  a  girl  who  nearly  ended  in 
a  lunatic  asylum  as  the  result  of  a 
wrong  diagnostic.  The  outward 
appearances  were  all  against  her, 
and  it  was  only  due  to  the  psycho¬ 
logical  insight,  the  determination 
and  the  perseverance  of  her  spon¬ 
sors  and  teachers  that  she  was  given 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  Subsequent 
results  proved  their  wisdom.  This 
young  woman — Ludivine  Lachance 
— developed,  insofar  as  her  handi¬ 
caps  permitted,  into  a  perfectly 
normal  person,  and  a  lovable  one. 

I  have  already  defined  deaf-blind¬ 
ness  as  to  kinds  and  degrees.  There 
are  also  several  distinct  types  of 
deaf-blind  persons,  who  may  be  thus 
classified :  Those,  born  deaf-blind ; 
those  who  lost  sight  through  illness 
in  infancy  or  childhood ;  those  who, 


being  merely  deaf  or  deaf-mute,  sub¬ 
sequently  lost  their  sight;  or  who, 
being  at  first  merely  blind,  later  lost 
their  hearing;  and  finally,  those 
others  who,  brought  up  normally, 
found  themselves  bereft  of  both 
sight  and  hearing  as  the  result  of 
some  illness  or  frightful  accident. 

The  cases  of  those  born  deaf  and 
blind  are  quite  rare.  They  offer, 
too,  the  hardest  educational  prob¬ 
lem,  since  there  is,  in  such  deaf- 
blind,  no  remembrance  of  either 
sight  or  hearing  and  no  remote  ex¬ 
periences  of  childhood  to  serve  as  a 
foundation,,  albeit  an  unconscious 
one,  to  the  child’s  first  training.  But 
as  there  are  exceptions  to  every  rule, 
one  can  cite  here  Jesse  Liston,  of 
Indiana,  who,  although  born  both 
blind  and  deaf,  is  a  student  of  re¬ 
markable  attainments.  His  story  has 
recently  been  told  in  the  pages  of 
the  “Volta  Review.” 

Most  deaf-blind  persons  belong  to 
the  second  class  listed  above:  that 
resulting  from  illness  in  infancy  or 
early  childhood  (scarlet  fever  and 
spinal  meningitis  are  twin  demons 
here !)  These  cases  must  generally 
be  handled  as  if  the  deaf-blindness 
were  from  birth,  but  they  are  usu¬ 
ally  easier  to  educate  because,  oft- 
times,  of  residual  sight  or  hearing 
in  the  early  stages  of  infirmity,  and 
because  of  the  things  learned,  even 
though  unconsciously,  before  abso¬ 
lute  deaf-blindness  set  in.  To  this 
class  belong  the  justly-renowned 
Helen  Keller,  and  that  lesser-known 
but  also  remarkable  girl,  Helen  May 
Martin,  pianist,  whose  story  was 
told,  some  years  ago,  in  the  pages 
of  the  “Outlook  for  the  Blind.”  Here 
also  belongs  Tad  Chapman,  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  boy,  who  has  been 
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taught  entirely  by  the  oral  method, 
and  who  understands  what  is  said 
to  him  (who  “reads  speech,”  as  the 
technical  term  is)  in  eight  different 
ways,  who  is  a  mathemathical  won¬ 
der  and  a  likeable  and  spirited  boy. 

To  the  ranks  of  the  third  class 
belong  Ira  Rathbun  of  Connecticut, 
and  Mrs.  Breta  Cornelius,  of  Kan¬ 
sas.  Mr.  Rathbun,  an  educated  deaf- 
mute  with  a  wife  and  child,  became 
blind  as  the  result  of  an  illness 
while  in  his  early  thirties.  Nothing- 
daunted,  he  resolutely  went  back 
to  his  trade  of  a  skilled  cobbler  and 
shoemaker,  learned  Braille  to  keep 
up  with  what  went  on  in  the  world 
and  added  expert  basket-work  to 
his  stock-in-trade.  Mr.  Rathbun, 
with  but  little  outside  help,  has  sup¬ 
ported  his  family  and  brought  up 
two  normal  children.  This  hand¬ 
some,  rugged  and  dignified  man  is 
now  growing  old  gracefully,  plying 
his  trade,  smoking  his  pipe  and  med¬ 
itating  on  human  destinies.  The  case 
of  Mrs.  Breta  Cornelius  is  similar  to 
Mr.  Rathbun’s.  Through  the  coach¬ 
ing  and  friendship  of  her  teacher, 
Miss  Hilty,  Mrs.  Cornelius  has  been 
saved  from  years  of  brooding  de¬ 
spair  and  brought  back  to  a  life  of 
serenity  and  contentment  with  her 
devoted  husband  and  child. 

We  finally  come  to  the  last  class 
on  our  list :  to  those  who,  born  and 
brought  up  normally,  suddenly  find 
their  lives  blasted  by  some  awful 
catastrophe,  and  left  to  drag  them¬ 
selves,  stunned  and  helpless,  through 
what  must  seem  to  them  at  first  a 
living  death.  Yet  here,  too,  the  om¬ 
nipotence  of  mind  over  matter  is 
made  manifest,  and  I  here  cite  Harry 
Thurlow,  of  Maryland,  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  can  be  accomplished 


through  sheer  force  of  will  and  char¬ 
acter.  Mr.  Thurlow,  graduate  of  a 
school  of  technology,  had  entered 
into  his  career  and  was  the  head  of 
a  family  when,  one  day,  a  dread¬ 
ful  accident  left  him  not  only  ter¬ 
ribly  burned,  but  also  deaf,  blind 
and  minus  about  half  his  fingers. 
But  today,  after  about  a  decade  and 
a  half  of  what  must  have  seemed  at 
first  an  endless  nightmare  in  some 
darkest  corner  of  Dante’s  Inferno, 
we  find  Mr.  Thurlow  a  sane,  normal, 
even  cheerful  man,  living  a  nearly 
normal  life  with  his  family,  busy  at 
a  number  of  occupations,  some  of 
them  quite  strenuous,  serving  as 
wise  mentor  and  friend  to  other 
people  oft-times  less  afflicted  than 
he ;  and  even,  on  occasions,  giving 
lectures  before  boards  of  trade,  on 
such  subjects  as  safe  traffic,  for  in¬ 
stance  !  That  Mr.  Thurlow  has  been 
able  to  accomplish  all  this  is  due  pri¬ 
marily,  of  course,  to  his  own  in¬ 
domitable  spirit,  but  also,  in  good 
measure,  to  the  intelligence  and 
companionship  of  his  wife. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  arrived  at  by  Louis  Kelley,  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Kelley  was  a 
designing  engineer,  who  first  grew 
deaf  and  then  blind.  Forced  to 
stop  his  beloved  work,  for  which 
he  had  peculiar  gifts,  he  took  up  the 
usual  handicrafts  recommended  for 
the  blind,  but  soon  went  back  to  his 
old  line.  Although  the  draught¬ 
ing  of  plans  was  no  longer  possible, 
the  execution  of  models  in  wood  and 
metals  was  still  feasible,  he  decided, 
and  that  is  actually  what  he  is  now 
doing ;  that  and  the  writing  of  ar¬ 
ticles  on  technical  subjects.  But 
Mr.  Kelley  is  also  a  practical  think¬ 
er,  and  he  says:  “The  various 
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schools  and  agencies  for  the  blind 
urge  us  to  learn  this  or  that  thing, 
mostly  caning,  rushwork  and 
broomwork,  but  they  cannot  tell  us 
how  or  where  to  sell  our  products. 
It  is  not  the  problem  of  learning, 
but  that  of  selling  that  bothers  the 
blind  most.  My  heart  goes  out  to 
those  who  know  how  to  do  these 
things,  or  other  things,  yet  cannot 
dispose  of  them.  I  hope  that  your 
work  may  result  in  an  organization 
or  a  committee  devoted  to  helping 
out  the  deaf-blind.  And  that  this 
organization  will  provide  each  deaf- 
blind  person  with  a  sort  of  partner¬ 
ship,  either  in  some  cooperative  as¬ 


sociation,  or  with  some  individual 
trained  and  fitted  for  this  work.  The 
few  successful  deaf-blind  we  read 
about,  such  as  Helen  Keller,  have 
achieved  success  as  the  result  of 
partnership  with  normal  persons  of 
training  and  understanding.  .  .  .” 

Mr.  Kelley’s  words  are  echoed  in 
the  many  letters  I  get  from  deaf- 
blind  persons  all  over  the  Continent. 
Always,  somewhere  in  their  pages, 
I  find  that  same  appeal,  not  for  fi¬ 
nancial  help,  for  the  deaf-blind,  as 
a  class,  are  remarkable  for  indepen¬ 
dence  and  self-respect;  but  for  a 
helping  hand,  and  a  helpful  spirit, 
and  something,  anything  to  do ! 


The  Church  in  Brule,  Wisconsin,  which  Calvin  Coolidge  attended  during 
the  past  summer.  A  blind  man,  John  Taylor,  was  the  preacher. 


What  Constitutes  a  Successful  Camp 

for  the  Blind? 

By  H.  Beatrix  Griswold 

Director,  Headquarters  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn  Board  of  Charities 


OUR  summer  camp  experience 
has  shown  us  that  there  are 
five  essentials  in  the  operation 
of  a  successful  camp  for  blind 
people. 

First:  A  comfortable  house, 

bungalow  or  “bunk  houses”  with 
open  sides  and  wooded  shutters  for 
bad  weather  and  a  well  shingled 
roof.  Designed  as  separate  camps 
for  children  and  adults. 

Second :  A  large  25  x  40  ft.  en¬ 
closed  room  with  fire-place  if  pos¬ 
sible  for  meals  and  social  hours. 
The  room  should  contain  a  radio 
and  piano.  A  long  wide  veranda, 
roofed  and  netted. 

Third :  The  grounds  should  be 
smooth,  with  paths,  having  a  tightly 
stretched  guide  wire.  A  running 
brook,  pool  or  some  body  of  water 
for  bathing;  if  possible  arranged  to 
give  the  rippling  sound  so  refresh¬ 
ing  in  hot  weather.  This  is  easily 
provided  by  building  a  dam. 

Fourth:  Three  guides  and  readers 
for  a  party  of  twenty  five. 

Fifth:  A  planned  day  that  no 
sightless  person  is  without  some 
pleasant  interest  to  look  forward  to 
in  the  coming  hours.  Each  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  work  among  the  blind  is 
faced  with  the  problem  of  providing 
a  suitable  vacation  for  those  with¬ 
out  sight  under  their  care.  Few  or¬ 
ganizations  can  place  the  respon¬ 


sibility  for  the  entertainment  of 
their  charges  (when  away  from  their 
homes)  in  the  hands  of  other  social 
agencies,  who  are  unfamiliar  with 
the  needs  of  the  blind.  Vacation 
houses,  or  camps,  for  the  seeing 
leave  the  entertainment  of  their 
guests  largely  in  their  own  hands, 
but  when  the  visitor  is  without 
sight  this  is  rarely  successful.  The 
difficult  problem  must,  therefore,  be 
solved  by  each  Association. 

Three  different  types  of  vacation 
entertainment  are :  The  Shore 
Bungalow,  the  Vacation  House  and 
the  Children’s  Camp. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  various 
types  of  vacation  shelters  provided 
by  a  number  of  the  Associations  for 
the  Blind  seems  to  indicate  that  men 
and  boys  enjoy  roughing  it,  and 
tents  and  bungalows  on  a  good 
beach  with  plenty  of  well  cooked 
food  give  any  such  groups  a  health¬ 
ful  and  enjoyable  holiday. 

Constant  watchfulness  on  the  part 
of  two  seeing  persons  while  the 
blind  are  bathing  (no  matter  how 
safe  the  beach)  has  been  proved  an 
absolute  necessity  by  several  fatal 
accidents  on  unpatrolled  beaches. 

The  blind  women  from  twenty 
five  to  eighty  present  an  entirely 
different  problem — largely  a  pro¬ 
tected  and  sheltered  group  unused 
to  the  open  air  in  inclement  weather, 
they  are  unhappy  without  shelter¬ 
ing  walls  and  a  familiar  routine. 
For  this  reason  a  large  well  venti- 
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lated  country  house,  be  it  ever  so 
shabby  and  “paintless”  is  much 
more  popular  among-  adult  blind 
women  than  a  well  built  modern 
camp. 

The  “planned  day”  is  a  most 
valuable  aid  to  the  camp  director 
and  makes  for  contentment  among 
the  guests.  The  following  routine 
has  proved  successful  in  a  group  of 
forty. 

Rising  bell — 7 :00 
Radio  exercise — 7 :20  to  7 :30 
Breakfast — 7:30  to  8:00 
Bed  making — 8:00  to  9:00 
Walk— 9:00  to  10:00 
Occupations,  under  the  trees — 
10:00  to  11:30 

Reading  aloud — 11:30  to  12:00 
Lunch — 12:00  to  1:00 
Rest  period — 1 :00  to  2 :30 
Bathing — 2 :30  to  3  :00 
Gossip — 3  :00  to  4 :00 
Reading  aloud — 4:00  to  5:00 
Walk — 5:00  to  6:00 
Dinner — 6 :00  to  7 :00 
Auto  or  Bus  ride — 7 :00  to  8:30 
Community  singing — 

8:30  to  9:00 
Radio — 9:00  to  10:00 

The  “occupation  hour”  is  usually 
most  popular  and  the  blind  woman 
generally  carries  her  hand  work 
with  her  the  rest  of  the  day  work¬ 
ing  occasionally.  The  accepted  idea 
that  a  vacation  has  to  be  idle  to  be 
successful  is  not  tenable  in  a  sight¬ 
less  group. 

The  children’s  camp,  if  properly 
managed,  is  a  place  of  joy  to  the 
children  and  of  opportunity  to  the 
Association.  Where  can  “team 
play”  be  better  taught  to  the  street 
child  than  in  the  daily  games  where 


every  fellow  gives  and  takes  and 
where  a  “square  deal”  for  everyone 
is  emphasized. 

Special  study  of  the  matter  of 
“food”  for  mind  and  body  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  juvenile  camp.  One 
quart  of  milk  a  day  is  a  moderate 
amount.  Careful  watching  of  what 
each  child  will  eat  will  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  camp  director  to  send 
back  to  their  parents  many  more 
pounds  of  children  than  were  in¬ 
trusted  to  their  care. 

After  several  years’  experimenta¬ 
tion  the  “Scout  Camp”  has  been 
found  most  successful  by  one  or¬ 
ganization.  Strict  adherence  to  all 
the  Scout  rules  was  not  always 
possible  with  blind  children,  but  the 
atmosphere  of  a  camp  where  all  the 
members  “do  a  good  turn  daily” 
and  quote  their  “Scout  Honor”  on 
disputed  questions,  was  usually 
harmonious.  A  successful  day’s 
program  follows : 

Rising  bell — 7 :00 
(Dip  in  pool  2  minutes) 
(Physical  drill  5  minutes) 
Breakfast — 7 :30 
Bed  making,  dishwashing,  camp 
cleaning — 8:30  to  9:20 
Hike— 9:20  to  10:30 
Occupations  (out-of-doors)  — 
10:30  to  11 :45 
Dinner — 12  :00 
Rest  hour — 1  :00  to  2 :00 
Absolute  quiet 

Swimming  lesson — 2 :30  to  3  :00 
Games — 3  :00  to  3  :45 
Lunch — milk  and  crackers — 
4:00 

Chorus  class — 4 :00  to  5  :00 
Supper — 5  :30 

(Continued  on  page  28) 


The  Beginnings  of  the  Visagraph 

By  Robert  E.  Naumburg 


I  HAVE  named  my  instrument 
for  enabling  the  blind  to  read 
ink-print  Visagraph,  the  sylla¬ 
ble  “Vis”  suggesting  “Visible.” 

I  will  tell  you  only  of  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  the  Visagraph,  partly  be¬ 
cause  that  is  what  the  editors  of  the 
“Outlook  for  the  Blind”  asked  for, 
and  partly  because  the  instrument 
is  still  in  its  infancy. 

My  first  contact  with  a  group  of 
blind  persons  made  a  profound  im¬ 
pression  on  me.  In  November,  1926, 
I  attended  a  meeting  at  the  Rogers 
House,  South  Boston,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  About  twenty-five  blind  men 
of  all  ages  were  present,  many  with 
their  guides.  An  entertainment  was 
given  for  them  by  the  Boston  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Blind,  of  which  Mrs. 
Naumburg  was  a  member.  I  was 
simply  a  spectator. 

It  is  no  reflection  on  the  quality 
of  the  entertainment,  when  I  say 
that  the  audience  made  a  more  last¬ 
ing  impression  on  me  than  the  per¬ 
formance. 

I  talked  with  many  of  the  blind 
after  the  entertainment.  So  im¬ 
pressed  was  I  by  their  character, 
their  philosophy,  their  keenness  to 
get  all  they  could  out  of  life,  that 
when  I  left  them  that  evening  I 
could  think  of  nothing  else. 

The  next  morning  I  began  work 
on  the  Visagraph. 

Almost  two  years  have  elapsed, 
and  during  that  time  the  Visagraph 
has  not  been  out  of  my  thoughts. 
The  instrument  has  been  built  and 
re-built,  and  is  still  undergoing  the 
process  of  improvement. 

The  expense  of  the  research  work 


and  experiments  was  borne  by  the 
late  Aaron  Naumburg  of  New  York, 
who  always  had  the  interests  of  the 
blind  at  heart.  Much  valuable  as¬ 
sistance  has  been  received  from  Mr. 
Allen  of  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  and  from  Miss  Kiefer  of  the 
Department  of  Special  Studies;  also 
from  Mr.  Bramhall,  Mr.  Walsh  and 
Mr.  Ierardi  of  the  Massachusetts 
Divison  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Irwin 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  has  made  constructive  sug¬ 
gestions  that  have  proved  most 
helpful.  Many  other  members  of 
these  organizations  and  other  lead¬ 
ing  institutions  have  seen  the  Visa- 
graph  demonstrated  in  its  early 
stages  and  have  given  valuable  ad¬ 
vice  and  encouragement. 

As  to  the  mechanism  of  the  de¬ 
vice,  more  or  less  accurate  descrip¬ 
tions  have  appeared  in  newspapers 
and  popular  magazines.  More  de¬ 
tailed  and  technical  articles  will  be 
published  in  the  next  few  months 
by  the  journals  of  various  scientific 
and  professional  societies. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  since 
ordinary  type  is  recognized  by  the 
blind  reader  with  the  help  of  the 
Visagraph,  a  person  who  has  known 
the  ink-print  alphabet  has  a  head¬ 
start  on  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
new.  Those  who  have  lost  their 
sight  later  in  life,  such  as  victims 
of  the  World  War  or  those  who 
have  met  with  accidents,  may  find 
the  Visagraph  easier  to  learn  than 
Braille.  However,  those  who  have 
been  blind  since  birth  can  also 
master  this  instrument.  Toivo  Lam- 
inan,  graduate  of  Perkins  Institute, 
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Robert  E.  Naumburg,  inventor  of  the  Visagraph,  which  he  is  struggling 
to  make  a  “bridge  across  the  darkness.”  A  young  blind  man  is  using 

the  instrument. 


had  never  seen  ink-print,  but  he  was 
the  first  to  read  with  the  Visagraph. 

If  there  is  one  outstanding  fact 
that  has  been  impressed  upon  me  by 
the  correspondence  I  have  received 
from  all  over  the  country — in  fact 
from  many  parts  of  the  world — it 
is  that  no  one  is  more  anxious  to 
know  about  the  Visagraph  than 
those  who  are  in  fear  of  losing  their 
eyesight. 

Many  of  these  are  eager  to  learn 
the  Visagraph  alphabet  before  their 
sight  is  gone  entirely,  while  they 
can  still  teach  themselves.  Others 
who  have  partial  vision,  wish  to 
conserve  what  remains  by  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  eye-strain  of  ink-print  read¬ 
ing. 


Those  who  have  previously  been 
inveterate  readers  find  the  Braille 
library — wonderful  though  it  is — 
extremely  limited.  To  a  person  who 
owns  a  library  of  printed  books 
from  which  he  is  suddenly  cut  off 
through  blindness,  the  Visagraph  is 
a  bridge  across  the  darkness. 

One  blind  young  woman  student 
wrote,  “I  am  thrilled  at  the  thought 
of  Visioning  through  the  Visa- 
graph.” 

So  much  for  the  Beginnings  of 
the  Visagraph.  The  next  chapter — 
the  Future  of  the  Visagraph — must 
be  written  by  the  friends  of  the 
blind,  and  by  the  blind  themselves. 
On  their  interest,  on  their  encour¬ 
agement,  on  their  co-operation,  the 
Future  of  the  Visagraph  depends. 


Is  the  Vermont  Association  for  the 

Blind  Essential? 

By  Anne  Connelly 

Field  Worker,  Vermont  Association  for  the  Blind 


WERE  I  to  answer  this  ques¬ 
tion  in  a  word,  I  would  say, 
that  you,  who  are  blessed 
with  vision,  should  sponsor  the 
cause  of  blindness  and  its  preven¬ 
tion,  with  the  same  degree  of  appre¬ 
ciation  with  which  you  value  your 
own  eyes.  If  any  one  doubts  the 
essentials  of  sight  let  him  bind  up 
his  eyes  for  even  an  hour,  and  try 
without  training  to  lead  a  normal 
life.  During  this  short  period  of 
sham  blindness,  one  may  do  some 
very  active  thinking.  If  any  of  you 
have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  have 
suffered  with  serious  eye  trouble,  or 
if  any  of  you  have  been  rescued 
from  permanent  blindness,  through 
God’s  mercy,  then  you  know  the 
difficulties  of  waging  a  battle  in  the 
dark.  You  have  a  heart-felt  and  a 
sincere  understanding,  and  should 
be  inspirational  leaders  to  draw 
others  into  the  fold  of  work  for  the 
blind. 

Before  attempting  to  fit  the  re¬ 
habilitation  work  for  the  blind  and 
the  saving  of  sight  into  your  already 
well  filled  “Outlook”  may  I  tell  you 
about  the  organization  which  I  rep¬ 
resent  ? 

The  Vermont  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  1912.  After  a  lecture  de¬ 
livered  in  Burlington  by  Mrs. 
Winifred  Holt  Mather,  work  was 
started  in  Franklin  and  in  Chitten¬ 
den  Counties.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  be  the  first  Home  Teacher  and 
from  1912  to  1914,  I  taught  the 
blind  in  St.  Albans  and  in  Burling¬ 


ton.  I  organized  sales  of  their  fin¬ 
ished  products,  prevented  blindness 
where  possible,  placed  pupils  in 
schools  for  the  blind,  and  tried  to 
adjust  the  lives  of  those  who  came 
under  my  supervision.  With  the 
aid  of  a  very  small  group  of  Ver¬ 
mont  citizens  the  Association  gave 
new  life  to  about  twenty  blind  per¬ 
sons  and  even  today  some  of  these 
people  are  happily  engaged  in  the 
trades  which  they  learned  in  1912 
and  1914,  and  are  assets  instead  of 
burdens  to  the  communities  in 
which  they  live. 

The  Association  had  enough 
money  to  employ  me  for  three 
months  at  fifty  dollars  per  month, 
but  through  newspaper  campaigns, 
lectures,  and  other  demonstrations, 
I  raised  enough  money  to  carry  the 
work  for  two  years.  In  1914,  I  left 
Vermont  to  work  in  other  States 
but  during  all  my  efforts  elsewhere, 
my  thoughts  ever  returned  to  the 
work  which  I  left  in  the  Old  Green 
Mountain  State.  The  Association 
went,  on  until  1917,  when  it  fell  into 
a  deep  state  of  coma.  All  records 
were  preserved  and  about  $675  re¬ 
mained  in  the  bank. 

When  Helen  Keller  came  to  Ver¬ 
mont  in  behalf  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  many  of 
those  without  sight  appealed  to  her, 
asking  that  she  use  her  influence  to 
create  an  organization  for  the  blind, 
similar  to  those  existing  in  other 
states.  As  a  result  of  the  efforts  of 
the  American  Foundation  a  bill  was 
passed  at  the  last  Fegislature,  plac- 
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ing  the  work  for  the  blind  under  the 
State  Welfare  Department.  It  was 
at  this  stage  that  a  representative  of 
the  Foundation,  asked  me  if  I  would 
go  to  Vermont  to  help  organize  the 
work  so  that  a  large  appropriation 
could  be  secured  at  the  next  legis¬ 
lative  session.  Although  I  was  in 
other  fields  of  work,  my  love  for 
Vermont  and  its  people  awakened. 
I  felt  that  I  should  go  back  and 
complete  the  work  which  I  had 
never  finished. 

In  September,  1927,  I  returned  to 
V  ermont,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Charles  Hayes,  and  met  with  the 
few  faithful  members  of  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Association  for  the  Blind  in 
Burlington.  After  much  discussion 
and  out  of  loyalty  to  me  the  board 
of  directors  and  the  founders  of  the 
Association  agreed  to  function  un¬ 
til  January  1,  1928.  I  made  a  survey 
of  the  blind  of  this  state,  organized 
new  committees,  and  raised  funds 
to  the  amount  of  five  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  which  was  needed  to  carry  on 
the  work.  As  the  result  of  the  sur¬ 
vey  three  hundred  and  twenty-five 
blind  persons  were  found.  Of  this 
number,  forty  were  children.  Six 
were  babies  under  school  age.  Ten 
were  attending  school  for  the  blind 
at  Perkins  Institution  at  Water- 
town,  Mass.  Four  were  defectives 
and  twenty  were  receiving  no  edu¬ 
cation  at  all.  Unfortunately,  Ver¬ 
mont  has  no  compulsory  education 
law  for  the  blind.  All  those  sent 
to  the  Perkins  Institution  are  pro¬ 
vided  through  the  Welfare  Depart¬ 
ment.  If  the  parents  of  a  blind  child 
have  any  money  or  property  they  are 
expected  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the 
tuition  of  the  child.  Only  those 


without  money  are  given  full  State 
Aid. 

I  had  succeeded  in  getting  the 
work  organized  so  as  to  create  a 
new  organization  when  the  flood 
came  and  threatened  to  sweep  away 
this  little  enterprise.  The  committee 
in  Burlington  were  discouraged  and 
felt  that  the  work  should  be  sus¬ 
pended.  I  felt  sure  that  if  the  blind 
needed  this  work  previous  to  the 
flood,  they  would  need  it  after 
the  flood.  At  a  meeting  held  in 
Burlington,  on  November  17,  the 
committee  permitted  me  to  raise 
funds  in  a  quiet  way  outside  of  the 
State,  so  that  the  work  might  drift 
along,  until  conditions  were  more 
normal.  Despite  his  anxiety  for  this 
stricken  State,  Governor  John  E. 
Weeks  felt  the  importance  of  the 
welfare  of  the  blind  and  loaned  his 
name  as  Honorary  Chairman.  The 
Chittenden  County  Court  House 
offered  Headquarters  and  I  sent  out 
thirty  letters  over  my  own  signa¬ 
ture,  to  personal  friends.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  in  two  weeks  I  had  raised  over 
fifteen  hundred  dollars. 

Besides  making  the  survey  and 
raising  funds,  and  attempting  to 
make  new  contacts  for  the  purpose 
of  arousing  public  opinion,  I  placed 
one  blind  girl  as  a  mother’s  help  in 
Burlington,  gave  individual  instruc¬ 
tion  to  ten  blind  persons  in  Burling¬ 
ton,  placed  thirty  radios  which  were 
the  gift  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion,  in  the  homes  of  blind  people 
in  the  State,  and  gave  one  victrola 
to  two  blind  children  in  Waterbury. 

When  the  committee  in  Burling¬ 
ton  recognized  how  friends  outside 
of  the  State  were  ready  to  respond, 
their  courage  was  renewed  and  they 
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decided  to  go  on  with  the  work.  A 
new  board  of  directors  were  elected 
and  in  January,  the  new  Associa¬ 
tion  was  ready  to  function. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  Council 
of  Jewish  Women,  another  victrola 
was  placed  in  the  home  of  an  old 
couple  where  the  man  was  totally 
blind  and  the  woman  partially.  Sev¬ 
eral  cases  were  helped  in  Franklin 
County  and  through  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Vermont  Children’s  Aid 
Society,  two  children  with  defective 
sight  received  medical  attention  and 
one  blind  baby  was  placed  in  the 
nursery  in  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Having  completed  the  survey,  I 
felt  that  it  was  time  to  begin  con¬ 
crete  work.  I  decided  to  start  in  an 
entirely  new  field,  and  selected 
Rutland  as  the  center  of  activities. 
My  reason  for  doing  this,  came  from 
a  letter  written  by  a  blind  girl  in 
Rutland,  who  needed  a  job.  I  wrote 
to  the  Woman’s  Clubs  in  Rutland, 
explaining  my  mission,  but  never  re¬ 
ceived  a  reply.  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  personal  contact  was  the  only 
way  to  start  work  there.  A  resident 
of  Burlington  volunteered  her  ser¬ 
vices  to  go  with  me  to  look  over  the 
field.  On  January  25,  we  arrived  in 
Rutland,  and  secured  an  interview 
with  Mrs.  Samuel  Frank,  President 
of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 
She  listened  to  the  story  and  then 
asked  what  I  wanted  done.  I  asked 
her  if  she  could  call  a  small  group 
of  representative  citizens  so  that  I 
might  explain  to  them  the  cause 
with  a  hope  of  doing  some  concrete 
work  for  the  blind  in  Rutland.  I 
spent  two  days  in  Rutland,  visiting 
the  blind  in  their  homes.  The 
streets  were  covered  with  ice  and 
it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  get 


about.  However,  we  found  the 
blind  on  the  list  and  others.  On 
January  27,  Mrs.  Frank  and  her 
committee  met  with  me  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  rooms  in 
Rutland.  I  explained  to  them,  the 
work,  and  the  purposes  of  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Association.  Namely,  to  in¬ 
struct  the  blind  in  their  homes  or 
in  classes  and  open  up  to  them  the 
joy  of  reading  and  working  like 
other  people.  To  prevent  blindness 
if  possible.  To  find  employment  and 
entertainment  for  all  those  blind 
who  have  no  other  means  of  earn¬ 
ing  a  living  or  being  a  part  of  the 
community,  socially.  The  Rutland 
Committee  immediately  took  action 
and  set  about  finding  a  headquarters 
in  which  to  hold  a  class.  A  small 
amount  of  material  was  purchased 
and  on  February  13,  the  work  was 
really  begun.  Accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Frank  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Taylor,  the 
blind  in  their  homes  were  visited 
and  all  of  them  were  delighted  to 
think  that  the  community  in  which 
they  lived  were  giving  them  some 
consideration  and  some  thought. 
Headquarters  were  secured  at  the 
Community  House  and  classes 
opened  on  Monday  morning,  Feb¬ 
ruary  21,  with  five  pupils  present. 
Instruction  in  Braille  reading  and 
in  basketry  were  given  and  classes 
continued  throughout  the  week  on 
Monday,  Tuesday  and  Friday,  re¬ 
spectively,  from  10  A.  M.  until  4 
P.  M.  The  Civic  Committee  of  the 
Rutland  Women’s  Club  took  charge 
the  first  week.  Bringing  the  blind 
in  their  cars  to  the  Community 
House,  serving  them  lunches,  and 
bringing  them  home  after  classes. 
At  a  later  meeting  of  the  committee 
(Continued  on  page  28) 


Morris  Frank 
on  ship  board 
with  the 
trained  police 
dog  which 
he  brought 
from  Europe 


A  German  Shepherd  Dog  Comes  to  America 


Morris  frank  of  Nash- 

ville,  Tennessee,  visited  the 
offices  of  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  in  June,  with  a 
dog  trained  to  give  the  use  of  two 
bright  eyes  and  an  almost  human 
sense  of  protection.  Mr.  Frank  is 
a  college  student,  blinded  a  few 
years  ago  by  accident,  who  went 
abroad  where  these  police  dogs  are 
educated  and  spent  some  time  in 
training  himself  to  go  about  with 
the  dog. 

Teaching  dogs  to  act  as  guides 
in  street  traffic  has  been  undertaken 
in  Germany  ever  since  the  war  with 
great  earnestness  of  purpose  and 

k * 


surprising  results  are  reported. 
Some  of  the  dogs  are  already  in  this 
country  and  it  is  the  hope  of  Mr. 
Frank  to  work  out  a  plan  whereby 
they  may  be  available  to  blind 
people  who  want  their  companion¬ 
ship.  United  States  Senator  Scahll 
has  been  photographed  in  the  streets 
of  Washington  during  the  past  win¬ 
ter  with  one  of  these  intelligent 
creatures  who  have  learned  the 
ways  of  the  blind  and  who  give  sur¬ 
prising  aid  in  the  matter  of  guid¬ 
ance  to  those  without  sight. 

Editor’s  Note:  In  a  forthcoming  issue  of  the 
Outlook  Mr.  Frank  will  describe  his  trip  to  se¬ 
cure  thig  German  Shepherd  Dog. 
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(Continued  from  page  26) 

it  was  decided  to  ask  each  church 
to  care  for  the  class  for  one  week, 
and  thus  far  without  a  break  this 
plan  has  worked  out  admirably. 
Each  church  committee  tries  to  see 
how  many  ways  in  which  it  can  best 
serve  the  blind  and  bring  to  them 
joy  and  happiness.  Many  beautiful 
baskets  have  been  made.  Two 
women  are  learning  to  cane  chairs 
and  one  partially  blind  girl  is  able 
to  read  again.  A  girl  of  nineteen 
who  has  been  dismissed  from  two 
Institutions  for  the  blind  feels  now 
that  she  is  of  some  use  to  the  world. 
She  has  made  several  baskets  and 
has  learned  to  read  her  Braille  al¬ 
phabet.  Social  entertainment  is  pro¬ 
vided  at  the  Community  House 
every  Friday  afternoon.  The  blind 
have  enjoyed  one  theatre  party, 
namely,  “Abie’s  Irish  Rose.”  A 
similar  class  will  be  formed  in  Bur¬ 


(Continued  from  page  13) 

memory  and  unaided.  On  Easter 
Day,  1925,  he  conducted  two  Holy 
Communion  services,  a  Sunday 
School  Easter  service,  a  combined 
infant  and  adult  baptismal  service 
and  also  evening  prayer.  Including 
special  psalms  and  lessons,  epistles 
and  gospels,  this  involved  memoriz¬ 
ing  the  equivalent  of  twenty-eight 
pages  of  the  Prayer  Book.  This 
shows  what  one’s  memory  can  ac¬ 
complish  by  practice. 

Mr.  Hoering  has  a  wide  interest 
in  all  current  events  and  keeps  in 
touch  in  every  way  with  what  is 
going  on  in  the  world  at  large.” 


lington,  where  there  will  be  a  larger 
number  of  pupils  to  be  taught. 
Space  for  a  public  exhibition  has 
been  secured  at  the  Rutland  Fair 
and  a  picture  of  the  Rutland  Class 
has  been  taken.  Rutland  is  ready  to 
finance  this  work  and  the  committee 
feels  that  this  work  is  one  of  the 
most  important  organizations  ever 
attempted  in  the  State  of  Vermont. 
The  blind  themselves  appreciate 
what  is  being  done  for  them  and 
one  woman  expresses  it  in  a  little 
song  which  she  composed  in  regard 
to  the  Community  House  and  the 
cheer  it  has  brought  to  her  and  to 
others. 

Massachusetts  tells  us  that  there 
are  no  blind  babies,  as  a  result  of 
Ophthalmia  Neonatorum,  in  that 
State  for  the  last  ten  years.  Let  us 
hope  that  V ermont  can  soon  claim 
the  same  record. 


(Continued  from  page  21) 

Hike  or  bus  ride — 7:00  to  8:30 
Story  telling — 8 :30  to  9 :00 
Taps — 9 :00 

(Camp  fire  supper  once  a  week  at 
camp  with  songs  and  games.  Camp 
fire  supper  in  woods  after  two  mile 
walk,  once  a  week.  Camp  fire  lunch 
after  two  mile  hike  once  a  week). 

(The  last  night  at  camp  for  each 
party,  camp  fire,  corn  or  marsh-mal¬ 
low  roast  with  camp  songs  and 
program). 

The  camp  director  will  build  up 
his  camp  morale  with  the  boys  and 
girls  who  were  “Campers  last  year” 
— the  first  year  is  the  hardest. 


The  History  of  the  Pennsylvania  Home 
Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circulating 
Library  for  the  Blind 

By  Isabel  W.  Kennedy 


THIS  Society,  just  entering  on 
its  forty-seventh  year  of  useful¬ 
ness,  owes  its  origin  to  the  fact 
that,  in  1822,  a  little  boy  of  four 
years  of  age  lost  the  sight  of  one 
of  his  eyes  from  scarlet  fever  and, 
after  years  of  effort  on  the  part  of 
eminent  oculists,  became  totally 
blind  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  He 
devoted  his  life  to  the  blind  and  in 
1882,  when  sixty  years  old,  he  vis¬ 
ited  Philadelphia  and  helped  to  or¬ 
ganize  this  Society  under  the  title 
of  “The  Home  Teaching  and  Free 
Circulating  Association  for  the 
Blind.” 

William  Moon  was  born  in  Kent, 
England,  in  1818.  His  father,  James, 
died  when  William  was  seven  years 
old,  and  it  is  largely  due  to  the 
courage  and  determination  of  his 
mother,  Mary  Funnell  Moon  (who 
lived  to  the  age  of  ninety  years), 
and  the  aid  of  his  sister,  Mary,  that 
William  made  such  a  success  of  his 
handicapped  life.  The  young  man 
was  preparing  for  the  ministry 
when  he  became  totally  blind  and 
he  carefully  studied  the  several  em¬ 
bossed  types  then  in  use  —  Hatty’s 
Italics,  Alston’s  Roman,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Roman,  Lucas’s  Stenographic 
and  Frere’s  Phonetic. 

He  visited  the  blind  of  all  classes 
in  their  homes  and  endeavored  to 
teach  them  to  read,  for  his  heart 
was  set  upon  doing  missionary  work 
among  them.  However,  he  discov¬ 
ered  that  those  who,  like  himself, 
had  lost  their  sight  in  adult  life, 


found  it  very  slow  and  difficult  work 
to  learn  any  of  these  embossed 
types. 

After  considerable  thought  and 
prayer  and  with  the  help  of  influ¬ 
ential  friends,  headed  by  Sir  Charles 
Lowther,  who  was  himself  blind, 
William  Moon  invented  a  type  of 
his  own,  using  nine  characters  of 
the  Roman  alphabet  unaltered,  thir¬ 
teen  ordinary  letters  simplified  by 
removing  portions  of  them  to  make 
them  clearer  to  the  touch,  and  four 
entirely  new  characters.  This  type 
he  perfected  in  1847,  when  he  pro¬ 
duced  two  monthly  magazines,  both 
of  a  religious  character,  for  all  of 
William  Moon’s  efforts  were  the  re¬ 
sult  of  deep  religious  convictions 
and  many  hours  of  prayer. 

Between  1840  and  1879  more  than 
5,000  persons  in  Great  Britain 
learned  to  read  Moon  type,  who 
would  probably  never  have  read  at 
all  without  its  aid,  and  much  gen¬ 
eral  literature  was  stereotyped  and 
embossed  at  the  Moon  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  Brighton,  Eng¬ 
land. 

William  Moon  married  Mary  Ann 
Caudle,  eldest  daughter  of  a  surgeon 
of  Brighton,  in  1843.  Two  children 
were  born  of  this  marriage,  Robert 
Caudle  Moon  and  Adelaide  E.  C. 
Moon,  both  of  whom  became  inval¬ 
uable  aides  to  their  blind  father. 

William  Moon  did  not  confine  his 
Home  Teaching  to  London  alone, 
but  traveled  all  over  the  United 
Kingdom  with  his  son,  Robert,  and 
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established  Home  Teaching  of  the 
Blind  in  France,  Holland,  Germany, 
Norway  and  Sweden.  Missionaries 
in  Egypt,  Syria,  Russia,  India,  and 
China  use  his  type,  which  was 
adapted  to  these  and  many  other 
languages  and  dialects  for  the  use 
of  the  blind. 

With  the  co-operation  of  a  friend, 
Miss  Graham,  William  Moon  insti¬ 
tuted  the  first  Home  Teaching  in 
London  in  1855  in  an  old  Welsh 
Chapel  in  Lambeth.  Later  he 
founded  a  school  for  the  young 
blind  in  Eastern  Road,  Brighton. 

In  July,  1881,  Dr.  William  Moon 
was  visited  in  Brighton  by  Mr. 
Frank  Battles,  the  Assistant  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  school  for  the  Blind 
in  Philadelphia.  At  that  time  adult 
blind  persons  were  admitted  to  the 
School  and  Mr.  Battles  assured  Dr. 
Moon  that  scarcely  any  of  the  adult 
pupils  were  able  to  read. 

Through  Sir  Charles  Lowther  and 
other  wealthy  gentlemen,  books  in 
Dr.  Moon’s  type  were  sent  as  gifts 
to  the  School  at  Philadelphia,  the 
Public  Library  at  Boston  and  vari¬ 
ous  other  places  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  1882  Dr.  Moon  and 
his  daughter  decided  to  visit  Amer¬ 
ica  with  the  intention  of  urging  the 
formation  of  Home  Teaching  Soci¬ 
eties  and  Free  Lending  Libraries 
for  the  Blind.  On  May  2nd,  1882, 
after  a  stormy  passage  of  eleven 
days,  they  arrived  in  Philadelphia 
as  the  guests  of  Mr.  Chapin,  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  situated 
then  at  20th  and  Race  Streets,  now 
at  Overbrook,  a  suburb  of  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

In  his  diary,  Dr.  Moon  speaks  of 


visiting  Dr.  Elwyn’s  Institution  for 
Feeble  Minded  Children  at  Media, 
“quite  a  remote  place  about  fifteen 
miles  from  Philadelphia,  the  coun¬ 
try  being  very  wild  in  appearance.’’ 
Dr.  Elwyn,  who  was  then  eighty 
years  of  age,  was  also  President  of 
the  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

In  the  diary  appears  also  the  fol¬ 
lowing  interesting  item :  “Monday, 
May  15, 1882.  This  evening  we  heard 
from  Mr.  Battles  that  sixty-two 
boys  and  twenty-six  girls  had  ap¬ 
plied  for  books  in  my  type  and  they 
were  given  to  them,  the  boys  on 
Saturday  and  the  girls  today,  Mon¬ 
day,  and  some  of  the  boys  had  read 
their  books  through  and  through 
three  times  on  Saturday  and  Sun¬ 
day.  On  May  23rd,  Mr.  Battles 
reported  that  114  of  the  pupils  of 
the  Institution  had  learned  to  read 
Moon  books  in  one  week  and  30  of 
these  were  adults.” 

On  Tuesday,  May  16th,  an  inter¬ 
view  took  place  at  the  Bible  House, 
701  Walnut  Street,  between  Mr. 
John  P.  Rhoads,  its  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  and  Dr.  and  Miss  Moon. 
Mr.  Chapin  and  Mr.  Hall  (the  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Working  Home  for  Blind  Men) 
were  present  and  both  warmly  ad¬ 
vocated  the  establishment  of  Home 
Teaching  Societies  and  Free  Li¬ 
braries  for  the  Blind,  and  it  was 
decided  that  a  meeting  should  take 
place  at  the  Bible  Society  House 
the  following  week,  with  the  result 
that  a  notice  was  sent  out  to  the 
leading  philanthropists  of  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

Dear  Sir:  Yourself  and 

friends  are  respectfully  invited 

to  meet  William  Moon,  LL.D., 
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of  England,  inventor  of  Moon’s 
type  for  the  blind,  at  the  As¬ 
sembly  Room  of  the  Bible 
House,  7th  &  Walnut  Sts.,  on 
Friday,  May  26th,  1882,  at  4 
P.M.,  to  confer  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Home  Bible  reading  and 
Circulating  Libraries  for  the 
adult  blind. 

Dr.  Moon  will  explain  his 
system,  and  give  an  account  of 
the  great  benefit  to  the  blind 
resulting  from  its  successful 
introduction  into  Europe. 

(Sigmed)  Wm.  Chapin,  Principal 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
Instruction  of  the  Blind 

H.  L.  Hall,  Superintendent 
Pennsylvania  Working  Home 

for  Blind  Men 

(Miss)  S.  P.  Lloyd,  President 
Pennsylvania  Industrial  Home 
for  Blind  Women 

John  P.  Rhoads,  Treasurer 
Philadelphia  Bible  House 

The  following  is  a  resolution 
passed  at  that  meeting: 

“Resolved:  That  this  shall  be 
called  the  Home  Teaching  and 
Free  Circulating  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind,  to  be  com¬ 
prised  of  thirty  Managers,  nom¬ 
inated  and  elected  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  Committee,  and  to  serve 
until  the  1st  February,  1884,  at 
which  time  the  Secretary  shall 
call  a  Meeting  of  all  subscribers 
of  $3.00  and  upwards  who  shall 
elect  their  successors. 

The  object  shall  be  to  instruct 
the  blind  in  Dr.  Moon’s  system 
of  reading  and  to  maintain  for 


their  use  a  free  circulating  li¬ 
brary  under  such  regulations  as 
may  from  time  to  time  be 
adopted  by  the  Managers.” 

Having  secured  the  consent  of 
twenty  prominent  Philadelphians  to 
serve  on  a  Committee,  a  Meeting 
was  held  at  the  Institution  for  the 
blind  at  which  William  Chapin  was 
appointed  Chairman  and  John  P. 
Rhoads  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  Secretary  gave  an  outline  of 
the  work  and  read  some  letters 
showing  the  practicability  of  ex¬ 
tending  its  benefits  to  the  blind  liv¬ 
ing  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

On  motion  it  was  resolved  to 
proceed  at  once  to  bring  the  subject 
to  the  notice  of  the  blind  and  to  get 
the  Library  into  operation.  The 
Secretary  was  requested  to  take 
measures  accordingly  and  report  at 
a  future  Meeting  which  was  held  on 
December  7,  1882,  in  the  Assembly 
Room  of  the  Bible  House,  at  which 
the  Secretary  reported  that  a  lot  of 
miscellaneous  books  including  the 
Scriptures  had  been  received  from 
Dr.  Moon  through  General  John 
Eaton,  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  Washington,  who  ex¬ 
pressed  an  interest  in  the  work  and 
hoped  the  Committee  would  estab¬ 
lish  the  use  of  embossed  books  in 
this  country. 

Thus  the  Society  was  safely 
launched  and  has  been  kept  on  the 
breast  of  the  waves  ever  since  by 
the  devotion  of  a  few  whole  hearted, 
disinterested  workers  and  the  lib¬ 
erality  of  those  who  will  always 
give  to  a  really  good  cause. 

Editor’s  Note:  This  interesting  history  will  b’ 
continued  in  the  December  Issue. 
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Frederick  Henry  Tschudi 

One  of  our  most  successful  and 
best  known  blind  musicians  was 
called  out  of  this  life  when  F. 
Henry  Tschudi,  teacher  of  organ 
and  piano  at  the  New  York  Institute 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  died 
suddenly,  July  25,  1928.  Mr.  Tschudi 
had  come  to  his  work  in  the  best 
of  spirits  and  with  his  usual  good 
health  on  the  morning  of  the  day  of 
his  passing.  He  was  taken  ill  with 
an  affection  of  the  heart  and  lived 
but  four  hours.  The  Institute  held 
a  summer  session  and  Mr.  Tschudi 
was  keenly  interested  in  making  it 
a  success ;  he  was  happiest  when 
devoting  himself  to  the  service  of 
his  alma  mater.  He  died  as  he 
would  have  wished,  in  the  harness. 

Frederick  Henry  Tschudi  was 
born  in  Corinth,  Mississippi,  July 
30,  1873.  At  twenty-one  months  he 
was  made  blind  by  disease.  His 
early  schooling  was  at  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  State  School,  but  when  he  was 
a  lad  of  eleven,  he  was  entered  at 
the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Blind.  Having  shown 
marked  musical  talent  he  was  first 
taught  in  music  at  his  home  under 
the  tutorship  of  Charles  S.  Girwert 
of  Breslau.  In  ’the  Institute  he 
came  under  the  inspiring  instruc¬ 
tion  of  Miss  Hannah  A.  Babcock, 
who  trained  him  for  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  American  College  of 
Musicians,  whereby  he  became  an 
Associate  and  later  Fellow  of  the 
American  Guild  of  Organists.  He 
continued  his  organ  studies  with 
Samuel  P.  Warren,  then  organist 
of  Grace  Church,  New  York  City. 
Fifteen  years  were  spent  in  the 
South,  where  Mr.  Tschudi  held  sev¬ 


eral  prominent  church  positions  in 
Mississippi  and  Alabama,  also  teach¬ 
ing  and  giving  concerts  in  many 
places.  In  1908,  his  alma  mater 
called  him  to  be  head  of  its  organ 
department  and  here  he  served  until 
his  death.  He  inspired  and  trained 
many  a  blind  youth  with  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  succeed  and  trained 
them  to  such  good  purpose  that  the 
list  of  his  pupils  who  have  by  com¬ 
petitive  examination  become  Asso¬ 
ciates  or  Fellows  of  the  American 
Guild  of  Organists  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  long  one. 

Mr.  Tschudi  was  married  in  1900 
to  Miss  Alice  Dickey  of  Corinth. 
Two  daughters  and  Mrs.  Tschudi 
are  left. 

Among  the  most  interesting  and 
valuable  features  of  the  school 
life  at  the  Institute  were  the  an¬ 
nual  recitals  given  by  Mr.  Tschudi. 
To  these  came  many  who  admired 
the  man  as  well  as  his  musicianship 
and  among  these  were  always  his 
devoted  former  pupils.  His  pride  in 
the  new  organ  at  the  Institute  was 
great  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  busily  engaged  preparing  for 
a  special  recital  to  exhibit  its  beau¬ 
ties  to  the  pupils  of  the  summer 
school. 

Edward  M.  VanCleve 

Samuel  F.  Hubbard 

By  the  death  of  Samuel  F.  Hub¬ 
bard,  March  3,  1928,  a  very  vital 
part  of  the  Massachusetts  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Promoting  the  Interests  of 
the  Adult  Blind  has  been  taken 
away.  He  was  a  charter  member 
of  it,  a  Vice-President  from  the 
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first,  and  always  one  of  its  Council 
or  governing  board.  He  rarely 
missed  a  monthly  meeting  of  this 
board  and  never  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Association.  As  others  of 
the  original  members  died,  their 
mantles  naturally  fell  upon  the 
broad  and  willing  shoulders  of  our 
friend.  So  he  became  increasingly 
active  in  committee  and  in  prepar¬ 
ing  and  circulating  the  annual  re¬ 
ports  and  appeals.  Yet,  kindly  and 
sympathetic  as  he  could  not  help 
being  towards  the  people  whose  in¬ 
terests  we  all  meant  to  serve,  he 
guarded  conservatively  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  our  limited  funds,  but  only 
that  they  might  go  the  farthest  pos¬ 
sible  and  do  the  most  good. 

One  of  Mr.  Hubbard’s  recent  re¬ 
marks  to  some  of  us  was:  “We  must 
get  into  the  Council  more  people 
who  will  be  earnest  in  carrying  on 
the  objects  of  the  Association  when 
we  older  ones  are  no  longer  here 
to  do  it.”  The  obligation  implied 
in  this  remark  has  now  become  ours ; 
but  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  we 
find  and  attach  another  who  will  be 
the  equal  of  Mr.  Hubbard.  In  City 
Club  Life,  of  March  12,  appeared 
the  following  tribute  to  Mr.  Hub¬ 
bard  :  “He  was  a  man  of  singular 
sweetness  of  temper  and  disposi¬ 
tion,  always  seeing  the  best  in 
everybody  and  everything.  Decided 
in  his  own  opinions,  he  was  toler¬ 
ant  of  the  opinions  of  others.  Every¬ 
one  who  made  his  acquaintance  be¬ 
came  his  friend.  He  never  made  an 
enemy.  Everyone  who  knew  him 
loved  him.  Genial,  kind  and  sym¬ 
pathetic,  he  was  the  most  beloved 
member  of  the  Club.” 

Edward  E.  Allen. 


Miss  King  Receives  Appointment 

Miss  Marion  Howard  King  of 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  took  up 
her  duties  as  Supervisor  of  Indus¬ 
tries  with  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Council  for  the  Blind  on  June  1, 
1928.  Miss  King  is  a  graduate  of 
Pratt  Institute,  where  she  took  both 
the  normal  art  and  normal  training 
courses.  She  taught  drawing  one 
year  in  the  public  schools  of  Detroit 
and  in  1921  went  to  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind,  later  be¬ 
coming  head  of  its  Women’s  Handi¬ 
craft  Department. 

In  this  position  she  had  charge  of 
the  purchasing  of  raw  materials, 
the  designing,  supervision  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  work  of  the  department  in 
which  forty-five  blind  girls  were 
employed  and  of  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty  blind  workers  in  their  own 
homes,  with  five  blind  teachers  and 
two  seeing  assistants  under  her 
direction.  Under  her  guidance  and 
supervision,  the  Lighthouse  main¬ 
tained  a  standard  of  workmanship 
second  to  none  in  the  United  States. 

In  her  new  position,  Miss  King 
will  have  supervision  of  the  indus¬ 
tries  of  blind  people  throughout  the 
State.  By  a  careful  study  of  the 
purchase  of  raw  materials,  the  type 
of  articles  to  be  manufactured,  the 
quality  of  work  done,  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Council  for  the  Blind 
expects  to  assist  the  local  organiza¬ 
tions  in  strengthening  their  indus¬ 
trial  departments,  in  developing 
home  industries  where  none  exists, 
in  maintaining  a  high  standard  of 
workmanship  and  in  furthering  the 
sales  of  all  articles  made  by  the 
blind. 


AdequateTrovision  for  the  Blind  Feeble-Minded 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Association  of  Executives  of 
State  Commissions  and  Associations  for  the  Blind 

Maurice  I.  Tynan,  Minnesota;  Mrs.  Ethel  Towne  Holmes,  Iowa; 

Mrs.  Kate  F.  Greenlaw,  Alabama. 


AFTER  such  inquiry  and  study 
as  time  and  opportunity  have 
allowed,  your  committee  sub¬ 
mits  the  following  deductions  and 
suggestions,  appending  thereto  a 
bibliography  of  the  meager  sources 
from  which  the  facts  underlying 
these  conclusions  have  been  drawn. 
No  apology  is  made  for  the  possible 
inadequacy  of  the  report,  but  your 
committee  entertains  the  hope  that 
it  may  at  least  provoke  intelligent 
discussion  of  the  subject,  encourage 
more  general  study  of  the  problem, 
and  possibly  point  the  way  of  some 
abler  leader  to  guide  us  to  the  cov¬ 
eted  goal.  If  the  findings  prove  er¬ 
roneous,  the  errors  should  be  as¬ 
cribed  to  the  meager  data  upon 
which  they  are  based.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  prove  valuable, 
their  value  should  be  ascribed  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  very  few  whose 
knowledge  and  experience  have 
been  available  to  the  committee.  In 
its  preparation  your  committee  has 
assumed  that  the  technical  back¬ 
ground  of  definitions,  analysis  and 
classifications,  as  well  as  the  details 
presented  by  the  various  schools 
and  institutions  of  the  country  are 
matters  to  be  handled  by  those  ex¬ 
perienced  in  and  better  acquainted 
with  these  facts. 

1.  Nothing  of  a  comprehensive 
nature  entitled  to  be  termed  “Ade¬ 
quate  provision  for  the  Blind  Feeble- 
Minded”  is  found  anywhere  in  this 
country  or  abroad.  In  light  of  the 


recognized  inadequate  provision  for 
the  feeble-minded  in  general,  this 
inadequacy  in  the  case  of  the  blind 
feeble-minded  is  neither  surprising 
nor  unreasonable. 

2.  Thanks  to  the  improvement 
during  recent  years  in  the  methods 
of  applied  psychology,  psychiatry, 
and  psychopathy,  the  approach  to, 
as  well  as  the  study  of  this  problem, 
is  being  conducted  along  more  prac¬ 
tical  and  more  humane  lines  than 
was  formerly  the  case.  This  again 
is  not  surprising  in  light  of  the  more 
rational  and  more  humane  methods 
generally  prevalent  in  the  entire 
field  of  social  betterment. 

3.  The  trend  of  the  best  thought, 
with  practice  far  in  the  rear,  is  to 
segregate,  classify,  and  treat  the 
Feeble-Minded  in  accordance  with 
whatever  capabilities  they  may  in¬ 
dividually  possess. 

(a)  To  train  the  educable  Feeble- 
Minded  either  in  special  schools  of 
their  own,  in  special  departments 
of  institutions  for  the  Feeble- 
Minded,  or  as  a  last  resort,  in  special 
classes  in  such  institutions. 

(b)  To  restore  to  the  economic 
and  social  world  every  educable 
Feeble-Minded  person  whose  case 
so  warrants,  as  soon  as  his  skill  and 
habits  give  reasonable  assurance  of 
a  useful  life. 

(c)  To  place  in  their  appropriate 
institutions  such  cases  as  are  prop¬ 
erly  adjudged  mentally  ill  or  insane, 
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rather  than  keep  them  classified 
among  the  Feeble-Minded  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  all  concerned. 

(d)  To  place  under  permanent 
custodial  care  all  non-educable  cases 
and  all  cases  for  any  reason  unfit 
for  restoration  to  the  economic  and 
social  world. 

(e)  To  return  wherever  local  con¬ 
ditions  warrant,  all  docile  cases  ex¬ 
cepting  females  during  their  child¬ 
bearing  period,  to  their  respective 
borough  or  county  detention  home. 

(f)  To  provide  for  the  imbecile 
group  in  accordance  with  their 
specific  needs ;  for  the  idiot  group 
in  accordance  with  their  needs, 
and  to  utilize  the  parental  and 
other  virtuous  instincts  of  certain 
of  the  moron  group,  in  the  cus¬ 
todial  care  of  their  more  unfortun¬ 
ate  imbecile  and  idiot  fellows. 

(g)  To  give  to  such  Feeble- 
Minded  people  as  have  minor  handi¬ 
caps,  deafness,  blindness  or  the  like, 
training  and  treatment  their  special 
limitations  require. 

4.  This  brings  us  directly  to  the 
subject  of  our  report,  that  of  ade¬ 
quate  care  for  the  Blind  Feeble- 
Minded.  Here  again,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Feeble-Minded  in  general,  the 
trend  of  the  best  thought,  but  with 
practice  even  farther  in  the  rear,  is 
to  segregate,  classify,  and  treat  the 
Blind  Feeble-Minded  in  accordance 
with  whatever  capabilities  they  may 
individually  possess. 

(a)  Educable  blind  Feeble-Minded 
should  be  taught  either  in  special 
schools  of  their  own  as  is  being  at¬ 
tempted  in  the  Royer  Graves  School 
at  King  of  Prussia,  Pa.,  and  in  the 
day  class  conducted  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 


of  the  Blind,  at  1305  Locust  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  or  in  special  de¬ 
partments  of  regular  institutions  for 
the  Feeble-Minded,  or  as  a  last  re¬ 
sort,  special  classes  in  such  institu¬ 
tions.  It  is  conceded  that  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  feeble-minded  child  in 
the  ordinary  school  is  a  detriment 
to  the  normal  child.  The  detriment 
is  undoubtedly  greater  where  the 
handicap  of  blindness  limits  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  individual  experience, 
and  so  tends  to  exaggerate  any  ab¬ 
normality.  Our  residential  and  day 
schools  for  the  blind,  therefore, 
should  be  purged  of  their  feeble¬ 
minded  children  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  for  the  sake  both  of  the  nor¬ 
mal  blind  child  and  of  the  blind 
Feeble-Minded  child. 

(b)  As  soon  as  the  skill  and  hab¬ 
its  of  an  educable  blind  Feeble- 
Minded  child  or  adult  reach  a  point 
where  they  give  reasonable  assur¬ 
ance  of  a  useful  life,  the  individual 
should  either  be  restored  to  his 
original  environment  or  his  services 
should  be  commandeered  in  caring 
for  his  less  fortunate  fellows  within 
the  custodial  care  of  an  institution 
for  the  Feeble-Minded.  Many  of  our 
most  trusty  messenger  or  bundle 
boys  in  connection  with  our  shops 
and  homes  for  the  blind  throughout 
the  country,  are  of  this  type  of  edu¬ 
cable  Feeble-Minded. 

(c)  A  mental  breakdown  not  in¬ 
frequently  accompanies  the  calamity 
causing  blindness,  and  sometimes 
overtakes  a  blind  person  who  was 
previously  of  a  perfectly  sound  mind. 
Such  a  person  should  not,  of  course, 
be  classified  among,  or  treated  as  a 
blind  Feeble-Minded  case,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  he  never  was  and 
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never  will  be  Feeble-Minded.  He 
is  mentally  ill  or  insane  and  should 
so  be  treated.  Many  of  the  blind 
insane  in  asylums  are  undoubtedly 
there  either  because  of  the  foregoing 
fact,  or  because  of  the  further  fact 
that  proper  rehabilitation  assistance 
had  not  been  brought  to  them  in 
time  to  save  a  nervous  breakdown. 

(d)  When  a  blind  feeble-minded 
child  or  adult  is  proven  to  be  non- 
educable,  he  should  be  placed  under 
proper  custodial  care  in  an  institu¬ 
tion  for  Feeble-Minded  where,  un¬ 
der  the  oversight  of  the  regular  care¬ 
takers,  any  special  need  he  may 
have,  because  of  his  blindness,  can 
be  supplied  in  many  cases,  in  part 
perhaps  by  the  more  trusty  of  his 
seeing  mates.  Nowhere  does  the 
parental  instinct  shine  forth  more 
wholesomely  than  among  feeble¬ 
minded  children  and  adults  in  such 
institutions. 

(e)  As  in  the  case  of  the  see¬ 
ing  feeble-minded,  it  is  only  hu¬ 
mane  that  docile  cases  of  blind 
feeble-mindedness  should,  whenever 
local  conditions  make  it  practicable, 
be  returned  to  their  respective  bor¬ 
ough  or  county  detention  home,  for 
such  individuals  are  thus  much 
more  accessible  to  any  relative  or 
friend  interested  to  keep  in  touch 
with  them,  and  their  lives  are  in 
general  more  tolerable.  Care  must 
be  exercised,  however,  in  the  case  of 
females  still  within  the  child-bearing 
period. 

(f)  Blind  imbeciles  unquestionably 
require  more  special  attention  than 
those  with  sight,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  whether  blindness  adds 
any  greater  labor  to  the  care  of  an 
idiot  who,  by  the  nature  of  his  case, 


is  already  wholly  beyond  the  pale 
of  self-assistance.  Blind  imbeciles 
and  blind  idiots,  moreover,  are  found 
to  have  a  very  strong  appeal  to  the 
parental  instinct  of  their  more  for¬ 
tunate  moron  mates. 

5.  Having  thus  indicated  in  a 
general  way  that  adequate  provi¬ 
sion  for  the  blind  Feeble-Minded 
must  proceed  along  the  same  lines 
as  adequate  provision  for  the  Feeble- 
Minded  in  general,  your  committee 
dares  to  risk  a  few  suggestions  very 
general  in  character  as  to  how  such 
provision  may  be  secured. 

(a)  By  educating  the  public,  es¬ 
pecially  the  leading  citizens,  con¬ 
cerning  the  tremendous  economic 
and  social  importance  of  protecting 
society  from  the  rapidly  increasing 
number  of  Feeble-Minded  people, 
and  from  the  detrimental  results  of 
their  presence  in  the  social  body. 

(b)  By  initiating  financial  and 
other  appropriate  legislation  for 
proper  housing  and  other  adequate 
provision  for  the  Feeble-Minded  in 
general. 

(c)  By  initiating  legislation  which 
will  provide  a  somewhat  larger  per 
capita  appropriation  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  and  care  of  Blind  Feeble- 
Minded,  and  others  with  similar 
special  handicaps,  such  additional 
per  capita  appropriations  being  ap¬ 
portioned  to  the  special  needs  of  the 
individual,  educable  or  custodial. 

(d)  By  inducing  the  executive 
management  of  institutions  for  the 
Feeble-Minded  to  give  preference  to 
cases  with  special  handicaps,  as 
they  now  do  to  cases  which  are  es¬ 
pecially  dangerous  to  the  community 
in  which  they  live. 

(e)  By  persisting  in  securing  ade- 
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quate  provision  for  that  particular 
blind  feeble-minded  individual  in 
whom  you  are  personally  or  officially 
interested. 

(f)  If  you  are  the  superintendent 
of  a  school  for  normal  blind  or  of 
an  employment  institution  for  nor¬ 
mal  blind,  steadfastly  refuse  to  ad¬ 
mit  blind  feeble-minded  into  asso¬ 


ciation  with  normal  blind  people, 
and  so  throw  the  responsibility  for 
their  care  upon  the  proper  author¬ 
ities. 

(g)  By  stimulating  all  who  come 
into  official  contact  with  Blind 
Feeble-Minded  to  devote  themselves 
more  assiduously  to  the  solution  of 
this  most  important  problem. 
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The  Future  of  Hand  Loom  Weaving 


J.  M.  Deen,  President  of  the  Deen 
Loom  Company  of  Harlan,  Iowa, 
gives  some  interesting  figures  in 
The  Shuttle,  a  textile  magazine.  He 

says : 

“.  .  .  .  With  figures  supplied  me 
directly  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce  at  Washington,  I  venture 
very  little  guess  work  as  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  American  home  weaving.  I 
first  submit  the  figures  as  follows: 

Total  imports  for  the  calendar 
year  of  1927  of  6,027,521  square 
yards  with  a  valuation  of  $2,162,465 
is  a  fraction  less  than  36c  a  square 
yard,  including  all  varieties  of  rag 
rugs.  January  and  February,  1928, 
figures  from  Japan  only  show  a 
marked  increase  in  imports  over  any 
month  in  1927,  the  peak  having  been 
reached  in  February  with  a  total  of 
770,287  yards,  valued  at  $176,932.00, 
making  a  value  of  slightly  less  than 
23c  a  square  yard,  including  all  va¬ 
rieties. 

There  was  a  sudden  juggling  of 
prices  showing  for  March,  the  im¬ 
ports  dropped  from  770,287  yards  to 
176,763,  with  a  valuation  of  $58,304, 
amounting  to  a  fraction  less  than 
33c  a  yard,  an  advance  of  10c  in  less 
than  a  month.  But  April  shows  fig¬ 
ures  of  174,308,  with  a  valuation  of 
$97,273.00,  making  for  a  figure  a 
fraction  less  than  56c  a  yard.  Out 
of  the  total  of  174,308  yards  for 
April,  164,411  yards  were  of  the  hit 
and  miss  variety  and  valued  at  $94, 
511.00  or  a  fraction  more  than  56c  a 
yard.  These  figures  show  that  the 
tariff  imposed  has  had  the  effect  of 
diminishing  imports  more  than 
75%,  but  of  more  importance  is  the 
increased  valuation,  approximating 
33c  a  yard,  bringing  it  to  a  level 
above  56c. 


I  do  not  prophesy  what  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  rag  weaving  in  America  will 
be,  assuming  that  no  one  knows. 
But  with  an  import  price  of  56c,  such 
rugs  moving  through  the  jobbers’ 
and  retailers’  hands  can  but  force 
a  price  of  close  to  70c  a  yard  to 
the  consumer.  And,  since  the  retail¬ 
er  isn’t  in  the  habit  of  taking  less 
than  25  % ,  it  cannot  be  done  with¬ 
out  forcing  the  retail  price  beyond 
70c.  And  the  home  weaver’s  side 
of  the  question  is  that  rags  at  15c 
and  warp  at  45c,  the  material  cost 
per  quare  yard  is  35c.  Rags  fre¬ 
quently  are  priced  at  but  10c,  mak¬ 
ing  for  but  30c  a  yard.  That  affords 
the  home  weaver  a  margin  of  40c 
a  yard,  at  least.  A  recent  summer 
price  list  of  a  Mail  Order  house  put 
a  price  of  $1.39  on  a  30  x  60  hit  and 
miss  rug,  their  cheapest.  The  ma¬ 
terial  cost  of  that  size  is  about  40c, 
leaving  the  weaver  a  margin  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $1.00,  allowing  he  has 
a  direct  sale. 

With  the  American  markets  still 
flooded  with  Japanese  imports,  ar¬ 
riving  before  the  new  schedule  went 
into  effect,  makes  for  a  problem 
as  to  when  the  home  weaver  will 
again  come  into  his  full  rights. 
Inquiries  into  jobbers’  markets  dis¬ 
close  that  jobbers  are  inclined  to 
unload  a  surplus  at  even  lower 
figures  than  low  imports  afforded, 
which  indicates  that  they  are  try¬ 
ing  to  unload  at  a  loss.  It  is  bound 
to  take  time  to  clear  such  stocks, 
but  when  they  are  cleared,  the  mar¬ 
kets  will  come  back  full  force. 
Home  Weaving  is  yet  quite  good. 
The  battle  for  increased  profits  is 
already  won  for  the  future.  In  the 
meantime  it  is  a  question  of  carry¬ 
ing  on.” 


The  Radio  Game 

By  August  McCollom 


SINCE  I  became  a  licensed  ama¬ 
teur  in  1925,  I  have  been  on 
the  air,  enjoying  the  game  with 
the  rest  of  the  boys.  At  present,  I 
have  two  calls  and  about  one  and 
a  half  transmitters.  9BQW  is  lo¬ 
cated  at  my  home  in  Dodge  City, 
Kansas,  and  9HS  is  at  the  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  Kansas  City, 
Kansas.  During  the  summer  and 
Christmas  holidays  I  operate 
9BQW;  this  station  consists  of  an 
852  with  1200  volts  crac.  on  the 
plate  in  a  Hartley  circuit.  This  sta¬ 
tion  has  reached  OA  and  OZ  with 
an  audibility  of  R7.  At  9HS,  a  cx 
310  is  used  in  a  hay  wire  outfit.  A 
400  volt  dynamotor  connected  to 
the  storage  battery  from  which  the 
filaments  of  both  transmitting  and 
receiving  tubes  are  lighted  supplies 
the  plate  voltage.  One  compact 
three  tube  receiver  serves  at  both 
stations.  Home  made  plug  in  coils 
which  fit  an  ordinary  ux  socket  are 
used. 

So  far  as  I  know,  9HS  has  not 
been  heard  off  of  this  continent.  I 
am  able  to  note  down  messages  on 
a  typewriter,  or  in  the  Braille  while 
they  are  being  sent  to  me  over  the 
air.  Since  I  am  unable  to  read  typ¬ 
ing,  I  handle  traffic  in  braille.  By 
this  method,  I  have  qsrd  as  high 
as  forty-five  messages  in  a  week. 

It  is  just  a  little  bit  hard  to  tell 
how  I  build  radio  sets,  as  there  are 
several  ways  to  do  it.  I  try  to  buy 
the  parts  that  do  the  best  work  for 
the  least  amount  of  money,  then  I 
form  a  picture  in  my  mind  of  how 
I  want  to  arrange  the  parts  on  the 
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panel  and  sub-panel.  I  always 
work  for  efficiency  first,  and  looks 
second. 

In  assembling  a  set,  I  require  a 
pocket  knife,  hand  drill  with  an 
assortment  of  bits,  a  large  and  a 
small  screw  driver,  wire  cutters,  and 
a  pair  of  small  nosed  pliers.  Where 
soldering  is  necessary  I  use  a  stor¬ 
age  battery  and  a  carbon  stick  with 
a  point  in  one  end,  and  a  connection 
on  the  other,  but  I  do  not  recom¬ 
mend  this  method,  as  it  is  wasteful 
with  battery  current. 

I  have  grieved  over  the  loss  of 
the  big  power  tubes  that  I  have 
burned  out  in  my  sending  set.  For 
example  a  fifty  watt  tube  went  out 
for  me  once,  and  the  price  of  a  new 
one  was  thirty  eight  dollars. 


The  Problem  of  the  Aged  Blind 

Report  Presented  to  Executives  of  Work  Shops  and 
State  Commissions  for  the  Blind 

By  Murray  B.  Allen,  Utah;  Grace  S.  Harper,  New  York; 

L.  L.  Watts,  Virginia. 


YOUR  Committee  appointed  to 
report  on  the  Condition  of  the 
Aged  Blind  submits  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

Questionnaires  were  sent  to  agen¬ 
cies  in  each  state,  embodying  the 
following  points:  Number  of  blind 
in  the  state;  Number  of  blind  over 
sixty  years  of  age ;  Description  of 
agencies  caring  for  aged  blind ;  Data 
on  homes  for  the  blind ;  Data  on  re¬ 
lief  laws,  pensions,  etc. ;  Plans  for 
enlarging  work  already  begun ; 
Plans  for  inaugurating  work  where 
it  does  not  exist. 

The  conclusions  from  the  replies 
indicate  that  the  problem  of  the  aged 
blind  is  largely  untouched.  Most 
states  have  not  differentiated  the 
aged  blind  from  the  larger  group  of 
adults.  If  there  is  a  problem  of  the 
blind  as  a  whole,  it  would  seem  that 
the  aged  present  a  particular  and 
distinct  phase  of  that  problem,  call¬ 
ing  for  special  methods  and  special 
technique.  Whether  workers  should 
venture  upon  that  uncharted  course, 
your  committee  is  not  prepared  to 
say.  It  is  a  matter  for  further  study 
to  determine  when  the  work  for  the 
aged  shall  be  segregated  from  the 
entire  adult  body.  It  is  not  our  prov¬ 
ince,  either,  to  suggest  methods. 
Our  data  lead  us  to  say  that  the 
question  of  the  aged  blind  is  still 
virgin  territory,  highly  susceptible 
of  cultivation. 

In  taking  the  report,  the  country 
was  divided  into  three  sections, — 


the  eleven  states  of  the  Northeast, 
sixteen  states  of  the  South,  includ¬ 
ing  Texas  and  Oklahoma;  and  the 
twenty-one  of  the  West,  including 
Indiana  and  Michigan.  From  these 
states,  returns  were  made  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Those  questioned  in  the  North¬ 
east  11;  in  the  South  16;  in  the 
West  21  ;  total  48.  Those  reporting 
in  the  Northeast  11;  in  the  South 
13;  in  the  West  13;  total  37.  Hav¬ 
ing  state-wide  agencies,  in  the 
Northeast  10;  in  the  South  4;  in  the 
West  6;  total,  20.  Distinguishing 
aged  from  others,  in  the  Northeast 
8;  in  the  South  4;  in  the  West  6; 
total,  20.  Homes  for  Blind,  in  the 
Northeast,  5;  in  the  South  4;  in  the 
West  0;  total,  17.  Relief  or  Pen¬ 
sions  to  Blind,  in  the  Northeast  8; 
in  the  South  6;  in  the  West  2;  to¬ 
tal,  16.  About  to  enlarge  present 
work,  in  the  Northeast  4;  in  the 
South  8;  in  the  West  8;  total,  20. 
Planning  to  inaugurate  adult  work, 
in  the  Northeast  0;  in  the  South 
4;  in  the  West  5;  total,  9. 

An  analysis  of  these  figures  shows 
several  significant  points.  The  older 
and  more  populous  East  has  its 
work  pretty  well  in  hand.  The  agen¬ 
cies  are  more  numerous  and  have 
evidently  differentiated  the  aged 
blind,  as  eight  of  the  eleven  states 
record  the  aged  as  distinguished 
from  others.  The  number  of  relief 
laws  and  special  homes  for  the 
blind  in  this  group  is  also  large.  On 
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the  other  hand,  only  four  report 
plans  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  their 
work. 

Failures  to  respond  were  greatest 
in  the  West.  It  is  known,  however, 
that  some  states  in  this  group  have 
well-organized  agencies  doing  con¬ 
structive  work.  Nevertheless,  other 
states  are  entirely  without  agencies 
of  any  kind  possessed  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  blind.  The  hopeful 
signs  in  this  division  are  in  the 
number  of  states  that  have  plans  to 
expand  their  present  programs  or 
begin  adult  work  where  it  does  not 
now  exist.  There  seems  also,  in  this 
section,  a  consciousness  of  the  aged 
blind  as  a  group,  nine  states  giving 
definite  numbers. 

In  the  South,  which  includes  Mis¬ 
souri  and  the  states  to  the  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  two  states  report 
pensions  and  none  give  special 
homes  for  the  aged.  No  mention  is 
made  of  a  division  of  the  aged  from 
the  younger  adults,  but,  in  justice 
to  the  South,  it  should  be  stated  that 
some  of  the  questionnaires  did  not 
ask  for  this  information.  An  en¬ 
couraging  aspect  of  the  work  in  this 
territory  is  seen  in  the  number  of 
states  reporting  plans  to  extend 
present  activities  or  to  commence 
work  in  undeveloped  regions.  Of 
the  thirteen  states  reporting,  eight 
have  immediate  prospects  of  en¬ 


largement  and  four  others  of  in¬ 
augurating  adult  programs. 

Eight  homes  exclusively  for  the 
blind  are  reported.  In  almost  every 
instance,  however,  correspondents 
tell  of  blind  in  other  institutions. 
Religious,  fraternal,  and  charitable 
homes,  in  most  instances,  accept 
blind  charges.  Some  few  that  have 
formerly  refused  blind  have  recently 
been  prevailed  upon  to  receive  them. 
Almost  all  reports  note  that  there 
are  blind  in  county  alms-houses. 
The  question  whether  it  is  better  to 
maintain  special  homes  for  the  blind 
or  to  assign  homeless  and  indigent 
blind  to  homes  primarily  for  the  see¬ 
ing  is  still  a  mooted  one.  Your 
committee  is  divided  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject.  Where  blind  persons  are  con¬ 
fined  in  county  infirmaries  or  pri¬ 
vate  institutions,  workers  might, 
with  propriety,  see  to  it  that  special 
adaptations  are  made  for  them.  This 
does  not  mean  special  privileges  but 
certain  adjustments  fitting  their 
type  of  infirmity. 

As  previously  stated,  the  survey 
emphasizes  the  “Inadequate  Care” 
of  the  aged  blind  as  a  section  unto 
themselves.  Your  committee  under¬ 
stands  its  assignment  to  be  a  re¬ 
port  on  present  conditions  and  not 
to  propose  relief  for  the  problem. 
That  must  come  as  subsequent  ac¬ 
tion  of  your  organization. 


(Continued  from  page  37) 
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Handicapped  Wage  Earners 

A  Review  by  Evelyn  C.  McKay 

Research  Agent,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


“Handicapped  Wage  Earners”* 
by  Moses  A.  Leavitt,  an  excellent 
discussion  of  the  economic  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  handicapped,  will  claim 
the  attention  of  all  workers  for  the 
blind  who  are  interested  in  this  most 
vexing  and  fundamental  of  prob¬ 
lems.  Mr.  Leavitt’s  monograph  is 
a  report  of  a  survey  recently  made 
by  the  Jewish  Social  Service  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York.  The  purpose 
of  the  survey  was  to  determine 
which  types  of  wage-earning  activity 
were  most  satisfactory  for  handi¬ 
capped  persons  and  what  resources 
in  the  community  were  available  in 
this  connection.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  although  the  study  covers 
all  types  of  the  disabled  including, 
besides  the  blind,  the  crippled,  the 
deaf  and  hard  of  hearing,  cardiac 
and  tubercular  cases,  and  many 
others,  nevertheless  many  of  the 
principles  outlined  by  Mr.  Leavitt 
are  applicable  to  the  economic  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  blind. 

The  chapter  on  the  sheltered 
workshop  merits  special  notice.  Of 
the  five  possible  functions  of  such 
a  shop  mentioned  by  the  author, 
three  in  particular  engage  our  at¬ 
tention,  namely  the  therapeutic 
shop,  the  vocational  training  shop 
and  the  permanent  employment 
shop.  Many  shops  of  course  com¬ 
bine  two  or  more  of  these  functions. 
Managers  of  workshops  for  the 
blind  may  find  it  interesting  to  ana¬ 
lyze  the  functions  of  their  own 
shops  in  the  light  of  Mr.  Leavitt’s 
remarks. 


In  his  discussion  of  business  poli¬ 
cies  and  finances  the  author  sums 
up  the  position  of  the  sheltered 
shop.  “A  successful  private  factory 
is  judged  by  the  percentage  of  mone¬ 
tary  return  per  dollar  invested.  The 
successful  sheltered  workshop  is 
judged  by  the  number  of  disabled 
persons  it  has  rendered  self-support¬ 
ing  per  dollar  invested.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  with  such  widely 
differing  criteria,  though  operating 
apparently  in  a  very  similar  way, 
private  factories  show  a  profit  bal¬ 
ance  and  sheltered  shops  a  deficit.” 
Therapeutic  and  re-training  shops, 
he  concludes,  must  almost  inevitably 
operate  on  a  deficit,  although  “shops 
that  provide  permanent  employment 
can  probably  with  wise  and  efficient 
management  be  made  to  carry  their 
overhead  expense.” 

Regarding  the  employment  of  the 
blind  outside  the  sheltered  work¬ 
shop,  however,  we  cannot  agree 
with  Mr.  Leavitt’s  sweeping  state¬ 
ment  that  “the  blind  as  a  class  may 
be  considered  almost  unemployable 
in  industry,”  nor  do  we  believe  that 
“even  the  highly  skilled  blind  work¬ 
er  cannot  compete  with  the  sighted 
worker.” 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  has  on  file  records  of  more 
than  two  hundred  blind  and  par¬ 
tially  blind  men  and  women  em¬ 
ployed  in  factories  side  by  side  with 
the  seeing.  The  average  of  earnings 
reported  is  twenty  dollars  a  week 
and  a  number  of  individuals  re- 


*Published  by  the  Jewish  Social  Service  Association,  71  W.  47th  St.,  New  York. 
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ported  earnings  as  high  as  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  dollars  a  week. 

That  there  are  not  more  of  such 
placements  is  due  not  so  much  to 
the  limitations  imposed  by  blind¬ 
ness  as  to  what  Mr.  Leavitt  in  an¬ 
other  part  of  his  monograph  calls 
“industrial  limitations.”  Among 
these  may  be  counted  the  employ¬ 
er’s  lack  of  faith  in  the  efficiency  and 
productivity  of  a  handicapped  work¬ 
er,  the  bogey  of  liability  insurance 
and  the  constantly  rising  standard 
of  physical  fitness  maintained  by 
medical  examiners.  For  these  “lim¬ 
itations,”  as  Mr.  Leavitt  points  out, 
only  a  program  of  education  for 
employer  and  public  offers  any  ef¬ 
fective  remedy. 

In  summing  up  the  findings,  Mr. 
Leavitt  expresses  a  thought  which 
we  may  well  hold  constantly  in 
mind.  To  quote:  “The  importance 
of  rendering  any  service  to  the  dis¬ 
abled  worker  on  a  case-work  basis 
cannot  be  over-emphasized.  Each 
individual  presents  his  own  unique 
problem.” 

The  Blind  Child  and  His  Reading 

The  following  review  appeared  in 
The  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  Vol. 
XVI,  No.  5,  May,  1928: 

“A  very  useful  text  book  has 
lately  reached  us,  entitled  “The 
Blind  Child  and  His  Reading,”  by 
Kathryn  E.  Maxfield,  M.A.,  Re¬ 
search  Psychologist  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

“Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  author 
and  to  the  American  Foundation 


for  the  Blind  for  the  observation, 
care  and  research  which  have  been 
lavished  on  this  work,  for  the  ma¬ 
ture  thought  which  marks  its  con¬ 
clusions,  and  for  the  excellent  way 
in  which  it  is  arranged.  The  Col¬ 
lege  and  Association  would  do  well 
to  adopt  it  as  a  compulsory  text 
book  for  both  the  School  Teachers’ 
and  Home  Teachers’  Examination. 

“The  volume  opens  with  a  Fore¬ 
word  by  the  author  and  an  Intro¬ 
duction  by  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes, 
who  is  already  well  known  in  this 
country.  He  says :  Miss  Maxfield’s 
book  on  reading  is  the  first  of  a 
projected  series  of  books  upon 
methods  of  teaching  the  different 
subjects  in  schools  for  the  blind.” 

A  Study  of  Insurance 
Underwriting 

After  graduation — what?  This 
question  comes  to  every  thoughtful 
parent  in  almost  every  walk  of  life. 
To  the  relatives  and  friends  of  a 
young  blind  man  it  is  a  much  more 
difficult  question ;  indeed,  at  times  it 
is  almost  tragic.  “Tragic”  may  seem 
an  exaggeration,  but  let  any  reader 
pause  for  a  moment  and  think  what 
advice  he  or  she  would  give  to  a 
blind  son  about  to  start  out  in  the 
race  of  life. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  has  rendered  a  very  real  ser¬ 
vice  to  those  interested  in  the  blind 
by  their  recent  study  of  insurance 
underwriting  in  its  relation  to  blind 
agents. 

The  following  quotation  from  the 
foreword  admirably  summarizes  the 
monograph : 
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“The  importance  of  making  a 
right  choice  in  the  selection  of  a 
vocation  cannot  be  over-emphasized. 
When  one  is  without  sight,  the 
gravity  of  this  decision  is  extreme. 
The  blind  person  facing  the  problem 
of  how  to  earn  his  living  finds  the 
opportunities  open  to  him  so  re¬ 
stricted  and  so  dubious  in  their 
promise  of  success  that  he  is  in 
danger  of  making  an  ill-advised,  if 
not  reckless,  choice.  He  should  have 
available  complete  and  dependable 
data  regarding  the  few  lines  of  en¬ 
deavor  offering  themselves.  Too  of¬ 
ten,  selections  of  vocations  are  based 
upon  the  experience  of  a  single 
isolated  individual,  or  upon  hearsay 
information.  Blind  people  and  their 
counselors  have  long  felt  the  need  of 
a  careful,  dispassionate,  straight¬ 
forward  statement  of  facts  regard¬ 
ing  the  more  unusual  vocations  en¬ 
gaged  in  by  sightless  persons. 

“The  Research  Department  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
has  undertaken  to  make  studies  of 
some  of  these  vocational  possibili¬ 
ties,  giving  a  description  of  the 
field,  the  opportunities  which  it  pre¬ 
sents,  the  necessary  qualifications 
and  training  facilities,  and  sugges¬ 
tions  drawn  from  the  experience  of 
those  engaged  in  the  work.” 

We  conclude  with  the  comment 
of  one  of  the  blind  underwriters  who 
provided  some  of  the  information 
in  the  study,  “Life  Insurance  is  the 
best  paid  hard  work  there  is ;  also,  it 
is  easy  when  you  work  hard,  and 
very  hard  when  you  work  easy.” 

Charles  F.  F.  Campbell 

*Insurance  Underwriting,  by  Lela  T.  Brown, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  125  East  46th 
St.,  New  York  City.  52  pages.  Price  50  cents. 


A  Summer  at  Fontainebleau 

Rose  Resnick,  one  of  the  Light¬ 
house  Players,  who  graduated  in 
June  from  Hunter  College,  is  having 
a  chance  to  study  music  for  three 
months  at  the  Fontainebleau  School 
of  Music,  in  France.  She  has  studied 
music  by  Braille  since  she  was  ten 
years  old  and  will  translate  into 
Braille  all  the  music  which  she  will 
study  this  summer.  She  has  taught 
music,  dancing,  and  French  during 
her  college  course,  and  will  room 
with  a  French  girl  at  Fontainebleau 
who  cannot  speak  English. 

Miss  Resnick  sailed  June  18th  on 
the  Rochambeau,  and  upon  her  re¬ 
turn  will  continue  the  teaching  of 
music,  hoping  to  find  a  position  in 
a  girls’  school. 

The  opportunity  to  study  abroad 
came  to  her  through  a  friend  who 
was  interested  in  the  quality  of  her 
work. 

Bill  Passes  House 

The  Hawes-Cooper  Bill,  which 
passed  the  House  at  the  last  session 
by  a  vote  of  303  to  39,  is  scheduled 
to  come  up  in  the  Senate  at  the  short 
session  beginning  in  December.  This 
Bill  is  an  enabling  act  which  divests 
prison-made  products  of  their  inter¬ 
state  character  in  certain  cases,  and 
thereby  makes  it  possible  for  indi¬ 
vidual  states  to  place  an  embargo 
on  the  importing  of  prison-made 
products  into  their  territory  from 
other  states.  This  is  particularly 
important  to  the  blind  in  the  case  of 
the  broom  industry,  since  many 
workshops  for  the  blind  have  suf¬ 
fered  severely  from  the  competition 
of  prison-made  brooms. 
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Election  Aid  for  Blind  Voters 

By  Evelyn  C.  McKay 

How  is  the  sightless  man  or 
woman  to  exercise  his  citizen’s 
right  of  voting?  This  question, 
always  important,  takes  on  added 
interest  as  election  time  approaches. 
In  practically  every  state,  the  legis¬ 
lators  recognizing  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  blind  voter  to  mark 
his  own  ballot  have  assured  to  him 
the  privilege  of  having  some  other 
person  mark  it  for  him.  There  is, 
however,  wide  variation  in  the  legal 
provisions  by  which  the  individual 
states  accomplish  this. 

The  first  consideration  in  the 
minds  of  the  law-makers  has  often 
been  to  prevent  the  unscrupulous 
seeing  from  abusing  this  privilege 
by  corrupt  practices.  To  guard 
against  such  abuse  most  states  re¬ 
quire  a  formal  statement,  usually 
under  oath,  that  the  voter  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  really  blind  and  in  need  of 
assistance. 

The  voter’s  eligibility  for  assis¬ 
tance  once  established,  his  next 
question  is  “who  shall  give  the  as¬ 
sistance?”  The  majority  of  states 
arbitrarily  appoint  two  officers  of 
election  of  opposite  political  parties 
to  accompany  the  voter  to  the  booth 
and  mark  his  ballot  as  he  instructs 
them.  This  safeguards  the  carrying- 
out  of  the  voter’s  wishes  since  each 
official  acts  as  a  check  on  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  other.  A  few  states 
provide  for  assistance  to  be  given 
by  only  one  election  official,  and 
there  are  other  minor  variations,  in 
which  the  integrity  of  the  officers 
of  election  is  the  voter’s  protection. 


To  ensure  secrecy  of  the  ballot 
practically  every  state  enjoins  strict 
secrecy  on  the  part  of  the  assisting 
officer  and  many  provide  penalties 
for  the  violation  of  the  voter’s  con¬ 
fidence. 

These  provisions  for  the  integrity 
and  secrecy  of  the  ballot,  excellent 
as  they  are,  do  not,  however,  solve 
all  the  difficulties  the  blind  man 
meets  in  the  exercise  of  his  voting 
rights.  It  may  easily  happen  that 
the  issue  at  stake  is  not  a  point  of 
disagreement  between  the  major 
political  parties.  The  soldiers’ 
bonus  and  the  Eighteenth  Amend¬ 
ment  are  examples  of  this.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  that  both  the  Republi¬ 
can  and  Democratic  officers  of  elec¬ 
tion  are  against  the  soldiers’  bonus. 
It  requires  a  good  deal  of  moral 
courage  for  the  blind  man  to  in¬ 
struct  them  to  mark  his  ballot  in 
favor  of  the  bonus,  knowing  as  he 
probably  does,  what  their  senti¬ 
ments  are.  This  is  especially  the 
case  in  small  towns  where  public 
opinion  can  make  or  mar  a  man’s 
career. 

The  laws  described  above,  al¬ 
though  designed  to  guarantee  the 
blind  man  the  same  independence 
and  secrecy  of  ballot  as  the  seeing 
enjoy,  nevertheless  fall  somewhat 
short  of  this  end.  Some  states  have 
attempted  to  remedy  this  by  per¬ 
mitting  the  voter  to  select  his  own 
assistant.  In  some  cases  his  choice 
is  practically  unrestricted — in  others, 
it  is  limited  to  electors,  occasionally 
to  election  officials.  Nevertheless  it 
is  possible  for  the  voter  to  select 
some  relative  or  friend  to  whom  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  confide  his 
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choice,  who  will  respect  his  con¬ 
fidence  and  carry  out  his  wishes. 
Under  such  circumstance  the 
handicap  of  the  blind  man  is  prac¬ 
tically  nullified  and  he  is  enabled 
to  exercise  his  franchise  without 
hindrance. 

Friends  of  the  blind  have  from 
time  to  time  interested  themselves 
in  legislation  to  provide  the  needed 
assistance  to  the  blind  in  the  polling 
booth,  with  the  result  that  forty-six 
of  the  forty-eight  states  have  speci¬ 
fic  clauses  included  in  their  election 
laws.  Many  of  these,  however,  merit 
further  study  as  to  their  relative 
advantages  and  disadvantages,  and 
possibilities  for  improvement,  so 
that  they  may  more  nearly  achieve 
their  end  which  is  to  assure  to  the 
blind  the  same  freedom  of  voting 
as  is  enjoyed  by  the  seeing. 

NOTE:  Copies  of  the  laws  of  all  states  on 
this  subject  mav  be  obtained  free  on  reauest  to 
the  Bureau  of  Information,  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind. 

Cleveland  Scouts  Sell  Brooms 

Final  results  showing  a  total  sale 
of  16,026  blind-made  brooms  were 
announced  at  the  close  of  the  six 
weeks’  Broom  Selling  Campaign 
carried  on  by  the  local  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  and  the  Cleveland  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Blind  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Community  Fund. 

These  broom  orders  were  all  taken 
by  Scouts  throughout  the  city  and 
suburbs.  They  set  themselves  a 
goal  of  10,000  brooms  and  surpassed 
it  by  more  than  6,000.  The  success¬ 
ful  conclusion  of  this  campaign  has 
accomplished  two  results. 

First,  the  boys  have  won  alto¬ 
gether  about  1,600  free  days  in  the 


Boy  Scout  camp  this  summer.  In 
the  second  place,  it  has  given  oc¬ 
cupation  to  the  blind  men  in  the 
broom  shop  operated  by  the  society. 
Last  year  the  shop  was  forced  to 
close  down  for  seven  weeks  during 
the  slack  summer  season  and  had  a 
reserve  stock  of  1,400  brooms.  This 
year,  the  men  worked  overtime  dur¬ 
ing  the  campaign  and  will  be  kept 
busy  all  summer  while  the  shop  has 
a  reserve  of  only  300  dozen  brooms, 
a  figure  way  below  normal. 

The  boys  worked  hard  and  con¬ 
scientiously  to  help  the  blind  of 
Cleveland.  The  down-town  depart¬ 
ment  stores  who  cooperated  by  de¬ 
livering  this  huge  quantity  of 
brooms  also  made  a  large  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  campaign  especially  as 
they  made  C.O.D.  deliveries. 

This  is  the  first  campaign  of  its 
kind  to  be  held  here  in  Cleveland 
and  it  is  proposed  to  make  broom 
selling  by  Scouts  an  annual  event. 
The  boys  are  enthusiastic  and  it  is 
a  splendid  method  of  securing  work 
for  the  Cleveland  shop  which  ordi¬ 
narily  does  an  almost  entirely 
wholesale  business. 

Rag  Rug  Tariff 

The  United  States  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  has  just  published  the  report 
of  its  investigation  of  the  rag  rug 
industry.  This  investigation  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  recent  increase  in  the 
tariff  on  foreign  rag  rugs,  which 
afforded  much-needed  protection  to 
the  rug  industry  in  this  country. 

Copies  of  the  Tariff  Commission’s 
report  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  at  ten  cents 
each. 


The  Bulletin  Board 

Contributions  of  news  of  work  for  the  blind  all  over  the  country  are  desired 
for  these  pages.  All  manuscripts  must  be  in  the  editor’s  hands  five  weeks 

prior  to  the  date  of  publication. 


ISS  MARY  L.  COLLISON  has 
been  appointed  Superintendent 
of  The  Delaware  Commission  for 
the  Blind  with  headquarters  at  305 
W.  8th  St.,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 
Miss  Collison  succeeds  Mrs.  Cora 
Turner  Neuman,  whose  resignation 
took  effect  April  15th,  1928. 

A  class  of  eight  young  women 
has  been  formed,  which  meets  at 
the  Blind  Shop  each  Tuesday  and 
Friday  where  they  are  being  taught 
basket  work  and  sewing  by  one  of 
their  number,  as  Delaware  is  at 
present  without  a  Home  Teacher 
and  Field  Officer.  This  class  has 
been  very  successful  in  its  efforts, 
and  its  work  is  being  sold  faster 
than  it  can  be  produced. 

A  T  their  May  meeting  the  State 
Board  of  Control  of  Florida 
appointed  Alfred  L.  Brown,  then 
assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind,  president  of  the  Florida 
school.  Mr.  Brown  took  up  his 
duties  at  the  school  at  St.  Augustine, 

July  1st . During  the  past 

twelve  months  four  new  buildings 
have  been  erected  and  turned  over 
to  the  management  of  the  Florida 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 
These  include  an  adequate  central 
heating  plant,  a  large,  well  ap¬ 
pointed  kitchen,  the  first  unit  of  a 
boys’  dormitory,  and  the  first  unit 

of  a  girls’  dormitory . The 

graduating  class  of  ’28  of  the  Florida 
school  consisted  of  five  unusually 
promising  young  folk.  Four  re¬ 


ceived  their  diplomas,  and  one  a 
certificate.  Aubrey  Martin,  the  first 
member  of  his  class,  will  go  this  fall 
to  Stetson  University  at  Deland, 
Florida.  Stewart  Yates  is  arrang¬ 
ing  to  take  some  special  work  at 
Perkins.  Albert  Macy  expects  to 
continue  the  study  of  music.  The 
other  two  members  of  the  class  have 
not  yet  made  known  any  definite 
plans. 

rPHE  New  York  State  School  for 
the  Blind  at  Batavia,  N.  Y., 
graduated  four  young  women  June 
13th.  Two  from  the  academic  de¬ 
partment,  one  from  the  academic 
and  music  departments,  and  one 
from  the  home  economics  depart¬ 
ment.  One  will  enter  Eastman 
school  of  music  in  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
this  fall.  A  second  will  take  up  the 
study  of  massage  in  New  York.  A 
third  has  a  position  in  the  Sunshine 

Home  at  Summit,  N.  J . The 

alumni  association  of  the  Batavia 
school  had  a  threefold  celebration  in 
June.  It  was  the  sixtieth  anniversary 
of  the  opening  of  the  school  in  1868. 
It  was  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
organization  of  the  alumni  associa¬ 
tion,  and  the  close  of  the  twenty- 
first  year  of  the  superintendency  of 
C.  A.  Hamilton.  One  hundred  and 
forty-five  were  present  at  the 
banquet.  H.  R.  Latimer  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  was  the  chief  speaker.  An 
effort  is  being  made  to  raise  an 
endowment  fund  of  $50,000,  the  in¬ 
come  of  which  is  to  be  used  to 
assist  young  graduates  in  getting 
started  in  some  occupation. 
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*0  erkins  institution  reports  that 
the  summer  circulation  of  em¬ 
bossed  books  continues  to  increase. 
There  are  now  needed  every  month 
in  the  year  the  full  attention  of  one 
librarian,  three  days’  time  of  a  boy 
wrapper,  and  three  truck  trips  to  the 

post  office,  a  week . Mr. 

Kawamoto,  once  a  student  of  the 
Harvard  course,  Nl,  and  now  head 
of  the  special  education  department, 
Tokio,  has  just  published  a  book  on 
the  Education  of  the  Blind,  of  which 
the  illustrations  are  recognizable  by 
Americans,  many  of  the  subjects 
having  been  taken  at  Watertown. 

The  text  is  in  Japanese . An 

unusual  number  of  inquiries  have 
come  in  early  from  people  wishing 
to  become  teachers  of  the  blind. 
There  are  already  booked  ten  for  the 
Harvard  and  the  Special  Methods 
courses,  two  of  these  being  from 
Porto  Rico,  one  from  Colombia  and 

one  from  Greece . Mr.  Allen 

says :  ‘‘Again  this  summer,  our 
home  visitor  is  scouring  the  north¬ 
ern  New  England  States,  calling 
upon  all  blind  persons  she  finds,  es- 

1  (  c 

pecially  present  and  past  Perkins 
pupils;  and  she  has  again  discovered 
little  new  candidates  for  Water- 
town.  Still,  although  we  shall  have 
children  from  outside  New  Eng¬ 
land,  our  kindergarten  will  probably 
open  again  with  beds  unfilled.”.  .  . 
The  class  which  graduated  from 
Perkins  in  1878 — two  years  after 
Dr.  Howe  died — consisted  of  five 
girls  who  have  kept  in  touch  with 
one  another  ever  since.  Last  month 
these  women,  alumnae  of  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  celebrated  their  fiftieth 
anniversary,  all  five  of  them  spend¬ 
ing  a  week  together  in  a  private 
house  at  Watertown. 


T^HE  annual  convention  of  the 
Eastern  Conference  of  Home 
Teachers  will  be  held  at  the  Con¬ 
necticut  School  for  the  Blind,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  September  5  to  7  in¬ 
clusive.  The  sessions  will  be  open 
to  home  teachers  in  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  States,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware  and  Pennsylvania  and  to 
the  officers  in  charge  of  home  teach¬ 
ing  divisions  and  the  executive 
heads  of  organizations  in  those 
states  which  employ  home  teachers. 
The  convention  will  be  opened 
Wednesday  evening,  September  5, 
with  an  address  by  Dr.  George  E. 
Tucker,  a  Hartford  physician,  and 
will  be  followed  by  an  informal  re¬ 
ception.  Entertainment  will  be 
furnished  by  the  Connecticut  School 
for  the  Blind  for  a  nominal  sum. 
Miss  Mary  E.  French  of  Rhode 
Island  is  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  and  Edward  Schuerer  of 
Massachusetts  is  president  of  the 

conference . Raymond  E. 

Reasor,  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Connecticut  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind  for  nearly  seven 
years,  has  resigned  to  go  to  New 
York  State  to  aid  his  father  in  his 
business.  Jarvis  C.  Worden  of  Hart¬ 
ford  has  been  appointed  to  the 
position.  Mr.  Worden  is  a  graduate 
of  Brown  University  and  of  the 
Hartford  Theological  Seminary.  He 
began  his  duties  June  1. 

Tl/riSS  MARIE  BUSCH,  Home 
Teacher  for  the  Missouri  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind,  has  tried  the 
successful  experiment  of  surprise 
birthday  parties  for  each  blind  per¬ 
son  in  the  workshop  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion. 
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TN  JULY,  the  Governor  of  Massa- 
**■  chusetts  re-appointed  Robert  I. 
Bramhall  as  Director  of  the  Division 
of  the  Blind  for  a  second  term  of 
five  years . Friends  of  the  Divi¬ 

sion  have  made  possible  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Weekly  News  in  Braille. 
This  publication  now  prints  over 
650  copies  each  week.  Many  of  the 
readers  in  Massachusetts  are  mail¬ 
ing  their  copies  to  blind  readers  all 
over  the  country  and  even  to  China, 
South  Africa,  India  and  Europe.  In 
October,  the  “Independent”  will  de¬ 
vote  its  feature  section  to  pictures 
of  the  blind  workers  printing,  proof¬ 
reading,  collating,  stitching,  and 
wrapping  the  publication.  Letters 
from  scores  of  readers  indicate  that 
among  the  blind  in  Massachusetts, 
the  weekly  News  has  taken  its  place 
beside  the  Ziegler  Magazine  as  a 

valued  publication . In  July,  the 

Lynn  Association  for  the  Blind  was 
organized  with  Mrs.  Emily  Russell 
Hart  as  President.  This  is  a  new 
association  and  adds  one  more  to 
the  list  of  associations  working  for 
the  interests  of  blind  people  in 
Massachusetts. 

A  SUMMER  SCHOOL  for  Adult 
Blind  was  held  at  the  Kansas 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  June  11 
to  August  11.  The  school  was  the 
fifth  session  and  has  been  the  larg¬ 
est  in  point  of  attendance,  seventy- 
two  being  enrolled.  Literary,  Music 
and  Industrial  Work  was  offered. 
On  the  staff  of  the  school  were  in¬ 
cluded  twelve  blind  or  partial 
sighted  teachers.  Among  the  indus¬ 
trial  courses  offered  basketry,  reed 
furniture,  and  piano  tuning  were 
most  popular.  Certificates  are  given 


for  completion  of  tuning,  brooms 
and  music  courses.  Other  industrial 
courses  are  being  so  shaped  as  to 
lead  to  certificates  at  some  future 
date.  Students  from  Oklahoma  and 
Missouri  were  enrolled  this  year. 

T'HE  Missouri  Association  for  the 
Blind  cooperated  with  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  and  the  Woman’s  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  of  St.  Louis,  this 
year  and  had  a  very  successful  out¬ 
ing  for  blind  people.  The  Salvation 
Army  has  a  camp  in  the  suburbs  of 
St.  Louis,  which  they  open  ten  days 
before  the  regular  time.  It  covers 
many  acres  dotted  with  cottages, 
and  has  a  large  swimming  pool, 
swings,  and  everything  to  make  an 
ideal  camp.  The  Missouri  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  in  the  month  of 
May,  sent  out  a  questionnaire  ask¬ 
ing  how  many  of  the  blind  wished 
to  attend  a  ten  days’  outing  in  the 
camp.  A  hundred  blind  responded. 
One  section  of  the  cottages  was 
given  to  the  men,  and  the  other  to 
the  women.  The  camp  was  in  charge 
of  Miss  Forhan,  the  office  Secretary 
of  the  Association  for  the  Blind. 
One  of  the  radio  stations  installed 
,a  radio  and  sent  out  its  entertainers 
to  entertain  the  blind.  Music,  sing¬ 
ing,  swimming,  swinging,  every 
sort  of  amusement  was  brought  into 
play  to  make  the  ten  days  profitable 
and  enjoyable. 

BLIND  SALESPEOPLE  WANTED 

Dan  Kane,  Box  352,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
himself  blind,  will  be  glad  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  blind  people  interested  in  sell¬ 
ing  a  combination  milk  bottle  stopper 
and  opener.  It  is  his  own  invention  and 
is  patented. 
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Summer  School  Program  Enlarged 

Last  year’s  summer  school  at  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind  was  such  a  success 
in  the  view  of  the  Board  of  Mana¬ 
gers,  of  the  teachers  who  conducted 
it,  and  especially  of  the  pupils  who 
attended  it,  that  Principal  Edward 
M.  Van  Cleve  decided,  his  Board  of 
Managers  heartily  concurring,  to 
conduct  a  session  in  1928.  The  sum¬ 
mer  school  of  1927  had  been  for 
boys  only  and  was  experimental  in 
its  nature.  It  was  decided  to  invite 
girls  as  well  in  1928.  Sixteen  girls 
were  chosen,  eight  of  them  being 
regular  pupils  of  the  Institute  and 
eight  being  representatives  of  other 
schools;  two  each  coming  from  the 
Batavia  School,  the  Perkins  Institu¬ 
tion,  the  Connecticut  School,  and 
the  Overbrook  School.  Two  boys 
were  invited  to  join  the  fourteen  of 
the  New  York  Institute,  one  each 
from  two  schools.  Only  one,  how¬ 
ever,  the  one  from  Overbrook,  was 
able  to  accept  the  invitation. 

Mornings  were  devoted  to  the 
usual  school  work,  every  pupil  be¬ 
ing  given  the  opportunity  to  choose 
the  kind  of  thing  that  he  wished  or 
needed  particularly  to  do  either  in 
making  up  lost  ground  or  taking 
some  advanced  steps. 

And  in  the  afternoons  educational 
excursions  were  taken  and  recrea¬ 
tional  activities  arranged  for,  so  that 
not  a  day  was  dull  or  unprofitable 
of  the  seven  weeks  from  July  9  to 
August  24.  The  educational  excur¬ 
sions  included  hikes  into  the  woods 
and  motor  trips  to  places  of  note. 
Central  Park  with  its  statues  and 


monuments,  the  museums,  the 
Statue  of  Liberty,  the  Roosevelt 
home,  the  New  York  Times  plant, 
the  Steamer  Aquitania,  a  broad¬ 
casting  station,  were  some  of  the 
places  visited.  Amusements  included 
swimming,  baseball  games,  matin¬ 
ees,  picnics,  athletics.  Some  of  the 
boys  enjoyed  sleeping  out  of  doors 
under  the  trees  or  in  the  scout  tent 
which  was  erected  upon  the  grounds 
of  the  Institute.  Altogether  it  was  a 
healthful  and  happy  way  to  spend  a 
portion  of  the  summer. 

Colorado  Commission 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  of 
Colorado,  Dr.  Edward  Jackson  was 
elected  president  and  Mrs.  H.  K. 
Dunklee,  secretary,  for  a  term  of 

one  year . On  June  19,  1928, 

Governor  Wm.  H.  Adams  appointed 
Mr.  Emil  Pfeiffer  as  a  member  of 
this  Commission  for  a  period  of  five 
years,  to  succeed  Edward  C.  Kay, 
whose  term  expired  June  2,  1928. 

Executive  Secretary 

David  F.  Soden  has  been  elected 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Home  for  the  Blind  in 
Brooklyn. 

BRAILLE  GREETING  CARDS 

Miss  Alice  G.  Haskell,  85  Pleasant 
Street,  Wakefield,  Mass.,  has  found  a  de¬ 
mand  for  Christmas  and  Birthday  cards 
with  the  message  transcribed  in  Braille 
— These  are  simply  the  usual  cards  of  this 
sort  in  booklet  form  with  the  Braille  in¬ 
sert.  They  are  sold  for  the  nominal  sum 
of  15  cents  to  cover  their  actual  cost 
to  friends  of  blind  people,  who  wish  to 
send  holiday  greetings  which  can  be  read 
by  those  without  sight. 


Book  News 

For  the  American  Library  Association  Committee  on  Work  with  the  Blind 

By  Sherman  C.  Swift* 


IN  my  last  “News”  mention  was 
made  of  an  article  appearing  in 
the  “Johann  Klein,”  a  Braille 
periodical,  under  the  caption,  “Kon- 
nersreuth,”  and  dealing  with  a  re¬ 
markably  interesting  psychological 
and  emotional  case.  At  that  time  I 
did  not  know  the  original  letter- 
press  source  of  the  article,  but  now 
am  in  possession  of  this  informa¬ 
tion.  Anyone  interested  in  the  case 
discussed  would  find  its  description 
in  the  February  number  of  “Wester- 
manns  Monatshefte”  (page  661) 
published  in  Vienna. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  bit  of 
writing  which  has  come  under  my 
observation  of  late  is  a  novel,  or 
novelette  (it  contains  only  140 
pages),  which  appeared  in  Germany, 
this  spring  under  the  title,  “Drei 
Frauen  und  Ich” — “Three  Women 
and  I.”  The  author  is  Oskar  Baum, 
who  was  previously  unknown  to 
me  and  who,  it  appears,  has  been 
rather  a  prolific  writer  on  matters 
connected  with  the  life  of  the  blind ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  author  has  fre¬ 
quently  introduced  blind  characters 
into  his  stories.  The  work  under 
present  consideration  is  the  sup¬ 
posed  life-story  of  a  young  blind 
man.  And  I  confess  that  I  was 
deeply  impressed  with  its  general 
truth,  not  only  regarding  external 
facts,  but  also  the  fact  of  the  psy¬ 
chological  development  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Oskar  Baum  certainly  knows 
the  conditions  under  which  blind 
people  are  educated,  and  he  seems 


equally  to  have  a  clear  insight  into 
their  aspirations  and  personal  pecu¬ 
liarities.  Of  course,  it  would  be 
rather  bold  for  me  to  say  that  the 
hero  of  the  present  work  would 
stand  as  a  type,  because  he  is  gifted 
with  great  musical  talent  approach¬ 
ing  very  near  to  genius,  and  this 
makes  him  an  individual  exception 
rather  than  an  example  of  the  rule. 
Nevertheless  the  reader  feels  that 
he  is  in  the  presence  of  a  real  per¬ 
sonality,  not  merely  the  brilliant 
figment  of  a  fine  imagination  and 
a  well-stored  mind. 

Edith,  Marina,  and  Milka  are  the 
three  women  who  are  most  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  development  of  the 
mind  and  soul  of  the  blind  hero, 
who  tells  his  own  story  in  the  first 
person.  He  has  always  been  blind ; 
does  not  know  who  his  parents 
were ;  lived  the  first  few  years  of 
his  life  in  a  poorhouse,  and  then 
was  transferred  to  a  school  for  the 
blind,  which  was  evidently  at  the 
same  time  a  place  of  permanent 
residence,  like  the  asylums  origi¬ 
nally  opened  in  England  and  other 
parts  of  Europe  for  the  reception 
of  the  indigent  blind.  He  is  trained 
as  a  piano  tuner  and  receives  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  training  as  an  in¬ 
strumentalist,  though  we  gather 
that  his  accomplishment  in  this  re¬ 
gard  is  rather  that  of  the  born 
musician  than  of  one  who  plays 
after  instruction.  One  evening  our 
friend  attends  a  performance  of  Car¬ 
men  in  the  company  of  Edith  Kail, 
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the  step-sister  of  a  schoolmate.  He 
is  much  attracted  by  the  voice  of 
the  principal  singer,  and  through 
Edith  receives  an  introduction  to 
her  at  the  close  of  the  opera.  There 
is  a  slight  emotional  scene  and 
Marina,  who  is  the  artist  in  ques¬ 
tion,  takes  an  instant  interest  in  our 
blind  friend.  She  arouses  his  ambi¬ 
tion  to  become  great  in  music, 
smooths  the  path  for  his  regular 
instruction,  etc.,  etc.  She  is  his 
artistic,  ambition  personified. 

Concurrently  with  his  relations 
with  Marina  are  those  which  he 
entertains  with  Milka,  a  waitress  in 
a  cabaret.  She  is  all  sympathy,  all 
materiality,  almost  all  animal.  She 
ministers  to  him  in  his  poverty  and 
brings  a  spot  of  warmth  and  a  ray 
of  light  into  his  life.  At  last,  how¬ 
ever,  he  discovers  that  the  house¬ 
keeping  Edith  is  the  golden  mean, 
the  happy  average,  and  the  source 
of  true  and  steady  joy.  He  marries 
her  and  after  a  brief  period  of  re¬ 
bellion  against  his  lot  of  a  wild 
desire  to  achieve  greatness  with 
Marina,  he  settles  down  to  the  real¬ 
ization  expressed  in  the  closing 
words  of  the  story,  “Love  is  sac¬ 
rifice,”  because  Edith  in  her  spirit 
of  unselfishness  amounting  to  self- 
effacement,  is  willing,  though  loving 
him,  to  give  him  up  to  Marina  and 
his  art. 

The  story  has  a  few  key  sen¬ 
tences.  For  instance,  “There  is  no 
obstacle  when  one  is  really  deter¬ 
mined.  Every  impulse  to  achieve 
greater  things  only  hastens  final 
success.”  Again,  “To  reach  the 
highest  goal,  or  to  remain  totally 
unknown,  is  the  desire  of  every  true 


talent.  There  is  nothing  more  ridic¬ 
ulous  than  a  half-way  artist.”  These 
are  general  sentiments  which  apply 
to  all  who  are  determined  to  suc¬ 
ceed  and  who  believe  themselves 
possessors  of  exceptional  gifts.  The 
following  sentence  is  one  of  per¬ 
sonal  application  to  the  narrator 
himself:  “All  the  events  and  people 
about  me  had  their  importance  in 
my  life  only  as  they  helped  me 
forward.”  The  whole  story  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  development  of  these 
two  ideas,  namely,  the  general  one, 
to  succeed ;  and  the  particular  one, 
that  people  and  events  are  to  be 
used  for  personal  achievement,  or, 
at  any  rate,  contribute  thereto.  I 
am  not  sure  that  this  last  sentiment 
is  wholly  moral,  but  it  is  practical 
and  found  in  the  lives  of  all  of  us  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent.  Taking  it 
all  in  all  the  story  is,  as  I  said  at 
first,  remarkably  true  to  the  facts  of 
personal  history,  both  physical  and 
psychological. 

As  to  the  style,  the  book  is  a 
marvel  of  directness  and  condensa¬ 
tion.  There  is  not  a  useless  word 
in  the  whole  of  it.  Oskar  Baum  has 
certainly  exemplified  Horace’s  dic¬ 
tum,  that  the  way  to  tell  a  story  is 
to  leap  at  once  “in  medias  res.”  The 
suddenness  of  the  opening  is  almost 
startling,  and  this  nervous  quick¬ 
ness  and  directness  is  maintained 
throughout.  Most  of  us  who  were 
brought  up  on  the  German  classics 
of  a  century  ago,  find  this  modern 
work  very  different  and  at  the  same 
time  very  refreshing.  It  reminds  us 
in  a  sense,  from  the  point  of  its  com¬ 
position,  more  of  Heine’s  “Harz- 
reise.”  If  anyone  wishes  to  pass  a 
couple  of  hours  very  pleasantly  and 
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also  very  profitably,  let  him  read 
Oskar  Baum’s,  “Drei  Frauen  und 
Ich”  (Englehorns  Nachfolger,  Stutt¬ 
gart,  Germany). 

I  am  not  a  regular  reader  of 
“MacLean’s”  (Toronto,  Canada), 
and  thereby  probably  miss  a  num¬ 
ber  of  very  good  things  in  the  line 
of  general  magazine  articles.  It  was 
due  to  this  laxity  that  the  number 
appearing  March  1st,  1928,  passed 
unnoticed  and  was  not  drawn  to  my 
attention  until  quite  recently.  I  was 
thus  unable  to  refer  in  the  June 
“News”  to  an  interesting  article  ap¬ 
pearing  under  the  caption,  “A  Page 
About  People.”  There,  in  company 
with  a  Lieutenant-Governor  and  a 
distinguished  soldier,  appeared  a 
young  blind  Canadian,  Mr.  James 
Cotter  of  Ottawa,  who  has  acquired 
a  much  more  than  national  reputa¬ 
tion  on  account  of  his  achievements 
in  the  field  of  wireless  communica¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Cotter  is  only  twenty-four 
years  old,  and  has  been  blind  since 
his  sixth  year.  Nevertheless  he  has 
performed  marvels  in  wireless  and 
his  station,  3JW,  is  in  constant  com¬ 
munication  with  other  wireless 
amateurs  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Radio  Relay  League,  and  of  several 
other  associations,  local  and  other¬ 
wise,  dealing  with  wireless.  Any¬ 
one  interested  in  the  question  of 
what  is  possible  or  impossible  of 
execution  by  blind  people,  would  de¬ 
rive  considerable  information  from 
the  Cotter  portion  of  the  article  re¬ 
ferred  to.  This  is  accompanied  with 
a  picture  of  Mr.  Cotter  with  the  sub¬ 
scription,  “Ottawa’s  Blind  Wireless 
Wizard.”  He  is  indeed  something 


in  the  nature  of  a  sorcerer  in  his 
chosen  field.  Don’t  fail  to  get  this 
article  and  read  it. 

New  Building  in  Brooklyn 

Thirty-five  years  ago,  the  doors 
of  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 
in  Brooklyn  were  thrown  open  to 
one  lone  workman.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  now  has  a  modern  fireproof 
Home  and  a  factory  building  opened 
this  year,  of  which  Mr.  Peter  Sal¬ 
mon,  Business  Manager,  says:  “We 
have  given  our  blind  people  the  very 
best  building  and  equipment  of  its 
kind  in  order  to  give  them  every 
possible  help  toward  self-support.” 
During  the  past  year  eighty-eight 
blind  men  were  employed  in  this 
factory  and  their  earnings  aggre¬ 
gated  $43,250.70.  Thirty-seven  men 
lived  in  the  resident  home  and  were 
employed  in  the  factory.  The  men 
have  the  benefit  of  a  home  teaching 
department,  a  placement  depart¬ 
ment,  and  a  social  service  depart¬ 
ment.  Medical  attention  and  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  an  oculist  and  dentist  are 
provided. 

EMPLOYMENT  WANTED 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  who  is  a  dictaphone  typist,  trained 
as  a  teacher  and  writer  wants  position  in 
office,  library  or  school.  She  has  been 
employed  for  two  years  and  offers  the 
following  recommendations  from  her  em¬ 
ployer.  “She  is  a  woman,  who,  whether  in 
business  or  a  profession,  will  exert  every 
atom  of  her  energy  and  intelligence  for 
the  success,  not  only  of  her  position,  but 
of  the  organization  she  represents.” 

WANTS  POSITION  AS  TEACHER 

A  young  woman  of  twenty,  with  par¬ 
tial  sight,  graduating  this  year  from  the 
University  of  Chicago,  with  strong  en¬ 
dorsements  from  her  professors,  wants 
to  find  a  chance  to  prove  her  worth  as 
a  teacher  of  English  or  History. 


Report  of  Committee  on  Work  With  the  Blind 
of  the  American  Library  Association 


THE  regular  yearly  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Work  with  the 
Blind  may  be  found  in  the  June, 
1928  Bulletin  of  the  American 
Library  Association.  Our  Commit¬ 
tee  would  like  to  express  its  grati¬ 
tude  to  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind 
for  publishing  its  Statistical  Report 
each  year.  It  feels  that  the  Workers 
for  the  Blind  and  the  patrons  have 
more  interest  in  the  statistical  re¬ 
port  and  can  get  in  touch  with  it 
better  if  it  comes  out  in  the  Out¬ 
look  for  the  Blind. 

The  chairman  hopes  that  another 
year  the  librarians  will  decide  on  a 
definite  period  of  time  for  the  re¬ 
port  to  cover  so  that  there  will  be 
more  uniformity.  There  still  seems 
to  be  some  confusion  in  counting 
the  actual  number  of  borrowers  for 
the  year  and  one  or  two  librarians 
persist  in  counting  renewals.  For 


these  reasons  the  Chairman  has  not 
tried  to  draw  up  any  composite 
figures  this  year,  though  there  are 
many  questions  which  a  report 
such  as  this  should  answer. 

Our  Committee  would  like  to 
mention  that  The  Work  of  the 
Blind  took  its  proper  place  among 
the  Exhibits  and  Round  Tables  at 
the  Annual  Conference  of  the 
American  Library  Association  in 
May.  Mrs.  Delfino  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  library  took  charge  of  every¬ 
thing,  since  she  was  the  only  one  of 
our  committee  who  was  able  to  be 
there,  and  she  presented  our  cause 
to  this  great  body  of  librarians  with 
enthusiasm  and  success. 

Grace  D.  Davis,  Chairman 
Committee  on  Work  with  the  Blind 

American  Library  Association 


Reports  of  Libraries  for  the  Blind 


*California  State  Library,  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Cal.  Extent  of  territory 
covered :  California  and  on  request 
Oregon,  Nevada,  Arizona,  Utah, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Color¬ 
ado  and  New  Mexico.  Circulation 
for  year  (July  1st,  ’27  to  June  30, 
’28),  34,140.  Number  of  readers  us¬ 
ing  library  during  year  1108.  No.  of 
titles  and  volumes  in:  Braille  Grade 
1*4.  Titles  1285.  Volumes  4811. 
Braille  grade  2.  Titles  720.  Vol¬ 
umes  3,608.  Moon  Titles  699.  Vol¬ 
umes  5,233.  Braille  music  1,690. 
No.  of  magazines  circulated  39. 
Keeps  readers  informed  of  additions 


in  “News  Notes.”  No.  of  volumes 
added  to  library  by  transcribers, 
Total  no.  428. 

Library  of  Congress,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Extent  of  territory  covered : 
Nation-wide  service,  controlled  by 
availability  of  material  in  libraries 
nearer  a  reader’s  residence.  Circula¬ 
tion  for  calendar  year,  46,463  vols. 
No.  of  readers  during  year  2,700. 
No.  of  titles  and  volumes  in:  Braille 
grade  V/2.  Titles  1,779.  Vols  9,057. 
Braille  grade  2.  Titles  1,077.  Vols. 
3,733.  Braille  grade  2.  Foreign 
titles.  Volumes  528.  Braille  music 
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scores  298.  No.  of  mag.  circulated 
43.  Keeps  readers  informed  of  addi¬ 
tions  to  library  by  publishing  and 
distributing  ink  print  catalogs  and 
supplements.  No.  of  volumes  added 
in  year  by  transcribers,  113  titles  or 
531  volumes.  A  new  development  in 
the  work  during  the  year  was  the 
re-registration  of  blind  readers  giv¬ 
ing  information  as  to  business  oc¬ 
cupation  and  other  miscellaneous 
information  which  has  helped 
materially  in  book  service. 

Georgia  Library  Commission, 
State  Capitol,  Atlanta,  Georgia.  Ex¬ 
tent  of  territory  covered :  State  of 
Georgia,  special  requests  from  ad¬ 
jacent  states.  Circulation  for  calen¬ 
dar  year  707.  No.  of  readers  using 
library  during  year  513.  No.  of  titles 
and  volumes  in:  Braille  grade  1^4. 
Titles  55.  Volumes  125.  Braille 
grade  2.  Titles  2.  Volumes  16. 
Magazines  circulated  2.  Keeps 
readers  informed  of  additions  by 
mimeographed  lists.  Remarks.  Our 
department  has  no  special  funds  for 
buying  books.  These  are  bought  by 
the  Georgia  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind.  Most  of  the  books 
have  been  acquired  by  gift.  We 
have  a  comparatively  small  group 
of  very  active  readers  and  for  these 
we  borrow  books  in  quantity  from 
the  Cincinnati  Library  to  supple¬ 
ment  our  collection. 

Chicago  Public  Library,  Chicago, 
Ill.  Extent  of  territory  covered : 
Braille  reading  matter  sent  through¬ 
out  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  North 
and  South  Dakota.  Service  to 
other  localities  when  necessary. 
Moon  type  reading  matter  sent 
throughout  the  Middle  and  Southern 


States.  Circulation  for  the  year 
23,494.  Magazine  circulation  3,825. 
Total  27,319.  No.  of  readers  using 
library  during  year  836.  No.  of  titles 
and  volumes  in:  Braille  grade  l^. 
Titles  946.  Volumes  3,027.  Braille 
grade  2.  Titles  261.  Volumes  965. 
Moon  Type  Titles  582.  Volumes 
1,668.  Braille  music,  Titles  826 
.Scores.  Magazine  Titles  35.  Copies 
112.  Keeps  readers  informed  by 
American  Printing  House  catalog, 
Ziegler  list  of  new  publications  and 
mimeograph  lists.  No.  of  volumes 
added  to  library  by  transcribers 
during  the  year  53.  New  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  work  was  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  a  class  of  30  volunteer 
transcribers.  Remarks.  The  Home 
teaching  service  is  provided  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
State  of  Ill. 

Indiana  State  Library,  Indiana¬ 
polis,  Ind.  Extent  of  territory, 
Indiana.  Circulation  for  the  year 
1,779.  No.  of  readers  using  library 
during  the  year  801.  No.  of  titles 
and  volumes  in:  Grade  1  Lb  Vols. 
848.  Grade  2.  Moon,  Volumes  32. 
No.  of  magazines  circulated  2. 
Keeps  readers  informed  by  sending 
out  lists  of  the  new  books. 

Louisville  Free  Public  Library, 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  Extent  of  ter¬ 
ritory  covered.  Kentucky  and  the 
South.  Circulation  for  year  (ending 
Aug.  31,  1927)  764.  No.  of  readers 
85.  No.  of  titles  and  volumes  in: 
Grade  1V>.  Titles  134.  Volumes 
315.  Still  circulates  a  number  of  the 
older  types.  Keeps  readers  informed 
by  mailing  cumulative  lists  at  ir¬ 
regular  intervals.  Perkins  Institu¬ 
tion,  Watertown,  Mass. 
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Perkins  Institution,  Watertown, 
Mass.  Extent  of  territory,  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Circulation  for  year  (ending 
Aug.  31,  ’27)  about  17,000  volumes. 
No.  of  readers  using  library  during 
year  about  900.  No.  of  titles  and 
volumes  in:  Braille  grade  lj4. 
Titles  995.  Volumes  4,709.  Braille 
grade  2.  Titles  42.  Volumes  203. 
Moon,  Titles  670.  Volumes  3,468. 
French  contr.  br.  Titles  11.  Vol¬ 
umes  223.  Magazines  Titles  20. 
Keeps  readers  informed  by  new 
catalogs  and  typed  lists.  No.  of  vols. 
added  to  library  by  transcribers  70. 
Remarks.  The  music  library  is  in 
no  way  connected  with  this  library. 
They  do  not  list  the  amount  in 
volumes,  titles,  etc.  They  put  the 
valuation  of  the  music  library  at 
$4,850,  if  that  will  help. 

State  Library  for  the  Blind,  Sagi¬ 
naw,  W.  S.,  Michigan.  Extent  of  ter¬ 
ritory,  State  of  Michigan.  Circula¬ 
tion  for  year  (ending  April  30,  ’28) 
11,995.  Magazines  637.  No.  of 
readers  using  library  during  year 
203.  No.  of  titles  and  volumes  in: 
Braille  grade  1 JG  Titles  852.  Vols. 
2,816.  Braille  grade  2.  Titles  76. 
Volumes  192.  Moon,  Titles  279. 
Volumes  850.  Braille  music,  Titles 
78.  Volumes  86.  Keeps  readers  in¬ 
formed  by  monthly  lists  inserted  in 
“The  Beacon”  printed  at  the  School 
for  the  Blind,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Detroit  Public  Library,  Detroit, 
Mich.  Extent  of  territory  covered. 
State  of  Michigan  and  hand-copied 
books  are  sent  wherever  the  request 
is  made.  Circulation  for  the  year 
(ending  June  30th,  ’28)  6,171.  No. 
of  readers  using  library  during  the 
vear  215.  No.  of  titles  and  volumes 
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in:  Braille  grade  ljV  Titles  692. 
Volumes  1,692.  Grade  2.  Titles  54. 
Volumes  170.  Moon  Type,  Titles 
14.  Volumes  50.  Music  scores, 
Titles  75.  Magazines,  Titles  13. 
Keeps  readers  informed  by  letters 
from  time  to  time,  American  Print¬ 
ing  House  catalog  and  the  Founda¬ 
tion  catalog.  No.  of  volumes  added 
to  library  by  transcribers  58  during 
year.  Remarks.  Much  student  read¬ 
ing  and  reference  work  is  done  from 
the  library  room.  The  library  sup¬ 
ports  a  Home  teacher. 

Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind, 
Faribault,  Minn.  Extent  of  ter¬ 
ritory.  Minnesota  and  some  other 
states.  Circulation  for  the  year  (end¬ 
ing  Dec.  31,  ’27)  5,088.  No.  of 
readers  using  library  during  year 
240.  No.  of  titles  and  volumes  in: 
Braille  grade  1J4.  Titles  546.  Vols. 
3,560.  Braille  Grade  2.  Titles  10. 
Volumes  42.  Moon,  Titles  46.  Vols. 
84.  Braille  music,  Titles  1,362.  Vols. 
20.  Magazines  circulated  10.  Keeps 
readers  informed  by  publishing  lists 
of  new.  books  in  “The  Minnesotan.” 
No.  of  volumes  added  to  library  by 
transcribers  10. 

Saint  Louis  Public  Library,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  Extent  of  territory 
covered.  Missouri  and  surrounding 
states.  Circulation  for  year  (ending 
May,  ’28)  17,602.  No.  of  readers 
using  libraries  during  year  518.  No. 
of  titles  and  volumes  in :  Braille 
grade  lj4.  Titles  787.  Volumes 
3,562.  Braille  Grade  2.  Titles  275. 
Volumes  1,015.  Moon  Type,  Titles 
17.  Volumes  61.  Braille  music, 
Titles  138.  Magazines,  Titles  14. 
Keeps  readers  informed  of  additions 
by  personal  communication.  No.  of 
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volumes  added  to  library  by  tran¬ 
scribers  116.  Remarks.  Personal 
contact  with  the  pupils  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  School  for  the  Blind  has  been 
established  by  issuing  weekly  at  the 
school  a  collection  of  braille  books. 
All  reference  work  in  ink  print 
literature,  requested  by  the  Faculty 
and  pupils  of  the  Missouri  School 
for  the  Blind  as  well  as  other  bor¬ 
rowers  has  been  handled  by  the 
Department. 

New  York  State  Library,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  Extent  of  territory.  Through¬ 
out  the  State  and  in  other  states 
when  unattainable  in  the  state  where 
reader  lives.  Circulation  for  year 
(ending  March  31,  ’28)  30,661. 

Readers  borrowing  books  from 
library  during  year  824.  No.  of  titles 
and  volumes  in:  Braille  grade  1J4. 
Titles  1,115.  Volumes  3,358.  Braille 
grade  2.  Titles  1,582.  Volumes 
3,876.  Moon,  Titles  615.  Volumes 
2,097.  Music  scores,  Braille,  Titles 
692.  Magazines  circulated  16.  Keeps 
readers  informed  by  Inkprint  cata¬ 
logs,  Grade  lj4  and  Moon  type  lists. 
No.  of  hand-made  volumes  now  in 
library  16. 

New  York  Public  Library,  New 
York  City,  Extent  of  territory 
covered.  Serves  readers  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut  and 
beyond  these  states  when  necessary. 
Music  collection  available  to  readers 
in  all  states.  Circulation  for  year 
(ending  Dec.  31,  ’27)  38,968.  No. 
of  readers  using  library  during  year 
1,231.  No.  of  titles  and  volumes  in: 
Braille  grade  1J4.  Titles  1,104. 
Volumes  5,347.  Braille  grade  2. 
Titles  1,585.  Volumes  5,272.  Moon, 
Titles  711,  Volumes  4,249.  Braille 


music,  Volumes  3,959.  Magazines, 
Titles  66.  Keeps  readers  informed 
by  book  notices  in  the  “Message  to 
the  Sightless”  and  in  “Lighthouse 
Gleams”  (both  having  a  local  cir¬ 
culation)  and  in  printed  supple¬ 
ments.  No.  of  volumes  added  to 
library  by  transcribers,  Titles  57, 
vols.  163.  New  developments  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  The  collection  of 
music  has  been  made  available  to 
residents  of  all  states. 

The  Cincinnati  Library  Society 
for  the  Blind,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Extent  of  territory  covered,  Middle 
West  and  South  principally.  Cir¬ 
culation  for  the  year  5,709.  Mag¬ 
azine  cir.  294.  Total  6,003.  No.  of 
readers  using  library  during  year 
300  active.  266  inactive.  No.  of 
titles  and  volumes  in:  Braille  grade 
1 J4.  Titles  1,007.  Volumes  2,376. 
Braille  grade  2.  Titles  7.  Volumes 
37.  Moon,  Titles  550.  Volumes  864. 
Braille  music,  Titles  29.  Volumes 
45.  No.  of  magazine  titles  not 
given.  Keeps  readers  informed  by 
embossed  supplements.  Secures  vol¬ 
unteer  readers.  General  Welfare  of 
the  Blind  is  looked  after. 

Cleveland  Public  Library,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio.  Extent  of  territory 
covered.  Northern  and  central  Ohio 
with  some  borrowers  outside  of  the 
state.  Circulation  for  year  (ending 
Dec.  31,  ’27)  11,742.  No.  of  readers 
using  library  during-  the  year:  “Our 
re-registration  period  is  every  three 
years  and  we  have  516  borrowers.” 
No.  of  titles  and  volumes  in:  Braille 
lj4.  Titles  688.  Volumes  1,903. 
Braille  2.  Titles  460.  Volumes  986. 
Moon,  Titles  369.  Volumes  774. 
Braille  music,  Titles  1,517.  Scores 
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13.  Volumes  3,663.  Magazines  18. 
Keeps  readers  informed  by  printed 
lists.  Newspaper  and  magazine  ad¬ 
vertising  and  by  the  actual  sending 
of  books.  Blind  people  very  quickly 
tell  their  friends  of  additions.  No. 
of  volumes  added  to  library  by 
transcribers  during  the  year.  17 
titles  and  105  volumes  have  been 
added.  New  developments  in  the 
year’s  work :  The  Chi  Omega  Soror¬ 
ity  has  pledged  itself  to  Braille  Car- 
hart  &  McGhee’s  poetry  anthology, 
“Through  Magic  Casements,”  in 
four  volumes. 

Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
Columbus,  Ohio.  Extent  of  ter¬ 
ritory.  Ohio  and  neighboring  states. 
Circulation  for  the  year,  general 
literature  2,2 76.  Textbooks  2,772. 
Total  5,048.  No.  of  readers  during 
the  year  269.  No.  of  titles  and  vols. 
in:  Braille  grade  1 J4.  Titles  335. 
Volumes  4,120.  Braille  grade  2. 
Titles  34.  Volumes  123.  Magazines 
circulated,  Titles  12.  Keeps  readers 
informed  of  additions  by  hand 
copied  braille  catalogs  and  also 
typewritten  catalogs  upon  request. 
No.  of  volumes  added  to  library  by 
transcribers  1.  In  new  developments 
during  the  year  the  library  reached 
its  capacity  and  New  York  Point 
was  discarded.  Remarks.  Since  the 
work  of  other  libraries  has  assumed 
such  proportions,  our  outside  cir¬ 
culation  is  small.  359  volumes  were 
sent  out  for  summer  reading. 

Library  Association  of  Portland, 
Oregon.  Extent  of  territory.  Mul- 
tomah  County.  Circulation  for  year 
(ending  Dec.  31,  ’27)  339.  No.  of 
readers  using  library  during  year 
29.  No.  of  titles  and  volumes  in: 


Braille  grade  1  V>.  Titles  84.  Vols. 
167.  Braille  grade  2.  Volumes  1,234. 
Moon,  Titles  19.  Volumes  35. 
Keeps  readers  informed  occasionally 
with  typewritten  lists.  No.  of  vols. 
added  to  library  by  transcribers, 
5  titles,  18  vols. 

Oklahoma  Library  Commission, 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma.  Extent 
of  territory.  State  of  Oklahoma,  few 
borrowers  in  Kansas  and  Texas. 
Circulation  for  year  (ending  Dec. 
31,  ’27)  1,096.  No.  of  readers  371. 
No.  of  titles  and  volumes  in:  Braille 
grade  iy2.  Titles  295.  Volumes 
1,176.  Braille  Grade  2.  Keeps 
readers  informed  by  sending  lists  of 
new  books  as  received. 

Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburgh, 
Penna.  Extent  of  territory.  West¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania  with  also  a  few 
readers  outside  of  the  state.  Cir¬ 
culation  for  the  year  15,513.  Mag¬ 
azines  1,554.  Total  17,067.  No.  of 
readers  using  library  444.  No.  of 
titles  and  volumes  in :  Braille  grade 
1  y2.  Titles  831.  Volumes  2,299. 
Braille  grade  2.  Titles  36.  Volumes 
339.  Moon,  Titles  561.  Volumes 
1,902.  (The  figures  for  the  Moon 
books  represent  the  combined  col¬ 
lection  of  the  Penna.  Home  Teach¬ 
ing  Society  and  the  Carnegie 
Library  of  Pittsburgh).  Braille 
music,  Titles  69.  Keeps  readers  in¬ 
formed  by  printed  lists  of  each 
month’s  publications.  No.  of  vols. 
added  to  the  library  by  transcribers 
37.  In  the  new  developments  for  the 
year,  Supplied  students  in  the 
Western  Pennsly vania  School  for 
the  Blind  with  books  for  their  sup¬ 
plementary  reading.  A  volunteer 
reader  reads  to  a  group  of  girls 
every  Saturday  afternoon. 
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School  for  the  Blind,  Overbrook, 
Philadelphia,  Penna.  Extent  of  ter¬ 
ritory,  United  States  and  Canada. 
Circulation  for  the  year  3,340.  No. 
of  readers  using  library  260.  No. 
of  titles  and  volumes  in :  Braille 
grade  lpL  Titles  609.  Volumes 
6,464.  Braille  grade  2.  Titles  57. 
Volumes  286.  Braille  music,  Vols. 
1,700.  No.  of  magazines  circulated 
8.  Keeps  readers  informed  by  read¬ 
ing  new  titles  to  the  pupils.  No.  of 
volumes  added  to  library  by  tran¬ 
scribers  in  all,  316  titles.  In  new 
developments  during  the  year,  re¬ 
ports  the  discarding  of  American 
Braille  books.  Volunteer  readers 
are  secured,  Red  Cross  Junior 
League  and  interested  friends  assist. 

Free  Library  of  Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia,  Penna.  Extent  of  ter¬ 
ritory  covered.  Central  and  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  else¬ 
where  in  the  U.  S.,  where  the  same 
books  can  not  be  obtained  by  a 
nearer  library.  No  service  to  N.  Y., 
the  New  England  States,  Western 
Pennsylvania,  California  and  the 
Pacific  coast  district.  Circulation 
for  the  year  31,392.  No.  of  readers 
using  library  during  the  year  695. 
No.  of  titles  and  volumes  in:  Braille 
grade  1 J4.  Titles  571.  Volumes 
1,707.  Braille  grade  2.  Titles  194. 
Volumes  738.  Moon,  Titles  526. 
Volumes  4,688.  Braille  music,  Vols. 
74  pieces.  No.  of  magazines  cir¬ 
culated,  Volumes  31  braille,  3  Moon. 
Keeps  readers  informed  by  type¬ 
written  mimeographed,  printed  lists 
American  Printing  House  catalog, 
Ziegler  lists,  Moon  magazine  lists 
and  the  Moon  catalog.  Five  vols. 
have  been  added  by  transcribers  in 
1927.  Volunteer  reading  is  procured 


for  students  from  the  Junior  League 
and  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 
New  developments  in  the  year  show 
the  removal  to  the  new  building, 
Logan  Square,  June  2,  and  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Jeanette  Freed,  Over¬ 
brook  graduate,  as  typist  and  assis¬ 
tant.  The  library  has  made  a  spe¬ 
cial  effort  this  year  to  give  publicity 
to  the  work  for  the  Blind.  Remarks. 
A  suggestion  was  made  in  it  that  a 
trained  blind  young  woman  be  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  American  Library 
Association  at  headquarters. 

Utah  Circulating  Library  for  the 
Blind,  Ogden,  Utah.  Extent  of  ter¬ 
ritory  covered.  Utah,  Nevada,  Wy¬ 
oming  and  Washington.  Circulation 
for  the  year  245.  No.  of  readers  us¬ 
ing  library  60.  No.  of  titles  and  vols. 
in:  Braille  grade  Ij4.  Titles  1,059. 
Volumes  1,845.  Grade  2.  Titles 
324.  Volumes  676.  Braille  music  for 
school  use  only.  Magazine  circulated 
7.  Keeps  readers  informed  by 
phone,  postcards  and  magazines.  As 
to  volunteer  reading,  the  club 
women  read  to  the  adult  blind  at 
the  city  library. 

Seattle  Public  Library,  Seattle, 
Washington.  Extent  of  territory. 
Washington  State.  Circulation  for 
the  year  4,445.  No.  of  readers  using 
library  during  the  year,  262  reg¬ 
istered  borrowers ;  not  all  were 
active  this  year.  No.  of  titles  and 
volumes  in:  Braille  grade  \l/2.  Titles 
324.  Volumes  6 76.  Braille  2.  Titles 
60.  Volumes  218.  Grade  2,  French. 
Titles  52.  Volumes  129.  Moon, 
Titles  108.  Volumes  389.  Mag¬ 
azines  circulated  7.  No.  of  volumes 
added  to  the  library  by  transcribers 
during  year  18.  An  informal  read¬ 
ing  class  is  held  in  the  library  once 
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a  week.  Junior  League  members  act 
as  volunteer  readers.  The  demand 
is  greatest  for  short  stories  and 
timely  current  event  articles. 

Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario.  Cir¬ 
culation  for  the  vear  20,242.  No.  of 
borrowers  889.  No.  of  titles  and 
volumes  in:  .Braille  grade  1 
Titles  453.  Volumes  1,294.  Braille 
grade  2.  Titles  1,241.  Volumes 
4,962.  French  Braille,  Titles  279. 
Volumes  1,193.  Esperanto,  Titles 
27.  Volumes  29.  Spanish  braille, 
Titles  3.  Volumes  11.  German 
braille,  Titles  9.  Volumes  14.  Ital¬ 
ian  braille,  Titles  10.  Volumes  19. 
Moon,  Titles  340.  Volumes  1,192. 
Music  scores,  braille  2.  Titles  737. 
Magazines,  Titles  15. 

The  Reader’s  Digest  Embossed 

“The  Reader’s  Digest”  is  to  be 
embossed  by  the  American  Printing 


House  for  the  Blind.  This  is  a 
monthly  publication  of  about  55  or 
60  ink  print  pages  containing  “An 
Article  a  Day  from  leading  maga¬ 
zines — each  article  of  enduring 
value  and  interest,  in  condensed, 
permanent  booklet  form.” 

The  Brailled  edition  will  begin 
with  the  September  number  and 
each  monthly  issue  will  contain 
about  230  to  240  pages  of  interpoint 
Braille,  well  bound,  at  the  remark¬ 
ably  low  price  of  $2.00  fo'r  each 
issue  or  $20.00  a  year  (12  issues), 
postage  or  expressage  additional. 
These  volumes  will  have  perman¬ 
ent  value.  They  are  especially 
suited  for  the  older  students  and 
for  the  adult  blind. 

In  order  to  furnish  all  with  the 
number  of  copies  required,  schools, 
libraries  and  individuals  are  re¬ 
quested  to  send  orders  now. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Inc. 

GRAND  CENTRAL  PALACE 
125  East  46th  Street,  New  York  City 

Date . . 

I  wish  to  become  a  member  of  the  Foundation  paying  $ .  per  annum. 

Name . 

Business  Address  . . . 

Residence  Address . . 

Contributing  . $10  per  annum  Patron  . $100  to  $500  per  annum 

Associate  . $25  per  annum  Life  . $1,000 

Sustaining  . $50  per  annum  Founder  . $10,000 

Benefactor . $1,000  or  more  per  annum 

If  you  cannot  become  a  member  of  the  Foundation  such  contributions  as  you  offer  will  be 
gratefully  received. 

Memberships  of  $10  or  more  per  year  include  $2.00  subscription  for  the  “Outlook  for  the 
Blind”  for  one  year. 


Hand  Copied  Books 

By  Lucille  A.  Goldthwaite 

For  the  American  Library  Association’s  Committee  on  Work  for  the  Blind 

List  of  Hand  Copied  Books  in  Braille,  grade  1J4,  in  the  Library  of 

Congress,  January -June,  1928.  These  books  were  transcribed  and  pre¬ 
sented  by  members  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 


Bailey,  H.  C . 

Balzac,  Honore  De 
Barton,  Bruce  . . . . 
Burnett,  F.  H. 
Canfield,  Dorothy 

Capek,  Karel  . 

Chadwick,  Charles 
Clodd,  Edward 

Corad,  Joseph . 

Crockett,  S.  R.  ... 

Dorsey,  G.  A . 

Durant,  Will  . 

Emerson,  R.  W.  . . 


Frothingham,  E.  B . 

Geister,  Edna  . 

George,  E.  H . 

Glasgow,  Ellen  A.  G.  . 

Gogol,  N.  V . 

Graham,  W.  A . 

Grey,  Zane  . 

Hodin,  S.  A . 

Homer  . 

Hornaday,  W.  T . 

Hubbard,  Elbert  . 

Johnston,  A.  F . 

Kaye-Smith,  Sheila  . 

Khayyam,  Omar . 

Kipling,  Rudyard  . 

Kobbec,  Gustav  . 

Lewis,  Sinclair  . 

Lincoln,  J.  C . 

Lindbergh,  C.  A . 

Lippmann,  J.  M . 

Loveman,  Leonora  . 

Lynde,  Francis  . 

Macaulay,  F.  C . 

Mackenzie,  J.  K . 

Marshall,  Archibald  . 

Masefield,  John . 

Maurois,  Andre  . 

McNutt,  W.  S.  . . 

Millay,  Edna  St.  Vincent 

Montague,  M.  P . 

1. 

Nason,  L.  H . 

Oman,  Charles  . 

Parry,  E.  A . 

Ritchie,  A.  I . 

Rittenhouse,  J.  B . 

Tomlinson,  E.  T . 

Tracy,  Louis  . 

Train,  Arthur . 

Trevelyan,  G.  M . 

Viand,  Julian  . 

Wallace,  M.  B . 

Whitechurch,  V.  L . 


Mr.  Fortune’s  Trials.  4v. 

The  Country  Doctor.  7v. 

The  Book  Nobody  Knows.  5v. 

.Sara  Crewe. 

,  Her  Son’s  Wife.  9v. 

R.  U.  R.  (Rossum’s  Universal  Robots).  3v. 
The  Net.  2v. 

The  Childhood  of  the  World.  4v. 

Suspense.  7v. 

The  Play-Actress.  2v. 

Why  We  Behave  like  Human  Beings.  14v. 
The  Story  of  Philosophy.  17v. 

Representative  Men.  4v. 

Everyday  Manners  for  American  Boys  and 
Girls,  published  by  the  Faculty  of  the  South 
Philadelphia  High  School.  2v. 

The  Turn  of  the  Road.  4v. 

The  Fun  Book.  4v. 

Beyond  the  Milky  Way. 

The  Ancient  Law.  9v. 

Taras  Bulba. 

.The  Story  of  the  Little  Big  Horn.  3v. 

Wildfire.  9v. 

My  Life  as  an  Explorer.  15v. 

The  Odyssey,  tr.  by  G.  H.  Palmer.  9v. 

The  Minds  and  Manners  of  Wild  Animals.  8v. 
Thomas  Paine. 

In  the  Desert  of  Waiting. 

The  End  of  the  House  of  Alard.  9v. 
Rubaiyat. 

Debits  and  Credits.  8v. 

The  Story  of  the  Wagner  Operas.  5v. 

Babbitt,  llv. 

Queer  Judson.  lOv. 

“We.”  4v. 

Martha  By-the-Day.  4v. 

Revolt.  5v. 

The  Easy  Mark.  4v. 

The  Lady  and  Sada  San.  2v. 

The  Story  of  a  Fortunate  Youth. 

Peter  Binney.  6v. 

Right  Royal.  2v. 

Ariel;  the  Life  of  Shelley.  6v. 

Lindbergh  Up. 

The  King’s  Henchman.  2v. 

The  Man  from  God’s  Country  and 
To  Will  To  Go. 

Chevrons.  8v. 

Caesar. 

What  the  Judge  Thought.  6v. 

From  Friend  to  Friend.  3v. 

The  Little  Book  of  Modern  Verse.  5v. 

The  Story  of  General  Pershing.  4v. 

The  Black  Cat.  5v. 

The  Needle’s  Eye.  9v. 

Garibaldi  and  the  Thousand,  llv. 
Disenchanted.  7v. 

The  Thinning  of  the  Veil.  2v. 

A  Bishop  out  of  Residence.  6v. 
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Additions  to  the  List  of  Hand  Copied  Books  in  the  Detroit  Public 
Library,  Lothrop  Branch,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Andrews,  M.  R.  S . His  Soul  Goes  Marching  On. 

Bailey,  Temple  . Blue  Windows. 

Banning,  M.  C . The  Women  of  the  Family. 

Broadway  . Dunning  and  Abbott. 

Brooks,  E.  S . True  story  of  Christopher  Columbus. 

Brown  . My  Ditty  Bag. 

Cather,  Willa  . My  Mortal  Enemy. 

Deeping,  Warwick  . Sorrell  and  Son. 

Erskine,  John . Galahad. 

Fisher . The  Brimming  Cup. 

Hurst,  Fannie  . Collection  of  Short  Stories. 

Lawrence,  T.  E . The  Revolt  in  the  Desert. 

Marriott,  J.  W . . . One  Act  Plays  of  Today. 

Minnigerode  . Martha  Washington. 

Moore . Jackson  and  His  Beloved  Rachel. 

Priestley,  J.  B . Talking. 

Roland  . Twin  Propellers. 

Sawyer . This  Way  to  Christmas. 


FORM  FOR  BEQUEST 


I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  125  East  Forty- 
sixth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  the  sum  of 

. Dollars  to 

the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 


(Signature) 


(Address) 
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The  Booklist  of  Braille  Books 

GRADE  ONE-AND-A-HALF 


Compiled  by 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


This  list  includes  all  the  books  published  in  Braille,  Grade  One-and-a-Half, 
which  have  been  issued  since  June,  1928. 

The  publishing  houses  from  which  the  books  may  be  purchased  are  indi¬ 
cated  by  initial  letters  following  each  title  and  are  as  follows : 

A.P.H.  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
H.M.P.  Howe  Memorial  Press,  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

H.P.S.  Howe  Publishing  Society  for  the  Blind,  3111  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 

P.P.S.  Pax  Publishing  Society,  Logansport,  Indiana. 

U.B.P.  Universal  Braille  Press,  739  North  Vermont  Avenue,  Los  Angeles, 
California 

W.T.B.T.S.  Watch  Tower  and  Bible  Tract  Society,  Logansport,  Indiana. 


BOOKS  AVAILABLE  SEPTEMBER,  1928 
Baltzell,  W.  J.  A  Complete  History  of  Music.  9v.  1 1 33p.  cl905.  $39.65.  Theo- 

nr\t*p  rfPQQPr  I  fl  Pni  m  A  TO  T— T 

Baynes,  E.  H.  Polaris.  *  97p.  cl 922.’  $3.40.  Macmillan  Co.  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 
Brown,  Abbie  F.  In  the  Days  of  Giants.  2v.  285p.  cl902.  $9.95.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Burgess,  T.  W.  Old  Mother  West  Wind.  2v.  130p.  cl910.  Full  spelling.  $4.55. 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.  Boston.  A.P.H. 

Burroughs,  John.  Wake  Robin.  2v.  336p.  cl913.  $7.50.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Byron,  Lord.  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon.  Pamp.  32p.  cl911.  $.80.  Chas.  E.  Merrill 

Co.  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Chamberlain,  J.  F.  Home  and  World  Series.  How  We  Are  Clothed.  2v.  195p. 

cl923.  $6.80.  Macmillan.  N.Y.  A.P.H. 

....How  We  Travel.  2v.  220p.  cl924.  $7.70.  Macmillan.  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 
....How  We  Are  Fed.  2v.  209p.  cl923.  $7.30.  Macmillan.  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 
....How  We  Are  Sheltered.  2v.  176p.  cl924.  $6.15.  Macmillan.  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 
Coatsworth,  Elizabeth.  Cat  and  the  Captain.  40p.  cl927.  $1.85.  Macmillan  Co. 

N.  Y.  U.B.P. 


Colum,  Padraic.  Adventures  of  Odysseus  and  The  Tale  of  Troy.  3v.  308p.  cl918. 

Full  spelling.  $10.80.  Macmillan.  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

DelaMare,  Walter.  Peacock  Pie.  87p.  Full  spelling.  $3.05.  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Dootson,  Lily  Lee.  Riddle  Book  for  Silent  Reading.  99p.  cl925.  Full  spelling. 

$2.95.  Rand  McNally  &  Co.  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Doyle,  A.  Conan.  The  Sign  of  the  Four.  2v.  260p.  cl894.  $3.00.  A.  L.  Burt  Co. 
H.M.P. 

Dryden,  J.  Alexander’s  Feast.  Pamp.  12p.  $.30.  Oxford  Univ.  Press.  N.  Y. 

A.P.H. 


Dunn,  Fannie  W.,  Baker,  F.  T.,  and  Thorndike,  A.  H.  Everyday  Classics. 

89p.  cl 922.  Full  spelling.  $2.65.  Macmillan.  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 
....First  Reader.  2v.  124p.  cl922.  Full  spelling.  $4.35.  Macmillan. 

A.P.H.  . 

....Second  Reader.  2v.  169p.  cl922.  Full  spelling.  $5.90.  Macmillan. 

A.P.H.  *  A  ^TT 

. . .  .Third  Reader.  3v.  304p.  cl917.  $10.65.  Macmillan.  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Field,  Rachel.  Taxis  and  Toadstools.  77p.  cl926.  Full  spelling.  $2.70. 

day,  Page  &  Co.  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Fox,  J.,  Jr.  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come.  4v.  557p.  cl903.  $19.50. 

Scribner’s  Sons.  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 


Primer. 
N.  Y. 
N.  Y. 


Double- 
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Fuller,  Anna.  Literary  Courtship.  166p.  cl927.  $3.75.  D.  Appleton.  N.  Y.  U.B.P. 
Fyleman,  Rose,  hairies  and  Chimneys.  66p.  cl920.  Full  spelling.  $2.00.  Geo  H 

Doran.  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Gordon,  Emma  K.,  and  Stockard,  Marietta.  Gordon  Second  Reader.  2v  196p 
cl918.  $6.50.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Gray,  T.  Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard.  Pamp.  lip.  $.25.  A.P.H. 

Goldsmith.  History  of  Little  Goody  Two  Shoes.  94p.  cl924.  $2.80.  Macmillan 

Co.  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Grenfell,  Wh  T.  Adrift  on  an  Ice-Pan.  64p.  cl909.  $2.25.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Grishina,  N.  F.  Peter-Pea.  49p.  cl926.  Full  spelling.  $1.70.  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
_  &  Co.  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Hagopian,  George.  Poultry  Raising  as  an  Occupation  for  the  Blind.  19p.  Pub. 

1927.  Proceedings  of  Twelfth  Convention,  A.A.W.B.  $.30.  H.M.P. 

Hardy,  Marjorie.  Wag  and  Puff— A  Primer.  80p.  cl926.  Full  spelling.  $2.40. 

Wheeler  Pub.  Co.  Chicago.  A.P.H. 

Harris,  C.  A.  Fifty  questions  and  answers  pertaining  to  the  nomination  and  election 
of  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  of  America  22p 
Pocket  size.  cl924.  $.20.  Edward  E.  Babb  &  Co.  H.M.P. 

Hill,  E.  T.  On  the  Trail  of  Washington.  2v.  301p.  cl910.  $10.55.  D.  Appleton 

&  Co.  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Horn-Shields.  Silent  Reading  Flash  Cards.  534  cards,  full  spelling.  cl923.  $7.50. 
Ginn  &  Co.  H.M.P. 

Joan,  Natalie.  Cozy-Time  Tales.  78p.  Full  spelling.  $2.75.  Thos.  Nelson  &  Sons. 
N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Lefevere,  Felicite  (retold  by).  Cock,  the  Mouse  and  the  Little  Red  Hen.  Pamp. 

22p.  Full  spelling.  $.55.  Macrae  Smith  &  Co.  Phila.  A.P.H. 

Marquis,  T.  G.  The  King’s  Wish.  2v.  226p.  cl924.  $7.90.  The  Ryerson  Press. 
Toronto.  A.P.H. 

Miller,  Russell  King.  Musical  Terms  in  Everyday  Use.  40p.  $1.20.  A.P.H. 

Montgomery,  L.  M.  Anne  of  Avonlea.  4v.  547p.  cl909.  $20.25.  L.  C.  Page  & 

Co.  Boston.  P.P.S. 

Morley,  Christopher.  I  Know  a  Secret.  242p.  cl927.  $.25.  Doubleday  Page  & 
Co.  N.  Y.  U.B.P. 

Mulock,  Miss.  Adventures  of  a  Brownie.  143p.  Full  spelling.  $5.00.  Harper  & 
Bros.  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Nelson.  Bible  Stories  for  Young  People.  162p.  $3.25.  Nelson.  London.  U.B.P. 

Perkins,  Lucy  F.  The  Japanese  Twins.  143p.  cl912.  Full  sp'elling.  $5.00. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

....The  Irish  Twins.  2v.  158p.  cl913.  Full  spelling.  $5.55.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.  N.  Y.  A.  P.  H. 

....The  Eskimo  Twins.  2v.  157p.  cl914.  Full  spelling.  $5.50.  Houghton  Mifflin 

Co.  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Poole,  Ernest.  The  Harbor.  7v.  695p.  cl915.  $31.44.  Macmillan.  N.  Y.  H.P.S. 
Rickert,  Edith.  The  Bojabi  Tree.  40p.  cl923.  Full  spelling.  $1.20.  Doubleday 
^  Co.  N.  Y,  A.P.H. 

Rutherford,  J.  F.  Where  Are  the  Dead?  88p.  cl927.  $1.00.  Watch  Tower  Bible 

&  Tract  Society.  Logansport,  Indiana.  W.T.B.T.S. 

Sherman,  James  Woodward.  The  Gay  Kitchen.  103p.  cl925.  Full  spelling.  $1.25. 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.  H.  M.  P. 

Skinner,  Eleanor  L.,  and  Ada  M,  Nursery  Tales  From  Many  Lands.  2v.  139p. 

cl917.  Full  spelling.  $4.85.  Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons.  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Sublette,  C.  M.  The  Scarlet  Cockerel.  3v.  441p.  cl925.  $15.45.  Little,  Brown  & 

Co.  Boston.  A.P.H. 

Sugimoto,  Estu  Inagaki.  A  Daughter  of  Samurai.  5v.  534p.  cl926.  $21.34. 
Doubleday.  H.P.S. 

Suhrie,  Ambrose  L.,  and  Gee,  Myrtle  Garrison.  Story-Folk.  First  Book.  57p.  cl925. 

Full  spelling.  $.80.  World  Book  Co.  H.M.P. 

Tappan,  Eva  March,  (translated  by).  Golden  Goose  and  Other  Fairy  Tales.  2v. 

236p.  cl905.  Full  spelling.  $8.26.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  A.P.H. 

Tyler,  Anna  Cogswell.  Twenty-four  Unusual  Stories.  Part  I.  124p.  cl921.  $1.85. 

Harcourt  Brace.  U.B.P.  . 

....Greek  Legends.  40p.  cl921.  $2.00.  Harcourt  Brace.  U.B.P. 

Wilkins,  Mary  E.  Young  Lucretia.  2v.  21  lp.  cl920.  $4.00.  Harper  &  Bros. 
N.  Y.  H.P.S. 

W'oodburn,  J.  A.,  and  Moran,  T.  J.  Introduction  to  American  History.  3v.  444p. 

cl916.  $15.55.  Longmans  Green  &  Co.  N.Y.  A.P.H. 

Wright,  Harold  Bell.  God  and  the  Grocery  Man.  3v.  486p.  cl927.  $10.50.  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  N.  Y.  U.B.P. 
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Joel  West  Smith 


Joel  West  Smith 

JOEL  SMITH  sprang  from  New  England  stock.  He  was  born 
in  East  Hampton,  Connecticut,  in  1837.  His  father  was  a  farmer 
and  he  attended  the  public  school  and  Middletown  Academy.  As 
a  young  man,  he  had  charge  of  a  country  store  and  Post  Office.  On 
July  4,  1862,  as  he  was  assisting  in  the  celebration,  a  discharge  of 
powder  destroyed  his  sight. 

.  In  1863  he  was  admitted  to  the  Perkins  Institution,  and  from  that 
time,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  excepting  for  three  years  when  he 
was  in  London,  he  was  an  active,  vigorous,  progressive,  kindly  force 
at  Perkins.  There  he  took  up  piano  tuning,  and  soon  became  so  pro¬ 
ficient  in  that  work  that  Dr.  Howe  put  him  in  charge  of  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

During  these  early  years  of  Mr.  Smith’s  work  at  Perkins,  Mr. 
Campbell,  afterwards  knighted  Sir  Francis,  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Music  Department.  When  Mr.  Campbell  was  starting  the  Royal 
Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind  in  London,  he 
invited  Mr.  Smith  to  organize  and  direct  the  Tuning  Department 
there,  and  for  three  years,  he  took  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
to  study  the  English  piano,  and  English  methods  of  construction  and 
care.  He  returned  to  Perkins  in  1875  and  resumed  the  direction  of 
the  Tuning  Department.  He  also  had  charge  of  the  boys.  He  im¬ 
proved  and  broadened  the  tuning  course,  and  in  1877  he  secured  for 
the  Institution  the  contract  for  the  care  of  the  pianos  in  the  Boston 
Public  Schools. 

About  this  time  the  New  York  Point  System  of  embossed  writing 
and  printing  was  rapidly  coming  into  use.  The  economies  effected  in 
space  and  number  of  dots  by  its  so-called  “principle  of  recurrence” 
commended  it  to  those  in  charge.  Mr.  Smith  became  convinced  that 
this  principle  of  recurrence,  applied  to  the  3-level  line  of  Braille  could 
eive  a  more  efficient  system  than  in  the  2-level  line  of  New  York 
Point,  and  he  set  to  work  experimenting  and  constructing;  and  pre¬ 
sented  a  paper  on  the  subject  at  the  A.A.I.B.  Convention  in  1878. 
The  Convention  did  not  adopt  his  system,  but  Mr.  Anagnos,  who  had 
become  Director,  authorized  its  use  at  Perkins,  and  it  was  adopted 
later  at  many  other  Institutions. 

In  1890,  the  Perkins  Alumni  voted  to  start  a  periodical  to  be  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  the  blind.  Mr.  Smith  was  one  of  the  committee, 
and  became  its  executive,  and  after  a  time,  took  over  the  magazine, 
called  “The  Mentor,”  to  his  personal  responsibility.  The  Mentor 
was  published  from  January,  1891,  to  December,  1894.  It  contained 
much  that  was  and  still  is  of  great  value  to  the  work.  After  (he  death 
in  1894,  of  Miss  Martha  W.  Sawyer,  who  had  ably  assisted  Air.  Smith 
in  the  work  of  The  Mentor,  he  found  it  so  difficult  and  costly  to 
obtain  efficient  assistance  that  he  felt  obliged  to  discontinue  the 
magazine. 

Air.  Smith’s  contributions  to  the  cause  he  held  dear,  through  making 
good  the  deficits  on  The  Mentor,  through  friendly  assistance  to  others 
handicapped  like  himself,  and  in  experiments  to  devise  and  improve 
apparatus  for  the  convenience  of  the  blind,  amounted  to  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Smith  was  one  of  the  very  first  blind  persons  to  use  the  type¬ 
writer,  and  he  contributed  his  influence  toward  the  general  use  of  the 
“all-finger”  method.  Pie  was  one  of  the  first  to  carry  a  watch  with 
the  crystal  removed  to  give  access  by  touch  -to  the  hands  and  face. 

In  1894,  Mr.  Smith  gave  up  his  work  at  Perkins,  and  returned  to 
Ills  home  in  East  Hampton,  where  his  aged  father  needed  his  com¬ 
panionship.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  in  1905  became  a  charter 
member  of  the  A.A.W.B.  He  took  an  active  interest  in  local  affairs, 
town  politics  and  town  improvements,  church  affairs,  and  was  one  of 
the  original  promoters  of  the  East  Hampton  Bank  and  Trust  Com¬ 
pany.  From  the  wealthy  manufacturer  to  the  Chinese  laundryman  the 
town  respected  and  loved  him. 

In  1924  he  died.  At  the  Perkins  Institution,  near  the  entrance  to 
the  Chapel,  you  may  see  his  picture,  the  gift  of  the  Alumni,  on  a 
well-lighted  panel  at  the  left.  His  work  goes  on  in  the  lives  he  guided 

and  inspired.  Elwyn  H.  Fowler. 


American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

Nation-Wide  Service 


Annual  Meeting  of  Trustees 

Pursuant  to  written  notice  as  re¬ 
quired  in  the  By-Laws,  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  Inc.,  was  called  for  Tuesday, 
October  30th,  1928,  at  10:30  o’clock, 
at  the  Foundation  offices,  125  East 
46th  Street,  New  York,  New  York. 

Those  present  were:  Mr.  M.  C. 
Migel,  President;  Miss  Prudence 
Sherwin,  Vice-President;  Dr.  O.  H. 
Burritt,  Secretary;  Mr.  H.  H.  White, 
Treasurer;  Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer,  of 
the  Executive  Committee;  Mrs. 
Homer  Gage,  Mr.  George  F.  Meyer, 
Mr.  S.  C.  Swift,  Mr.  William  Zieg¬ 
ler,  Jr.,  Mr.  Harvey  D.  Gibson,  Mr. 
Felix  M.  Warburg,  Trustees.  Also 
present:  Mr.  R.  B.  Irwin,  Director, 
Bureau  of  Research;  Mr.  C.  B. 
Hayes,  Director,  Bureau  of  Infor¬ 
mation;  Mrs.  A.  L.  Beeson,  Finan¬ 
cial  Secretary;  Miss  L.  S.  Rand, 
Assistant  to  the  Foundation  Secre¬ 
tary. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order 
at  11:15  A.M.,  by  the  President, 
Mr.  M.  C.  Migel. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that 
the  Minutes  of  the  last  Annual 
Meeting  of  Trustees,  held  October 
28,  1927,  be  approved  as  mailed  to 
members.  Carried. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  to 
approve  the  business  transacted  by 
the  Executive  Committee  at  four 
meetings  during  the  year — January 
24th,  April  13th,  June  8th,  and  Sep¬ 
tember  25th  (as  per  digest  mailed 
to  trustees).  Carried. 

A  digest  of  the  business  trans¬ 


acted  by  the  Executive  Committee 
at  its  fifth  meeting,  October  29th, 
was  also  read  by  the  Secretary.  It 
was  moved  and  seconded  that  this 
be  approved  —  with  corrections. 
Carried. 

The  Treasurer’s  Report  for  the 
year  was  presented.  It  was  voted 
that  this  be  accepted,  and  incorpor¬ 
ated  with  the  Minutes. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Financial 
Secretary’s  Report  for  the  year  be 
accepted. 

The  President,  Mr.  Migel,  sub¬ 
mitted  and  read  a  typewritten  re¬ 
port  for  the  year. 

He  outlined  the  project  for  a  new 
building  to  house  jointly  the  offices 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Mag¬ 
azine.  The  building  committee,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Mr.  Migel  and  Mr.  Zieg¬ 
ler,  in  conference  with  Mr.  Walter 
G.  Holmes,  will  proceed  with  plans. 

In  re  Cooper  Engineering  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Trustees  signified  their 
approval  of  the  matter  on  general 
principle,  and  it  was  left  to  the 
President  to  appoint  a  committee 
of  three  to  negotiate  with  the 
Cooper  Engineering  Company. 

Mr.  H.  Randolph  Latimer  pre¬ 
sented  his  report  of  the  Committee 
“to  review  the  entire  Constitution 
and  By-Laws  of  the  Foundation, 
with  a  view  to  determining  active 
voting  membership  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion’s  professional  and  non-profes¬ 
sional  groups,  also  what  should  con¬ 
stitute  active  membership  in  the 
Foundation;  and  to  recommend  re¬ 
visions.” 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
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The  report  in  full  is  as  follows : 

Your  Committee  appointed  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Foundation,  January  24th,  1928,  reported 
to  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  of  April  13th,  1928,  and  his  report  was 
laid  on  the  table  for  action  at  a  later 
meeting  of  the  Committee.  Accordingly 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee,  September  25th,  1928,  his  report  was 
referred  back  to  him  for  redraft  in  light 
of  additional  suggestions  brought  out  in 
the  discussion.  The  following  recommen¬ 
dation  couched  in  the  form  of  a  motion 
will,  in  the  Committee’s  opinion,  satisfy 
all  questions  which  have  been  raised  to 
date  and  will  safeguard  all  interests  in¬ 
volved: 

RESOLVED,  that  Section  (a)  of  Ar¬ 
ticle  V  of  the  By-Laws  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  (as  revised 
November  22nd,  1922)  be  amended  so  as 
to  read  as  follows: 

(a)  Any  person  contributing  the  sum 
of  $1,000.00  or  more  in  any  one  year  to 
the  Foundation,  any  person  contributing 
the  sum  of  Twenty-five  Dollars  ($25.00) 
or  more  annually,  and  any  person  actively 
engaged  in  or  connected  with  work  for  the 
blind  and  the  partially  blind  in  North 
America  and  the  territories  and  depen¬ 
dencies  of  the  United  States,  contribut¬ 
ing  the  sum  of  Two  Dollars  ($2.00)  or 
more  annually,  shall  be  entitled  to  active, 
or  professional,  membership  in  the  Foun¬ 
dation.  Corporate  members  shall  be  en¬ 
titled  to  one  vote  by  a  duly  certificated 
representative  of  the  organization  holding 
such  membership. 

The  property  and  business  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation  shall  be  managed  by  a  Board  of 
twenty-five  Directors  who  shall  be  known 
as  Trustees;  and  all  such  Trustees  shall 
be  elected  annually. 

Ten  of  the  twenty-five  Trustees  shall  be 
nominated  by  workers  for  the  blind  as 
hereinafter  provided,  one  such  trustee  to 
be  nominated  by  each  of  the  respective 
groups  of  workers  for  the  blind  given 
below. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  determine 
to  which  of  the  ten  respective  groups  of 
workers  for  the  blind  and  the  partially 
blind,  any  member  belongs  and  no  mem¬ 
ber  shall  be  included  in  more  than  one 
group. 

(1)  Members  of  Boards  of  Trustees, 
and  superintendents,  principals  and  teach¬ 
ers  of  residential  schools  for  the  blind 
and  the  partially  blind. 

(2)  Supervisors  and  teachers  of  classes 
for  the  blind  and  the  partially  blind  in 
schools  for  the  seeing. 


(3)  Librarians  and  others  officially  en¬ 
gaged  in  libraries  for  the  blind  and  de¬ 
partments  for  the  blind  in  libraries  for 
the  seeing. 

(4)  Technical  heads  of  embossing 
plants  and  departments. 

(5)  Officers  and  agents  of  organiza¬ 
tions  engaged  in  work  for  prevention  of 
blindness  or  conservation  of  vision. 

(6)  Members  and  executive  officers  of 
State  Commissions  and  members  of 
Boards  of  Directors  and  executive  officers 
of  associations  doing  state-wide  work  for 
the  blind,  and  state  and  federal  officials 
administering  laws  providing  for  the 
training,  education  and  placement  of  the 
blind. 

(7)  Members  of  Boards  of  Directors 
and  superintendents  of  workshops  and 
industrial  homes  for  the  blind. 

(8)  Members  of  Boards  of  Directors 
and  executive  officers  of  associations  and 
clubs  doing  city-wide  or  special  work  for 
the  blind. 

(9)  Placement  agents,  field  officers, 
heads  of  departments,  home  teachers  and 
social  workers  who  are  in  the  employ  of 
recognized  organizations  for  the  blind. 

(10)  Heads  of  institutions  and  agencies 
doing  charitable  work  for  the  blind  and 
the  partially  blind,  including  agents  for 
dispensing  special  relief. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Foundation  shall 
ascertain,  by  mail  or  otherwise  at  least 
thirty  days  in  advance  of  each  annual 
meeting,  the  wishes  of  the  individuals  of 
the  respective  groups  of  workers  above 
named  regarding  the  person  such  individ¬ 
uals  wish  to  nominate  for  election  to 
membership  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Foundation;  and,  in  each  case,  the 
annual  meeting  shall  elect  one  of  the 
three  persons  receiving  the  highest  num¬ 
ber  of  votes,  provided  such  person  shall 
receive  six  or  more  votes. 

In  the  event  of  the  inability  of  the 
Secretary  to  secure  as  many  as  six  votes 
for  one  or  more  persons  to  represent  any 
one  or  more  of  the  above  named  groups 
of  workers  for  the  blind  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  such  nominations  shall  be  made 
by  a  nominating  committee  of  three  mem¬ 
bers  appointed  by  the  President  for  this 
purpose. 

The  remaining  fifteen  trustees  shall  be 
nominated  by  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Foundation  and  their  names  be 
presented  to  the  annual  meeting  for  elec¬ 
tion. 

It  was  voted  to  approve  the 
Budget  for  1929  as  presented  by  the 
Budget  Committee. 
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OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND 


A  report  was  made  of  the  Trus- 
tees-at-large  duly  elected  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  Foundation 
members,  held  June  28th,  1928,  at 
Faribault,  Minnesota,  as  follows: 
Mr.  Edward  M.  Chamberlin,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. ;  Mr.  Harvey  D.  Gib¬ 
son,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Miss  Mary 

V.  Hun,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Mr.  Charles 

W.  Lindsay,  Montreal;  Mr.  Felix  M. 
Warburg,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Mr. 
William  Ziegler,  Jr.,  New  York,  N. 
Y. ;  Mr.  James  P.  Munroe,  Boston. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that 
the  reports  of  the  two  Directors  be 
accepted  as  mailed  to  Trustees. 
Carried. 

It  was  voted  that  an  appropri¬ 
ation  be  made  as  needed,  for  print¬ 
ing  the  reports  of  the  President, 
and  the  two  Directors. 

The  Nominating  Committee,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Mr.  George  F.  Meyer, 
Chairman,  and  Mr.  H.  Randolph 
Latimer,  submitted  the  following 
report  of  nominees  to  serve  as  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Foundation,  and  of 
nominees  to  serve  on  the  Executive 
Committee  for  the  ensuing  year: 
for  President,  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel ; 
Vice-President,  Miss  Prudence 
Sherwin ;  Secretary,  Dr.  O.  H.  Bur- 
ritt;  Treasurer,  Yr.  H.  H.  White. 
For  Executive  Committee:  Mr.  M. 
C.  Migel,  Miss  Prudence  Sherwin, 
Dr.  O.  H.  Burritt,  Mr.  H.  H.  White, 
Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer. 

Upon  instruction,  the  Secretary 
cast  one  ballot  in  favor  of  the  fore¬ 
going  names,  and  reported  that  the 
officers,  as  presented,  were  thereby 
duly  elected. 

Adjournment. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

O.  H,  Burritt,  Secretary. 


Study  of  Osteopathy 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Vocational 
Advisory  Committee  held  in  the 
spring  it  was  recommended  that  the 
Research  Department  make  a  study 
of  osteopathy  and  other  branches  of 
the  healing  art  in  which  blind  per¬ 
sons  have  engaged  with  more  or 
less  success.  The  preliminary  work 
has  been  completed,  and  Miss  Lela 
Brown  of  the  Research  Department 
is  now  in  the  field  interviewing  suc¬ 
cessful  practitioners,  state  examin¬ 
ing  boards,  workers  for  the  blind, 
and  others  who  might  shed  any 
light  on  this  subject. 

Providence,  Rhode  Island,  Has 
Week  for  the  Blind 

From  November  19th  to  24th  an 
Educational  Week  for  the  Blind 
was  held  in  Providence  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Rhode  Island  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  His 
Excellency,  Norman  S.  Chase, 
Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  and  the 
Honorable  James  E.  Dunne,  Mayor 
of  Providence,  were  honorary  chair¬ 
men. 

Monday  was  in  charge  of  the 
Jewish  group;  Tuesday,  the  Cath¬ 
olic  group;  Wednesday,  the  Baptist 
and  Congregational  groups ;  Thurs¬ 
day,  the  Episcopal,  Presbyterian 
and  United  Presbyterian  groups; 
Friday,  the  Methodist,  Unitarian, 
Universalist  and  Friends  group. 
Saturday  was  Women’s  Club  Day, 
with  chairmen  representing  the 
Rhode  Island  State  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs,  the  Congress  of 
Parent  and  Teacher  Association  and 
the  Rhode  Island  Council  of  Wo¬ 
men. 


Trustee  of  the  Foundation 


MR.  JAMES  P.  MUNROE,  of 
Boston,  President  of  the  Mun- 
roe  Felt  and  Paper  Company, 
is  a  new  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Munroe  was 
born  in  Lexington,  Massachusetts, 
and  since  his  graduation  from  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 


was  elected  a  life  member  of  the 
Technology  Corporation.  From  1899 
to  1918  Mr.  Munroe  was  the  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Technology  Review. 
He  has  been  chairman  of  the  Lex¬ 
ington  School  Committee,  for  ten 
years  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  a  director 
of  the  National  Society  for  the  Pre- 


James  P.  Munroe 


ogy  has  been  identified  with  the 
educational,  literary  and  philan¬ 
thropic  life  of  Boston  and  its  en¬ 
virons.  He  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Letters  from  George 
Washington  University  in  1918  and 
was  elected  to  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society  of  William  and  Mary  in 
1919.  For  seven  years  he  was  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  faculty  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  Institute  of  Technology  and 
was  president  of  the  Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation  from  1894  to  1897,  when  he 


vention  of  Blindness,  treasurer  of 
the  Garland  School  and  the  famous 
“47  Workshop”  of  Harvard,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Society  for 
Vocational  Education,  chairman 
committee  on  education  of  the 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  1917  to  1921. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Massachusetts 
Association  for  Promoting  the  In¬ 
terests  of  the  Adult  Blind. 


The  Foundation  Library 

By  Evelyn  C.  McKay 

Research  Agent  and  Acting  Librarian,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


BOOKS  about  the  blind,  books 
by  the  blind,  biographies  of 
blind  persons,  books  in  which 
blind  characters  appear,  reports, 
pamphlets,  periodicals  and  clippings 
— these  make  up  the  Blindiana  col¬ 
lection  in  the  library  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

The  idea  of  Blindiana  is  not  new. 
At  the  Royal  Imperial  Institution 
for  the  Blind  at  Vienna  is  the  larg¬ 
est  and  probably  the  oldest  collec¬ 
tion  of  this  kind  in  the  world.  Dr. 
Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  towards  the 
close  of  his  administration  at  Per¬ 
kins  Institution,  conceived  the  idea 
of  building  up  a  similar  collection 
in  this  country.  The  plan  was  car¬ 
ried  forward  first  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Anagnos  and  later  by 
Mr.  E.  E.  Allen,  now  Director  of 
Perkins  Institution,  until  at  the 
present  time  the  Perkins  Institution 
library  boasts  an  extensive  and  val¬ 
uable  collection  of  Blindiana,  sec¬ 
ond  only  to  that  in  Vienna. 

Several  years  ago  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  set  about 
building  up  a  similar  collection.  Its 
beginning  was  modest,  but  it  has 
grown  rapidly  and  already  includes 
some  eight  hundred  bound  volumes 
besides  innumerable  pamphlets,  re¬ 
ports,  and  magazine  excerpts,  all 
concerned  with  the  blind  and  their 
interests. 

Here  are  to  be  found  treatises  in 
French,  German  and  Italian  as  well 
as  current  periodicals  from  foreign 
countries,  devoted  to  work  for  the 
blind.  Here  are  the  early  numbers 
of  The  Mentor,  The  Problem,  and 
The  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Here  are 


preserved  manuscript  copies  of  un¬ 
published  essays,  speeches  and  reports, 
which  would  have  otherwise  only  a 
brief  and  short-lived  existence. 

Some  of  the  library ^^wehimes  are 
rare  and  valuable.  OmyjyF thetm  for 
instance,  is  Gall’s  Literature  for  the 
Blind,  published  in  Edinburgh  in 
1834,  which  sketches  the  early  his¬ 
tory  of  literature  for  the  blind. 

A  handsome  edition  of  the  Poems 
of  Thomas  Blacklock,  the  blind 
Scotch  clergyman,  is  another  im¬ 
portant  item.  This  volume,  printed 
in  1795,  is  of  especial  interest  since 
it  contains  also  a  translation  into 
English  of  Valentin  Hauy’s  famous 
Essay  on  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 
Even  older  is  The  Elements  of  Al¬ 
gebra  by  Nicholas  Saunderson,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1740.  Dr.  Saunderson,  who 
lost  his  sight  from  smallpox  when 
a  child,  was  Professor  of  Mathema¬ 
tics  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
and  his  treatise  on  algebra  is  an 
extensive  and  scholarly  work. 

The  oldest  volume  in  the  collection 
is  a  work  by  Richard  Standfast  in 
two  parts;  The  Blind  Man’s  Medita¬ 
tions  and  A  Dialogue  Between  a  Blind 
Man  and  Death.  This  was  published 
in  London  in  1684  and  is  character¬ 
ized  by  the  quaint  typography  used 
at  that  time  as  well  as  by  the  pious 
sentiments  of  the  period. 

Many  of  the  most  valuable  items 
in  the  Foundation  library  come  as 
gifts  from  friends.  Mr.  Ambrose 
Shotwell  donated  a  large  collection 
of  pamphlets,  reports  and  periodi¬ 
cals  on  work  for  the  blind  which 
he  had  gathered  during  fifty  years 
or  more,  Many  of  these  are  out  of 
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The  Blindiana  Collection  at  the  Foundation  Headquarters 


print  and  it  would  be  practically  im¬ 
possible  to  duplicate  them.  Lady 
Campbell  presented  recently  two 
bound  volumes  of  pamphlets  and 
miscellany  taken  from  her  own  col¬ 
lection,  one  relating  to  the  Royal 
Normal  College,  the  other  to  the 
late  Sir  Francis  Campbell.  The  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind  gave  a  bound  set  of  its  re¬ 
ports  and  the  Pennsylvania  Insti¬ 
tution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind  also  contributed  a  set  of  re¬ 
ports.  A  number  of  sightless  au¬ 
thors  have  generously  presented 
copies  of  their  works,  and  gifts  and 
exchanges  from  the  Perkins  Library 
and  from  the  library  at  Overbrook 
have  also  enriched  the  Foundation’s 
collection. 

It  is  hoped  that  other  friends  of 
the  Foundation,  both  individuals 
and  organizations,  will  make  simi¬ 
lar  contributions.  Many  attic  store¬ 
rooms  hold  hidden  treasures  which, 


though  of  little  intrinsic  value, 
would  take  their  places  as  impor¬ 
tant  historical  documents  in  the 
Foundation’s  Blindiana.  There  they 
would  be  of  service  to  students  of 
work  for  the  blind  and  to  workers 
in  the  field  all  over  the  United 
States,  and  their  value  would  in¬ 
crease  with  the  years. 

To  give  wide-spread  service  to 
workers  for  the  blind  and  students 
is  one  of  the  dreams  for  the  Foun¬ 
dation  library.  Already,  although 
limited  in  funds  and  staff,,  it  is  an¬ 
swering  frequent  requests  for  bibli¬ 
ographies  from  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents  and  in  some  cases  for  books 
not  easily  obtainable  elsewhere.  It 
is  hoped  that  as  the  calls  for  service 
increase,  its  activities  may  grow  in 
number  and  scope  until  it  functions 
not  only  as  a  storehouse  of  knowl¬ 
edge  but  as  a  disseminator  of  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  world  of  the  blind 
and  their  friends. 


The  Function  and  Value  of  Research  in  Schools 
and  Classes  for  the  Visually  Defective 

By  R.  S.  French,  Ph.D. 

Principal,  California  School  for  the  Blind 


FROM  recent  utterances  of  cer¬ 
tain  publicists  and  some  edu¬ 
cators,  chiefly  political,  one 
would  gather  that  the  schools  are  to 
“educate, ”  by  which  they  mean  to 
continue  the  old  traditions,  and  that 
teachers  and  research  psychologists 
are  not  to  meddle  with  their  precious 
charges,  that  no  one  has  a  right  to 
experiment  with  “all  the  children  of 
all  the  people.”  This  contention 
concerning  I.  Q.’s  and  what  not 
might  have  a  bit  of  validity  if  the 
traditional  curricula  and  teaching 
techniques  had  the  tried  values  of 
certain  of  the  traditional  mechanic 
arts,  as  for  example  woodturning  or 
the  potter’s  art.  It  might  also  have 
validity  of  a  certain  sort  if  the  world 
were  still  a  world  of  horse-drawn 
wheeled  vehicles  (or  none),  of  dirt 
roads  and  cobbled  streets,  oil  lamps, 
few  books  and  fewer  periodicals, 
sailing  ships  and  little  travel,  no 
“movies,”  no  radio,  no  rapid  transit, 
no  aeroplanes,  and  so  on,  and  above 
all,  no  shift  of  ideas;  in  other  words, 
if  we  still  lived  in  the  snug  and  hor¬ 
ribly  uncomfortable  little  world  of 
our  great-grandparents.  Our  educa¬ 
tion,  including  most  of  our  present 
curriculum  and  practices  in  schools 
for  the  blind,  really  fits  a  world  of 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago !  and  isn’t  it  the  most 
dangerous  and  fatal  of  all  experi¬ 
ments  to  try  to  fit  boys  and  girls 
of  this  dynamic,  rushing,  complex 
world  into  the  static  scheme  of  their 
ancestors  ? 


The  fact  is  that  all  education  is 
an  experiment,  a  trial ;  and  that  edu¬ 
cation  is  in  this  age  likely  to  be  most 
effective  which  makes  the  “trying 
out”  process  one  of  conscious  pro¬ 
cedure,  governed  by  the  approved 
criteria  of  scientific  research.  For 
research  in  the  scientific  sense  only 
puts  a  stronger  emphasis  on  the 
search ,  on  the  honest  and  sincere 
search  for  what  is  true.  It  has  no 
magic  formulae,  no  hocus-pocus  for 
obtaining  miraculous  results:  in  fact, 
research  strictly  speaking  does  not 
obtain  results  in  the  usual  sense;  it 
onlv  ascertains  facts.  Results  fre- 
quently  follow,  sometimes  marvel¬ 
ous  results,  as  in  radio  research,  but 
always  by  steps  that  are  clear  and 
readily  understood  by  those  who 
know  the  technique  of  procedure 
and  even  by  the  well-read  layman. 

Research  starts  with  a  question 
mark.  It  becomes  scientific  research 
when  the  question,  answer  to  which 
may  or  may  not  be  “pressing”  in 
the  practical  sense,  assumes  such 
definition  that  one  may  proceed 
toward  an  answer  along  the  lines  of 
the  accepted  canons  of  critical  and 
quantitative  investigation.  Thus,  can 
a  blind  child  feed  himself?  is  hardly 
a  scientific  question.  The  answer  in 
any  specific  case  is  obviously  too 
easy,  and  as  a  generalized  question 
it  simply  has  no  meaning.  On  the 
other  hand,  “A  comparison  of  the 
eating  habits  of  a  group  of  blind 
children  with  those  of  seeing  chil¬ 
dren”  might  well  be  a  subject  of 
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research,  not  simply  because  of  its 
utilitarian  aspects,  that  is,  probable 
“findings”  looking  toward  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  eating  habits  of 
blind  children,  but  quite  as  much 
because  such  a  comparison  is  really 
interesting  in  itself  and  even  more 
because  one  proceeds  toward  the 
answer  or  solution  in  certain  defin¬ 
ite,  quantitative  ways,  subject  to 
check  and  validation.  Whether 
Johnny,  age  nine  and  partially  blind, 
reads  better  or  worse  than  his  sister 
of  eleven,  a  girl  of  normal  vision, 
may  be  of  passing  interest  to  parents 
or  to  the  teacher,  but  the  answer, 
even  though  possible  through  test 
and  measurement,  is  hardly  of  scien¬ 
tific  interest:  it  is  too  immediate  and 
too  obvious.  A  study  in  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  “blind”  reading,  the  phys¬ 
ical  movements,  perceptions  of  dif¬ 
ferences  including  two-point  thresh¬ 
old,  memory  factors  and  image  for¬ 
mation,  becomes  preeminently  sci¬ 
entific  under  proper  procedure  and 
not  the  less  so  because  it  is  press- 
ingly  practical. 

Research  is  then  only  a  well  de¬ 
fined  way  of  seeking  the  answer  to 
properly  formulated  questions,  the 
validifying  of  the  question  being  it¬ 
self  essential  to  research.  The  first 
value  of  research  lies  within  the 
process  itself :  it  takes  our  question 
answering  out  of  the  realm  of 
opinion,  out  of  the  realm  of  guess¬ 
work,  away  from  tradition  and  “rule 
of  thumb,”  and  puts  it,  if  not  along 
with  physics  and  chemistry,  at  least 
on  a  par  with  biology  and  experi¬ 
mental  physiology.  It  adds  a  beau¬ 
tiful  sort  of  certainty,  a  feeling  of 
fine  workmanship  like  that  of  a  fine 
art,  and  the  sense  of  a  mile  post 


passed  though  never  of  a  goal  at¬ 
tained. 

Research  is  a  limited  method.  It 
solves  problems,  if  at  all,  in  its  own 
peculiar  way.  It  may  give  rise  to 
formulae  that  have  practical  appli¬ 
cation,  but  does  not  of  itself  involve 
such  formulae.  It  is  essentially 
leisurely  and  does  not  permit  of 
rushing  on  to  immediate  solutions. 
In  fact,  it  becomes  positively  danger¬ 
ous  when  hurriedly  applied,  leading 
to  such  distortions  in  practice  as 
segregation  and  classification  by  I. 
O.  alone.  A  little  research  is  a 
dangerous  thing  and  half-baked  con¬ 
clusions  are  fatal.  If  any  particular 
research  project  involves  seriously 
breaking  into  the  routine  of  school 
life  ,  its  values  will  have  to  be 
weighed  against  certain  definite 
losses.  Sometimes  this  break  up  of 
routine  may  be  the  best  of  all  pos¬ 
sible  things ;  but  there  is  a  certain 
seemliness  to  be  observed  here  as  in 
all  human  affairs.  Research  to  be 
tolerable  as  well  as  worthwhile  must 
observe  the  common  decencies  and 
be  in  harmony  with  the  eternal  fit¬ 
ness  of  things. 

Research  is  more  urgent  in  work 
with  the  visually  defective  than  in 
schools  and  classes  for  those  of 
normal  vision. 

1.  Because  the  education  of  the 
blind  and  partially  blind  requires 
special  technique  based  on  the  mus¬ 
cle  and  skin  senses,  or  based  par¬ 
tially  on  these  senses :  the  “normal” 
education  is  overwhelmingly  visual 
• — our  habits,  ideas,  figures  of 
speech,  our  normal  lives  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  life  of  thought,  are  visual 
to  an  almost  inconceivable  degree. 
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Until  we  search  adequately  into  the 
differences  thus  presented,  we  shall 
all,  blind  and  seeing  alike,  go  blindly 
about  the  education  of  the  blind. 

2.  Because  there  is  no  “blind 
world”  and  the  blind  or  partially 
blind  person  must  adapt  himself  or 
be  adapted  to  a  world  (socially  and 
economically)  of  the  seeing  and  a 
world  of  nature,  of  things ,  most 
commonly  apprehended,  if  at  all, 
through  sight. 

3.  Because  blindness  and  partial 
blindness  so  often  involve  compli¬ 
cations,  physical  and  mental,  which 
are  not  part  and  parcel  of  the  blind¬ 
ness  but  which  must  be  segregated 
and  understood  if  blind  children  and 
youths  are  to  be  dealt  with  effec¬ 
tively  from  the  educational  point  of 
view. 

4.  Because  we  do  not  know  yet 
concerning  any  young  humans,  least 
of  all  our  visually  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren  and  young  people,  what  part 
is  played  in  their  mental  and  moral 
growth  by  controllable  factors, 
notably  those  of  physical  environ¬ 
ment,  diet,  sleep,  effects  of  light  and 
heat  and  the  like,  but  even  more  by 
such  subtle  ones  as  “atmosphere”  in 
the  spiritual  sense,  whether  of 
beauty,  harmony,  encouragement,  or 
of  repression,  goading,  nagging: — 
we  don’t  know,  for  instance,  just 
where  to  withhold  the  helping  hand 
and  let  the  youngster  go  on  alone, 
at  the  risk  perhaps  of  a  fall. 

5.  Last  of  all  because  there  is  no 
blindness  but  blindnesses  of  many 
kinds  and  in  varying  degrees  and  we 
must  search  into  differences  as  well 
as  similarities  and  vary  procedures 


as  well  as  treat  comparable  groups 
with  certain  likenesses  of  method 
and  content. 

Some  things  we  do  excellently 
well.  Somehow  we  sort  of  bungle 
through,  even  with  the  things  we  do 
ill.  But  how  splendidly  effective  we 
might  be  if  we  only  knew  what  may 
be  known  by  diligent  search.  And 
how  much  might  be  known  if  only 
one-tenth  of  the  resources  of  schools 
and  classes  were  devoted  to  scien¬ 
tific  research  into  the  things  we 
ought  to  know  and  must  know. 
Great  corporations  have  learned 
their  lesson  and  maintain  research 
staffs,  with  elaborate  equipment  and 
far-reaching  organization.  Agricul¬ 
tural  research  is  organized  on  a  vast 
scale  and  at  enormous  cost.  We 
study  flood-control  on  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  scale  and  must  study  social 
control  through  education  just  as 
comprehensively. 

Beginnings  are  being  made.  The 
pioneering  work  of  Irwin  and  Hayes 
has  been  splendid.  Some  of  the 
work  accomplished  in  Germany  and 
in  France  stands  high  in  the  general 
field  of  research.  Excellent  bits  have 
been  done  here  and  there,  even 
Heller’s  early  work  taking  rank  as 
truly  scientific ;  and  some  fine  syn¬ 
thesis  has  been  accomplished;  but 
the  time  has  come  for  a  far-reaching 
co-operation  and  a  plan  of  integra¬ 
tion  that  will  bring  all  individual 
researches  together  and  make  each 
contribute  to  a  larger  and  more 
comprehensive  whole.  The  Joint  Ex¬ 
perimental  School  at  Perkins  under 
the  wisely  scientific  direction  of  Dr. 
Kiefer  is  not  enough ;  the  fine  survey 
of  reading  by  Miss  Maxfield  is  not 
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enough ;  the  dietary  experimenta¬ 
tion  of  Mrs.  West  in  the  California 
School  and  the  personality  studies 
of  Miss  Thornely  and  Dr.  Miihl  in 
that  school  are  not  enough.  In  fact, 
these  are  all  fragments  and  begin¬ 
nings  ;  and  in  their  isolation  cannot 
have  any  valid  generalized  meaning. 
Massachusetts  and  California  are,  it 
would  sometimes  seem,  separated  by 
more  than  a  continent ;  they  should 
both,  in  common  with  all  other 
schools,  be  trying  (more  or  less) 
the  same  things  at  the  same  times 
so  that  we  may  know  definitely 
what  validities  hold  for  the  banks 
of  the  Charles  and  the  shores  of  San 
Francisco  Bay  and  what  in  a  given 
situation  may  be  due  to  pure  local¬ 
ism.  In  other  words,  research  to  be 
effective  must  be  carried  on  on  a 
national,  if  not  international,  scale; 
and  some  agency  (why  not  the 
Foundation?)  must  act  as  clearing 
house  and  integrator. 

Once  such  a  comprehensive 
scheme  becomes  effective,  what  are 
we  to  expect?  We  should  perhaps 
look  first  for  a  solution  (in  practice) 
of  our  more  immediate  problems: 
how  to  make  up  more  speedily  for 
the  lost  years ;  how  to  speed  up 
the  distressingly  slow  processes  of 
“blind”  education  and  overcome  the 
retardations  not  due  to  feeble¬ 
mindedness;  how  to  select  and  em¬ 
boss  literature,  science  and  so  on 
and  to  supply  apparatus  and  models 
in  keeping  with  revised  and  mod¬ 
ernized  methods  and  new  schemata 
of  curricular,  economic  and  social 
guidance ;  how  to  reduce  lost  mo¬ 
tion  to  a  minimum  and  still  not  re¬ 
duce  children  to  automata — the  list 
might  be  indefinitely  continued,  with 


detail  and  refinement  of  problems. 
Perhaps  the  writer  is  visionary  but 
he  can  see  vistas  of  accomplishment 
in  a  scientifically  controlled  future, 
broad  and  far-reaching  vistas  con¬ 
trasting  painfully  with  our  short¬ 
sighted  and  bewildered  outlook  of 
the  present  time,  an  outlook  which 
is  just  a  part  of  the  general  unsee¬ 
ing  jumble  of  our  unlovely  lives, 
like  our  dirty,  smoky,  confused 
cities  and  our  economic  futilities. 

And  we  may  be  sure,  too,  that  a 
thorough  research  into  the  problems 
of  blindness  and  the  education  of 
the  visually  defective  will  not  leave 
untouched  certain  more  broadly 
human  problems.  We  may  even 
hope  for  some  light  on  the  old 
problem  of  knowledge ;  a  problem 
that  the  “behaviorists”  will  not  even 
propound — the  problem  that  Diderot 
stated  in  his  “Letter  on  the  Blind,” 
in  1749,  and  which  yet  awaits  the 
beginning  of  a  solution. 

But  more  specific  than  an  answer 
to  what  is  after  all  chiefly  a  problem 
in  metaphysics,  we  may  hope  from 
our  scheme  of  research  into  the  be¬ 
havior  and  education  of  our  visual 
defectives  some  direct  light  on  many 
points  of  universal  validity.  The  re¬ 
lation  of  sense  acuity  to  learning  is 
little  enough  understood.  The  logi¬ 
cal  problem  of  denotative  and  con- 
notative  values  in  vocabulary  be¬ 
comes  a  psychological  problem  with 
the  blind— for  example,  just  what 
do  color  words  signify  to  those 
totally  blind  from  birth?  Which 
leads  over  directly  into  the  problem 
in  social  psychology  as  to  just  how 
far  convention  determines  our  verbi¬ 
age  and  to  what  extent  any  person 
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forms  his  own  ideas;  just  how 
original  our  verbalized  reactions 
may  be  anyway. 

Following  a  previous  suggestion 
we  may  group  our  problems  into : 

(a)  Those  of  special  tech¬ 
nique, 

(b)  Those  of  economic  and 
social  guidance,  follow-up  and 
after-care, 

(c)  Those  involving  compli¬ 
cating  factors  in  mentality  and 
physical  behavior  not  primarily 
due  to  blindness  but  to  more 
primary  causes, 

(d)  Those  that  concern  en¬ 
vironment  antecedent  to  and 
during  school  residence  or 
school  attendance, 

(e)  Those  involving  degree 
and  type  of  blindness. 

These  do  not  follow  a  logical 
order  but  rather  that  of  immediacy 
of  need.  Suggestions  of  specific 
problems  follow. 

a.  1.  Studies  in  reading,  sup¬ 
plementing  and  furthering  those 
of  Miss  Maxfield. 

2.  Studies  in  spelling,  with  a 
special  view  to  ascertaining 
whether  there  is  a  substitute 
for  visual-mindednes  in  the 
matter  of  correctness. 

3.  Studies  in  number  habits 
or  quantitative  thinking  in  the 
blind,  a  determination  of  arith¬ 
metical  utilities  for  the  blind 
and  partially  blind,  the  place  of 
higher  mathematics,  special 
training  in  the  mental  solution 
of  arithmetical  problems. 


4.  Rendering  expression  con¬ 
crete  by  avoidance  of  “sight” 
words,  whether  it  is  possible  or 
not  possible  to  have  honest  com¬ 
position,  the  letter  writing  of 
the  totally  blind,  the  mechanics 
of  typewriting,  expression  vs. 
repression  and  impression. 

5.  Literature  in  the  life  of  the 
blind,  constructing  a  course  in 
general  literature  for  advanced 
grades. 

6.  Science  for  the  intermedi¬ 
ate  grades,  geography  and 
science  through  modeling  and 
observing,  correlation  of  geo¬ 
graphy  with  literature  and 
history,  how  and  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  can  the  blind  engage  in 
scientific  research. 

7.  Memory  studies  in  the 
learning  of  history,  dates  vs. 
reasoning  in  historical  studies. 

8.  Notes  and  note  books,  how 
to  use  the  library  for  school- 
work  and  supplementary  read¬ 
ing,  how  much  do  the  blind 
read  (a  comparative  study). 

9.  The  aesthetics  of  music  for 
the  blind,  methodology  of  the 
piano  and  other  instruments, 
individual  and  collective  train¬ 
ing  of  the  voice  as  well  as 
many  others,  besides  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  technique  of  the 
“vocational”  subjects,  including 
the  problem  of  the  general  shop 
and  “finding  courses.” 

b.  Music  as  a  vocation,  a 
venture  in  journalism  as  a  “find¬ 
ing  course,”  studies  of  field- 
workers  in  new  occupations  for 
the  blind,  what  is  the  measure 
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of  success  of  the  blind  graduate, 
the  blind  teacher  in  schools  for 
the  seeing,  legislation  favoring 
the  blind  in  industry,  how  to 
meet  industrial  accident  legis¬ 
lation,  the  marriage  and  inter¬ 
marriage  of  the  blind,  aggrega¬ 
tion  of  the  blind  and  its  dangers, 
politics  as  a  profession,  theology 
and  the  ministry  for  the  blind 
and  partially  blind,  social  and 
economic  attitudes  of  the  see¬ 
ing  toward  the  blind. 

c.  Relative  increase  in  feeble¬ 
mindedness  and  how  to  meet  it, 
problems  in  heredity,  disfigure¬ 
ment  and  its  effect  on  success 
and  failure,  posture  studies, 
paralysis  as  an  accompaniment 
of  blindness  (and  many  others). 

d.  How  may  the  residential 
schools  supply  a  superior  envir¬ 
onment,  extra-curricular  activ¬ 
ities  (including  study  of  Boy 
Scouts  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions),  types  of  employees  and 
their  selection  in  residential 
schools,  the  playground  and 
play  activities,  dietetics  and  din¬ 
ing  service,  and  many  more. 

e.  The  place  of  sight-saving 
in  the  residential  school,  shall 
the  partially  blind  be  specially 
segregated  and  trained,  relative 
success  of  totally  and  partially 
blind,  effects  (various)  of  de¬ 
gree  of  blindness  on  the  learn¬ 
ing  process. 

No  specific  method  can  be  out¬ 
lined  for  attacking  so  many  and 
varied  problems.  The  nature  of  the 
problem  determines  the  technique. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  very 


few  of  the  above  are  bibliographical 
problems,  though  all  may  involve 
some  bibliography.  Far  from  being 
bookish,  each  is  capable  of  a  very 
objective  formulation  as  to  both 
statement  and  procedure,  some  more 
so  than  others.  We  have  no  recent 
“grammar”  of  science,  but  there  are 
excellent  handbooks  on  research 
procedure,  notably  the  works  of 
Rugg,  Thorndike,  Starch,  Yerkes 
and  Terman  in  educational  research 
and  educational  psychology,  includ¬ 
ing  statistics  as  both  science  and 
art.  We  are  hoping,  too,  that  Dr. 
Hayes  will  soon  tell  us  more  fully 
and  definitely  than  anyone  has  yet 
been  able  to  tell  us,  how  to  proceed 
in  the  solution  of  our  own  peculiar 
and  specific  problems.  Until  such 
time  as  that  much  desired  work 
appears,  is  it  too  much  to  hope  that 
our  profession  will  read  as  largely 
and  fully  as  possible  the  existing 
literature  and  parallel  their  reading 
with  specific  problem  work,  sub¬ 
mitting  both  their  problems  and 
their  results  through  proper  chan¬ 
nels  to  our  central  clearing  house  ? 

Only  a  small  proportion  of  our 
teachers  and  administrative  officers 
are  prepared  to  carry  on  research 
except  under  special  expert  guid¬ 
ance.  It  is  therefore  imperative  that 
trained  specialists  be  made  avail¬ 
able.  Legislatures  and  boards  ad¬ 
ministering  trusts  would  do  well  to 
supply  each  school  with  a  trained 
research  worker.  In  city  school 
systems  maintaining  classes  for  the 
blind  and  sight-saving  classes,  a 
special  research  worker  should  give 
part  time  and  in  some  cases  full 
time  to  special  problem  work  with 
these  classes. 


Are  Residential  Schools  Doing  All  They  Can  to 
Teach  Table  Etiquette  to  Blind  Pupils? 

By  Gordon  Hicks 

Superintendent  Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind 


ANYONE  present  at  recent 
meetings  of  either  the  A.A.I.B. 
or  A.A.W.B.  cannot  have 
failed  to  realize  the  general  interest 
in  problems  pertaining  to  the  social 
training  of  the  blind.  In  all  such 
gatherings  a  paper  on  any  phase  of 
this  subject  is  sure  to  elicit  lively  in¬ 
terest  and  debate.  The  question  has 
been  ably  presented  and  discussed 
from  a  variety  of  viewpoints  by 
those  whose  opinions  and  experi¬ 
ence  deserve  thoughtful  study. 
Their  purpose  has  been  to  focus  the 
efforts  of  all  agencies  upon  the  im¬ 
portance  of  such  training.  The  resi¬ 
dential  school,  because  it  probably 
has  the  largest  opportunity,  must 
acknowledge  also  the  largest  re¬ 
sponsibility.  The  subject  is  so  broad 
that  any  attempt  to  treat  it  in  the 
space  allotted  would  result  only  in 
generalities.  I  have  therefore  chosen 
one  phase  of  social  training  of  ines¬ 
capable  interest  to  the  blind  and  vi¬ 
tal  concern  to  every  school  devoted 
to  their  education. 

Keen  interest  in  the  value  of  good 
table  manners  on  the  part  of  the 
residential  school  is  comparatively 
recent.  It  is  not  difficult  to  recall 
the  days  when  the  dining  room  of 
the  institution  demanded  only  two 
requirements — reasonably  good  de¬ 
portment  and  punctuality — both  nec¬ 
essary  certainly,  but  inadequate  to 
interest  the  average  child  in  or  to 
help  him  acquire  a  knowledge  of, 
correct  table  usage.  During  the 


time  of  which  I  speak  little  attention 
was  given  to  these  important  mat¬ 
ters.  The  table  service  was  the 
direct  result  of  a  desire  to  minimize 
the  mechanical  difficulties  confront¬ 
ing  the  pupils  at  table.  Food  came 
to  them  having  first  been  stripped 
of  all  manual  worries.  Meat  was  cut 
to  proper  oral  dimensions,  potatoes 
mashed,  bread  buttered,  and  other 
features  of  the  service  arranged  to 
suit  the  common  denominator  of 
helplessness.  Such  were  the  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  average  school  for  the 
blind. 

A  change  came  with  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  cottage  type  of  institu¬ 
tion.  Here  the  student  body  was 
broken  up  into  smaller  units,  bring¬ 
ing  teachers  and  pupils  into  closer 
contact,  in  some  instances  into  the 
same  dining  room.  It  was  only 
natural  that  improvement  should  re¬ 
sult  from  the  new  conditions.  In¬ 
terest  was  aroused  in  the  teachers 
as  they  realized  their  opportunity 
for  service.  The  boys  and  girls  also 
began  to  realize  their  ability  to  eat 
more  nearly  like  those  with  sight, 
and  improved  table  service  lent 
stimulus  to  this  end.  Visitors  to 
these  schools  were  impressed  with 
the  new  ideas  and  carried  back  to 
the  older  institutions  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  correct  objectionable  prac¬ 
tices.  So  it  was  that  more  and 
more  attention  was  given  to  dining 
rooms  until  conditions  have  vastly 
improved  everywhere. 
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I  suppose  every  residential  school 
has  some  sort  of  a  program  de¬ 
signed  to  help  its  pupils  in  correct 
table  usage.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  every  school  should  have  such 
a  program,  as  its  lack  denies  the 
students  one  of  the  most  important 
assets  in  making  the  social  adjust¬ 
ment  which  must  come  about  later 
on.  The  following  suggestions  may 
be  found  helpful  in  whole  or  in 
part  as  indicative  of  plans  being 
tried  in  various  schools : 

A  number  of  schools  arrange  for 
one  or  more  teachers  to  sit  at  table 
with  a  group  of  children.  The  table 
service  and  manners  of  the  group 
are  under  her  close  guidance  and 
supervision.  If  she  measures  up  to 
the  responsibility  imposed  by  such 
a  relationship  the  instructor  may  do 
a  service  the  value  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  overestimate.  The  great 
drawback  to  this  arrangement  is 
that  such  supervision  too  often  be¬ 
comes  disciplinary  rather  than  cul¬ 
tural.  For  this  reason,  and  because 
it  is  no  small  task  for  any  teacher 
to  assume  in  addition  to  a  full  teach¬ 
ing  day,  no  one  should  be  assigned 
such  supervision  without  generous 
provision  for  relief.  Another  plan 
usually  followed  in  schools  having 
a  central  dining  hall  is  that  of  as¬ 
signing  teachers  or  housemothers  to 
have  general  oversight.  This  plan 
has  its  advantages  in  that  the  one 
having  charge  can'  devote  her  full 
time  to  helping  the  pupils,  without 
the  responsibility  for  serving.  Some 
schools  have  supplemented  direction 
of  this  kind  with  classes  in  table 
etiquette.  I  cannot  judge  first  hand 
as  to  the  results  of  such  classes.  So 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn 


however  they  have  not  been  entirely 
satisfactory,  certainly  never  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  helpful  assistance 
which  may  be  given  at  the  table  by 
an  interested  teacher  or  house¬ 
mother. 

Some  have  tried  a  system  of  grad¬ 
ing  whereby  proficiency  may  be 
recognized  on  the  same  basis  with 
scholastic  excellence.  Seating  the 
pupils  in  the  dining  room,  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  their  interest  in  table  de¬ 
portment,  extending  certain  privi¬ 
leges  to  those  attaining  a  given  de¬ 
gree  of  accomplishment,  invitations 
extended  by  the  superintendent  to 
eat  at  his  table,  encouragement  of 
the  pupils  to  bring  their  individual 
problems  to  teacher  or  supervisor, 
all  of  these  and  many  other  ex¬ 
pedients  may  be  found  sources  of 
encouragement. 

One  of  the  best  practices  in  my 
judgment  is  the  inviting  of  pupils 
into  the  homes  of  outside  friends. 
There  is  no  way  which  furnishes  a 
keener  urge  to  improvement,  and 
perhaps  no  better  way  for  our  out¬ 
side  friends  to  come  into  touch  with 
our  boys  and  girls.  Formal  recep¬ 
tions,  teas,  buffet  luncheons  also 
lend  themselves  admirably  to  such 
a  program,  as  they  combine  other 
forms  of  social  training  with  table 
etiquette. 

In  order  to  make  any  program  of 
this  kind  a  success  it  must  be  based 
upon  a  deep  interest  and  a  firm  faith 
in  the  capability  of  our  pupils. 

Unfortunately  we  often  find  that 
this  interest  and  this  faith  are  not 
shared  by  those  we  seek  to  instruct. 
This  may  be  the  result  of  home  en¬ 
vironment,  lack  of  manual  dexterity, 
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or  some  other  cause.  No  matter 
what  the  reason,  it  is  inescapable 
that  little  can  be  accomplished  with¬ 
out  wholehearted  cooperation.  It  is 
the  duty  of  those  in  charge  to  give 
careful  thought  to  any  and  all  means 
which  can  serve  to  arouse  and  sus¬ 
tain  interest  in  these  matters. 

Many  blind  people  have  very  de¬ 
cided  opinions  regarding  how  far  it 
is  wise  to  go  in  the  mastering  of  the 
details  of  eating.  Complete  inde¬ 
pendence  on  the  part  of  a  totally 
blind  person  is  probably  impossible, 
although  we  have  all  known  individ¬ 
uals  who  perform  almost  the  impos¬ 
sible  in  this  respect.  The  average 
person  without  sight  must  expect  to 
receive  a  certain  amount  of  assist¬ 
ance.  The  individual  blind  man  or 
woman  must  settle  for  him  or  herself 
where  independence  ceases  to  be  a 
virtue  and  becomes  a  spectacle. 
There  is  as  wide  a  variation  on  this 
point  as  in  ability.  The  person  who 
insists  upon  performing  any  act  of 
table  usage  after  it  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  that  he  cannot  perform  it  ac¬ 
ceptably  may  be  in  some  respects 
more  admirable,  still  he  is  as  blame¬ 
worthy  as  he  who  is  persistently 
dependent.  The  correct  attitude  on 
this  question  is  that  which  enables 
the  individual  to  so  appraise  his 
capabilities  that  he  may  fit  incon¬ 
spicuously  into  a  group  of  sighted 
people. 

A  knowledge  of  correct  table  ser¬ 
vice,  while  not  as  important  to  the 
blind  person  as  the  mechanics  of 
eating  properly,  must  however  be 
given  some  consideration.  For  our 
girls  this  need  is  being  well  met  by 
the  domestic  science  departments; 
for  our  boys  the  solution  is  not  so 


easy.  It  is  naturally  quite  impos¬ 
sible  for  any  institution  to  place  the 
table  service  upon  as  high  a  plane 
as  the  home,  but  insofar  as  possible 
the  dining  room  service  should  be 
made  as  attractive  as  we  can  make 
it.  It  is  rather  incongruous  for  a 
teacher  to  attempt  to  train  a  child 
to  correctly  grasp  the  handle  of  a 
teacup  if  a  cup  is  provided  without 
a  handle,  nor  can  she  teach  him  the 
use  of  the  table  knife  if  none  is  sup¬ 
plied.  These  are  exaggerated  in¬ 
stances  perhaps,  yet  they  may  point 
to  the  obvious  necessity  of  setting 
the  stage  as  realistically  as  may  be 
if  we  are  to  expect  proper  action. 

Curtailment  and  retrenchment  at 
the  time  of  the  World  War  brought 
about  changes  in  organization  and 
personnel  in  most  of  our  schools.  At 
the  time  it  seemed  a  hardship,  but 
some  of  these  changes  have  fur¬ 
nished  new  avenues  of  usefulness. 
In  our  school,  for  instance,  we  have 
no  maid  service  in  the  dining  room 
except  that  supplied  by  the  pupils. 
This  is  of  course  not  feasible  unless 
there  are  enough  pupils  with  vision 
sufficient  to  permit  their  getting 
about  without  difficulty.  The  actual 
serving  of  each  other,  of  teachers 
and  officers,  furnishes  invaluable  ex¬ 
perience. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  we  may 
feel  a  just  pride  in  what  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  residential 
school,  and  in  the  promise  of  the 
present  interest  in  all  social  prob¬ 
lems  of  our  young  people.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  there  are  rough  spots  in  the 
general  advance  just  as  there  are 
weak  points  in  the  various  individ¬ 
ual  programs,  but  we  are  moving  in 
the  right  direction. 


My  Loss  of  Physical  Vision 

By  David  C.  Reeder 


ERHAPS  the  most  potent  fac¬ 
tor  which  served  to  influence 
my  attitudes  and  concepts  re¬ 
garding  the  sightless  previous  to 
the  loss  of  my  own  physical  vision 
was  that  the  state  school  for  the 
sightless  was  in  the  city  wherein 
I  spent  my  childhood  and  adoles¬ 
cent  days.  Each  day,  as  I  went 
about  my  way  to  and  from  school 
and  on  errands,  I  came  in  contact 
with  one  or  more  sightless  inmates 
of  the  institution  which  tended  to 
establish  my  attitudes  and  con¬ 
cepts  at  a  very  early  age. 

I  recall  one  afternoon  when  I 
was  perhaps  eleven  years  of  age. 
It  was  the  fall  of  the  year  and  the 
leaves  had  fallen  from  the  trees  and 
were  strewn  in  deep  windrows  up¬ 
on  the  ground.  A  sightless  individ¬ 
ual,  a  boy  of  about  eighteen,  came 
walking  along  the  path  and  upon 
coming  in  contact  with  the  leaves, 
immediately  hesitated  and  began 
feeling  his  way  in  the  character¬ 
istic  manner  of  the  sightless.  He 
became  confused  as  he  encountered 
windrow  after  windrow  of  the 
leaves  and  finally  his  course  became 
uncertain  and  he  staggered  aim¬ 
lessly  about.  A  feeling  of  pity,  with 
which  I  regarded  all  sightless  peo¬ 
ple,  became  greatly  intensified  and 
I  went  to  his  assistance,  putting 
him  on  his  right  course  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  institution.  Many  times 
since  then  I  have  had  just  such  an 
experience  and  each  repetition, 
called  forth  the  same  response  of 
pity :  for  were  they  not  people  to 
be  pitied? 

I  regarded  them  as  dependent. 


more  or  less  helpless  individuals  and 
their  peculiar  walk  and  actions  could 
easily  be  detected  at  the  first 
glimpse  of  them.  I  wondered  how 
they  could  do  anything  at  all  to  help 
themselves :  They  seemed  so  utterly 
helpless. 

My  every  attitude  and  concept 
was  absolutely  negative,  for  even  in 
the  matter  of  conversation  the  sight¬ 
less  whom  I  met  seemed  quite  dis¬ 
tant,  as  though  they  were  afraid  to 
talk.  Some,  however,  were  quite 
talkative,  but  for  most  part  they 
were  backward  and  reticent.  Their 
obvious  handicap  seemed  present  at 
all  times  and  they  were  ill  at  ease 
whenever  I  was  with  them. 

In  order  not  to  rely  too  much 
upon  my  memory,  I  constructed 
a  questionnaire  to  discover 
whether  or  not  my  experiences  and 
attitudes  towards  the  sightless  are 
like  those  of  other  people  of  normal 
vision.  This  questionnaire  was 
given  to  seventy  adults  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession,  and  it,  together  with 
the  responses,  is  as  follows : 

1.  Do  you  regard  the  sightless 
as  being  supersensitive? 

2.  Do  you  ordinarily  regard  the 
sightless  with  a  feeling  of  pity? 

3.  Do  you  consider  the  sight¬ 
less  less  companionable  because 
of  their  handicap? 

4.  How  can  you,  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  best  help  the  sightless? 

a.  By  speaking  kindly  to  them? 

b.  By  ignoring  their  seeming 
handicap? 

c.  By  pointing  out  their  weak¬ 
nesses  and  showing  how  to  im¬ 
prove  them  ? 
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5.  Would  you  consider  it  best 
for  the  sightless  to  attend  pub¬ 
lic  schools? 

6.  Do  you  think  the  institu¬ 
tionalizing  of  the  sightless  a 
help  ? 

7.  For  what  vocation  do  you 
think  the  sightless  are  best  fit¬ 
ted  ? 

a.  Box  making? 

b.  Piano  tuning? 

c.  Basket  making? 

d.  Broom  making? 

e.  Rug  weaving? 

8.  Would  you  consider  it  a 
waste  of  time  and  money  to 
prepare  the  sightless  for  any  of 
the  professional  fields?  Check 
the  one  for  which  you  think  he 
would  be  best  fitted. 

a.  Law? 

b.  Teaching? 

c.  Chiropractic? 

d.  Music? 

9.  Do  you  think  marriage  be¬ 
tween  the  sightless  (not  con¬ 
genital)  and  the  sighted,  should 
be  made  illegal? 

Out  of  the  seventy  (42  women 
and  28  men)  questionnaires  sub¬ 
mitted  many  questions  remained 
unanswered ;  however  there  were 
sufficient  responses  given  to  draw 
out  rather  important  conclusions 
which  are  as  follows: 

Do  you  regard  the  sightless  as  being 
supersensitive?  61%  of  the  women  an¬ 
swered  “yes”  and  57%  of  the  men  an¬ 
swered  “yes”:  39%  of  the  women  an¬ 
swered  “no”  and  33%  of  the  men  an¬ 
swered  “no.”  We  can  conclude  from 
this  that  it  is  general  for  people  to  re¬ 
gard  the  sightless  as  being  supersensi¬ 
tive. 

Do  you  ordinarily  regard  the  sightless 
with  a  feeling  of  pity?  80%  of  the  women 
answered  “yes”  and  85%  of  the  men 
answered  “yes”;  4%  of  the  women 
answered  “no”  and  15%  of  the  men 
answered  “no.”  These  reactions  draw 


forth  the  conclusion  that  the  great  major¬ 
ity  of  people  do  regard  the  sightless  with 
a  feeling  of  pity. 

Do  you  consider  the  sightless  less 
companionable  because  of  their  handicap? 
38%  of  the  woman  answered  “yes”  and 
15%  of  the  men  answered  “yes”;  62% 
of  the  women  answered  “no”  and  47%  of 
the  men  answered  “no.”  In  conclusion 
here,  it  is  obvious  that  the  majority  of 
people  do  not  consider  the  sightless  less 
companionable  than  the  sighted.  Even 
the  slight  difference  of  opinion  in  this 
case,  is  worthy  of  notice  for,  were  the 
questionnaire  given  to  a  much  larger 
group  than  70,  the  difference  would  be 
far  more  noticeable. 

How  can  you,  as  an  individual,  best 
help  the  sightless? 

a.  By  speaking  kindly  to  them?  23% 
of  the  women  answered  “yes”  and  60% 
of  the  men  answered  “yes.”  From  this 
we  can  conclude  that  the  women  do  not 
consider  speaking  kindly  to  the  sightless 
such  a  help,  the  men  seem  a  bit  more 
considerate  and  kind. 

b.  By  ignoring  their  seeming  handicap? 
26%  of  the  women  answered  “yes”  and 
30%  of  the  men  answered  “yes.”  We 
can  conclude  that  the  women  (in  the 
minority)  believe  that  ignoring  the  seem¬ 
ing  handicap  of  the  sightless  would  be  of 
no  great  assistance. 

The  responses  to  the  above  two  ques¬ 
tions  show  that  men  are  constant  in 
thinking  that  speaking  kindly  and  ignor¬ 
ing  their  seeming  handicap  is  the  best 
way  to  help  the  sightless. 

c.  By  pointing  out  their  weaknesses 
and  showing  how  to  improve  them?  16% 
of  the  women  answered  “yes”  and  10% 
of  the  men  answered  “yes.”  In  this  we 
can  conclude  that  the  women  are  more 
prone  to  offer  suggestions  than  the  men. 
This  is  most  interesting,  as  it  forms  the 
basis  for  one  of  my  phobias  in  later  years, 
which  fact  I  will  refer  to  later. 

Would  you  consider  it  best  for  the 
sightless  to  attend  public  schools?  33% 
of  the  women  answered  “yes”  and  35% 
of  the  men  answered  “yes”;  43%  of  the 
women  answered  “no”  and  57%  of  the 
men  answered  “no.”  We  can  conclude 
from  this  that  the  majority  of  people 
think  it  best  to  discriminate  by  keeping 
the  sightless  out  of  the  public  schools. 

This  decidedly  negative  response  is, 

I  think,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  question¬ 
naire  was  given  to  the  teachers  of  nor¬ 
mal  students  in  public  schools  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  the  sightless. 

Do  you  think  the  institutionalizing  of 
the  sightless  a  help?  52%  of  the  women 
answered  “yes”  and  82%  of  the  men 
answered  “yes”;  40%  of  the  women  an¬ 
swered  “no”  and  18%  of  the  men  an- 
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swered  “no.”  There  is  some  contradic¬ 
tion  in  the  responses  to  this  question 
and  those  of  the  preceding-  question,  as 
there  is  a  far  greater  majority  believing 
that  the  sightless  would  not  do  best  in 
the  public  school  than  there  are  who  be¬ 
lieve  it  best  to  institutionalize  them.  No 
doubt  those  who  think  it  best  not  to 
institutionalize  the  sightless,  but  who 
would  not  allow  them  in  public  schools, 
may  think  it  a  waste  of  time  to  teach 
them  anything  at  all,  which  was  the 
case  with  several.  Others  will  think  it 
best  to  teach  them  vocational  subjects 
as  the  following  answers  show. 

For  what  vocation  do  you  think  the 
sightless  are  best  fitted?  (a.)  Box  mak¬ 
ing:  14%  of  the  women  answered  “yes” 
and  14%  of  the  men  answered  “yes.” 
(b.)  Piano  tuning:  38%  of  the  women 
answered  “yes”  and  53%  of  the  men 
answered  “yes.”  (c.)  Basket  making: 
9%  of  the  women  answered  “yes”  and 
14%  of  the  men  answered  “yes.”  (d.) 
Broom  making:  15%  of  the  women  an¬ 
swered  “yes”  and  35%  of  the  men  an¬ 
swered  “yes.”  (e.)  Rug  weaving:  21% 
of  the  women  answered  “yes”  and  14% 
of  the  men  answered  “yes.”  From  the 
responses  to  these  divisions,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  majority  of  people  believe  that 
the  sightless  are  more  apt  in  piano  tun¬ 
ing.  This  belief  is  based,  no  doubt, 
on  the  fact  that  the  sightless  are  gener¬ 
ally  regarded  as  having  keen  auditory 
and  cutaneous  senses.  The  average  per¬ 
son  “normal”  does  not  seem  to  take  into 
account  the  probable  kinesthetic  motor 
skills  with  which  the  sightless  are  capable 
of  developing. 

Would  yo’u  consider  it  a  waste  of 
time  and  money  to  prepare  the  sightless 
for  any  of  the  professional  fields?  (a.) 
Law:  21%  of  the  women  answered  “yes” 
and  7%  of  the  men  answered  “yes.”  (b.) 
Teaching:  12%  of  the  women  answered 
“yes”  and  8%  of  the  men  answered  “yes.” 
(c.)  Chiropractic:  19%  of  the  women  an¬ 
swered  “yes”  and  3%  of  the  men  an¬ 
swered  “yes.”  (d.)  Music:  48%  of  the 
women  answered  “yes”  and  82%  of  the 
men  answered  “yes.”  In  these  responses 
we  find  a  consistency  with  those  of  the 
preceding  question  in  that  the  idea  of 
piano  tuning,  as  a  vocation  for  the  sight¬ 
less  is  projected  into  the  professional 
world  under  (music)  and  we  find  a  great 
majority  in  favor  of  it  as  the  best  prob¬ 
able  profession  for  the  sightless.  Note: 
Many  responses  were  entirely  negative 
saying  that  it  would  be  a  complete  waste 
of  time  to  prepare  the  sightless  for  any 
of  the  professional  fields. 

Do  you  think  marriage  between  the 
sightless  (not  congenital)  and  the 
sighted,  should  be  made  illegal?  4%  of 
the  women  answered  “yes”  and  7%  of 


the  men  answered  “yes”;  85%  of  the 
women  answered  “no”  and  93%  of  the 
men  answered  “no.”  The  results  of  this 
question  show  that  the  greater  majority 
approve  of  marriage  between  the  sight¬ 
less  (not  congenital)  with  the  sighted. 

From  the  above  conclusions  we 
can  summarize  that  the  consensus 
is  that  the  sightless  are  super-sensi¬ 
tive,  somewhat  companionable,  can 
best  be  helped  by  ignoring  their 
handicap  and  by  being  spoken  to 
kindly;  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  attend  public  schools  with  nor¬ 
mal  students  but  should  be  placed 
in  institutions  for  their  kind  where 
they  may  receive  specialized  train¬ 
ing  in  piano  tuning,  with  a  pos¬ 
sibility  of  music  as  a  profession. 
From  such  a  summary,  I  feel  cer¬ 
tain  that  my  attitudes  and  concepts 
regarding  the  sightless  previous  to 
my  own  loss  of  physical  vision  have 
been  verified. 

One  April  morning,  when  I  was 
thirteen  years  of  age,  I  awoke  to 
find  myself  suddenly  hurled  into  a 
new  world,  a  world  of  extremely 
small  proportions.  I  had  been  be¬ 
reft  of  my  physical  vision,  in  the 
stillness  of  the  night,  the  result  of 
an  accident  which  had  happened 
one  year  previously. 

I  recall  that  morning  very  dis¬ 
tinctly  and  the  horror  with  which 
I  viewed  my  situation  clings  to  me 
like  an  ever  present  cloud  of  menac¬ 
ing  darkness.  What  was  there  in 
life  for  me?  How  would  I  ever  be 
able  to  gain  enough  courage  to  ven¬ 
ture  out  of  my  room?  For  I  was, 
from  all  appearances,  one  of  those 
dependent,  helpless  blind,  and  I 
would  have  to  go  through  life  re¬ 
ceiving  constant  attention  from 
those  who  were  normal. 
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When  he  was  thirteen  David  C.  Reeder  awoke  one 
morning  to  discover  that  during  his  sleep  he  had 
become  entirely  blind.  His  thesis  for  a  Master’s  De¬ 
gree  is  presented  in  part  in  the  accompanying  pages. 


I  have  alluded  to  my  condition 
as  that  of  blindness,  in  the  above 
paragraph  for  I  was  surely  blind  at 
that  period. 

My  own  attitudes  and  concepts 
regarding  the  sightless  were  thrust 
full  upon  me,  and  I  was  positive  that 
the  majority  of  the  normal  public 
had  the  same  ideas.  This  fact  alone 
caused  me  to  release  my  hold  on 
life  and  become  a  typical  blind  per¬ 
son.  I  spent  a  great  deal  of  my  time 
sitting  and  brooding  over  the  calam¬ 


ity  that  had  befallen  me.  At  mea! 
times  I  would  grope  my  way  to  the 
table  and  my  food  was  all  but  fed 
me,  my  helplessness  was  so  great. 
I  never  dared  venture  out  of  the 
house,  unless  there  was  a  guiding 
hand  to  lead  me  about,  and  even 
then  I  feared  that  disaster  might 
befall  me  at  every  step. 

One  morning  a  few  weeks  after 
my  new  experience  commenced,  I 
was  walking  beside  my  mother 
when  we  chanced  to  pass  some 
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women  who  were  evidently  noticing 
my  hesitating,  uncertain  walk,  for 
one  of  them  remarked,  “There  goes 
a  poor  blind  boy.”  Instantly  an  in¬ 
tense  feeling  of  hatred  raged  within 
me  and  this  feeling  grew  as  days 
went  on.  Some  time  after  I  ven¬ 
tured  a  few  steps  from  home  by 
myself  and  chanced  to  meet  more 
women  and  the  moment  I  heard  the 
sound  of  their  voices,  my  hate  re¬ 
action  was  set  off.  On  this  occasion 
one  of  the  women  said,  “I  wonder 
why  they  don’t  make  the  blind  stay 
off  the  streets  ?” 

Several  such  experiences  caused 
the  impulse  to  develop  into  a  dis¬ 
tinct  gynico-phobia,  or  fear  of 
women.  Each  time  a  woman  came 
around  me,  I  became  panic-stricken, 
my  breathing  became  irregular  and 
my  circulation  sluggish,  causing  my 
hands  to  become  numb.  I  would 
never  converse  but  would  cringe 
and  attempt  to  flee  from  the  sound 
of  their  terrible  voices,  for  not  at 
any  time  was  a  woman  able  to  mod¬ 
ulate  her  voice  so  that  my  fear  im¬ 
pulse  might  be  modified.  I  feared 
all  women.  That  is  to  say,  all 
women  except  my  mother,  who  had 
learned  never  to  mention  my  handi¬ 
cap  in  my  presence. 

It  was  shown  that  16%  of  the 
women  and  10%  of  the  men  thought 
the  best  way  to  help  the  sightless 
was  to  point  out  their  weaknesses 
and  show  how  they  might  improve 
them.  I  found  that  the  majority 
of  women  were  always  ready  to 
point  out  a  mistake  and  suggest  pos¬ 
sible  means  of  improvement,  and 
this  fact  alone  caused  me  more 
anxiety  than  almost  any  other  one 
thing. 


Men,  or  the  other  hand,  helped 
somewhat  to  ease  the  situation  as 
they,  with  but  few  exceptions,  ig¬ 
nored  my  seeming  handicap  and  I 
regarded  them  with  a  feeling  of  re¬ 
spect.  They  would  never  mention 
my  trouble  when  in  my  presence 
and  seemed  to  help  to  bring  some 
semblance  of  hope  to  my  wretched 
existence. 

As  weeks  dragged  on  and  my  ut¬ 
ter  helplessness  was  constantly  in 
my  mind,  a  feeling  of  inferiority 
became  apparent.  Whenever  I  did 
attempt  anything  alone,  I  was  met 
with  stern  opposition  and  a  most 
natural  inferiority  complex  was  the 
result.  I  was  without  physical  vi¬ 
sion  and  should  not  attempt  a  single 
motor  operation  unless  I  was  at¬ 
tended  by  some  normal  individual. 
Another  factor  which  tended  to  in¬ 
crease  the  intensity  of  my  pro¬ 
nounced  inferiority  complex  was 
that  my  friends  and  associates  all 
refused  to  come  to  see  me  or  go 
anywhere  with  me.  They  all  re¬ 
garded  me  with  an  attitude  of  pity 
and  sympathy.  I  could  only  con¬ 
clude  that  I  was  inferior  to  them 
and  used  this  as  an  excuse  to  ex¬ 
plain  their  non-attention  to  me. 

I  was  sure  that  everyone  was 
looking  at  me  and  how  small  and 
insignificant  I  was  and  how  every¬ 
one  scorned  my  very  living  on  the 
same  earth  with  them.  This  feeling 
became  fixed  in  my  mind  and  the 
phobia  or  fear  of  crowds  began  to 
manifest  itself;  this  later  complex 
to  be  gradually  evolved  into  almost 
introversion,  which  just  about 
brought  ruination  upon  me  and  my 
chance  for  mental  rehabilitation. 
I  could  not  see  any  reason  why  peo- 
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pie  should  even  consider  me  with 
anything  other  than  with  thoughts 
of  pity,  for  had  I  not  pitied  the 
sightless  when  I  looked  upon  them 
with  normal  eyes?  My  handicap 
commencing  physically  had,  most 
certainly,  become  a  mental  one  also, 
and  the  combination  was  most  dan¬ 
gerous. 

With  the  development  of  an  in¬ 
feriority  complex  came  a  peculiar 
religious  complex.  I  considered  my 
loss  of  vision  a  distinct  affliction 
wrought  by  the  hand  of  God  for 
some  unknown  reason.  This  atti¬ 
tude  caused  me  to  react  negatively 
to  all  forms  of  religion,  for  I  could 
not  see  what  apparent  good  could 
be  derived  from  any  religious  con¬ 
tacts. 

In  the  matter  of  amusement  my 
attitude  was  also  negative,  and  I 
was  not  desirous  of  participating 
in  any  form  of  amusement,  for  I 
was  inferior  to  everyone  and  could 
not  receive  any  joy  or  pleasure  in 
being  with  others.  The  only 
amusement  which  I  did  enjoy  or 
desire  was  listening  to  the  reading 
of  a  story  or  the  playing  of  music. 

Perhaps  the  very  first  experiences 
which  did  much  to  bring  about  a 
mental  adjustment  happened  some 
six  or  eight  months  after  my  ex¬ 
periences  as  a  sightless  individual 
began.  My  mother  read  a  great 
deal  to  me  and  on  this  occasion  I 
stopped  her  reading  and  said, 
“Mother  do  I  look  blind?”  My 
mother  immediately  replied,  “No, 
you  don’t.”  My  impaired  vision 
was  due  to  paralyzed  optic  nerves 
which  fact  had  not  bothered  the 
appearance  of  the  eyes,  and  my 
mother  said  that  I  did  not  have  the 
appearance  of  a  blind  person.  I 


thought  about  this  for  several  days 
and  did  a  little  experimenting  to 
discover  if  such  a  thing  were  pos¬ 
sible,  just  how  blind  I  did  appear. 
One  of  mother’s  friends  came  to 
visit  her  one  afternoon  and  I  felt 
certain  that  she  was  not  aware  of 
my  loss  of  vision.  I  was  sitting 
on  a  chair  in  the  parlor  when 
mother’s  friend  came  and  as  she  en¬ 
tered  the  room  the  feeling  of  fear 
for  her  sex  arose  above  the  threshold 
of  my  consciousness.  It  flushed  my 
face  and  I  turned  and  observed  the 
woman’s  location  in  the  room  from 
the  position  of  her  voice.  Mother 
introduced  me  to  her.  I  rose  on 
quaking  legs,  looked  the  woman 
straight  in  the  face,  acknowledged 
the  introduction,  and  sat  down  ex¬ 
hausted.  A  few  minutes  later,  in 
the  hall,  I  overheard  mother  telling 
the  woman  of  my  loss  of  vision  and 
the  woman  answered  that  she 
wouldn’t  have  known  it  had  she  not 
been  told.  I  had  many  such  ex¬ 
periences,  and  as  new  neurons  were 
brought  into  use  after  each  ex¬ 
perience,  I  learned  that  I  did  not 
look  blind  so  far  as  my  eyes  were 
concerned.  It  was  my  actions  which 
were  blind  and  these  had  to  be  cor¬ 
rected  before  I  would  be  able  to 
conceal  my  handicap.  I  would  have 
to  react  normally  to  all  experiences. 

I  commenced  inhibiting  my  pho- 
bias  and  each  experience  with  peo¬ 
ple  helped  to  condition  the  fear  re¬ 
sponses  which  would  be  set  off  at 
the  slightest  stimulus.  As  time 
went  on,  I  found  that  it  was  quite 
easy  to  suppress  each  rising  emo¬ 
tion  and  I  went  so  far  as  to  inhibit 
all  emotions  which  might  tend  to 
be  at  all  like  those  of  the  sightless. 
All  feelings  which  followed  any 
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emotion  were  voluntarily  inhibited. 
It  is  most  natural  for  anyone  who 
has  the  slightest  physical  defect  to 
endeavor  to  do  something  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  this  defect.  This  reac¬ 
tion  we  call  the  defense  or  compen¬ 
sation  reaction,  and  while  my  ex¬ 
periences  of  inhibition  were  going 
on,  I  also  developed  those  compen¬ 
satory  or  defense  reactions.  I  recall 
one  evening  after  having  attended 
a  high  -school  dance  I  was  confused 
in  my  sense  of  direction  and  while 
trying  to  orient  myself  I  discovered 
that  the  seeing  individuals  were  not 
aware  of  my  confusion,  and  in  order 
not  to  acquaint  them  with  the  situa¬ 
tion  I  began  to  whistle.  This  ap¬ 
parent  state  of  composure  released 
the  tension  of  confusion  and  I  found 
that  I  was  able  to  make  the  proper 
adjustment  without  detection  on  the 
part  of  the  other  students.  I  re¬ 
membered  that  the  majority  of 
sightless  were  unhappy,  dejected  in¬ 
dividuals,  and  I  developed  a  defense 


reaction  of  always  smiling,  and  by 
inhibiting  my  feelings,  I  found  that 
I  was  able  to  wear  a  pleased,  happy 
expression  on  my  face.  Even  while 
I  was  alone,  I  whistled  and  sang, 
and  some  time  later  I  discovered 
that  my  own  mental  attitude  re¬ 
garding  myself  had  become  changed. 
Now  I  seldom,  if  ever,  think  of  my 
condition  and  then  only  with  a  pass¬ 
ing  thought.  This  feeling  of  hap¬ 
piness  is  genuine  in  that  now  my 
attitudes  and  concepts  regarding  the 
sightless  have  reverted  to  their  old 
situation  and  a  feeling  of  sympathy 
and  pity  manifests  itself  whenever 
I  am  with  any  sightless  person. 

Along-  with  this  mental  adjust¬ 
ment  came  a  change  in  my  attitude 
towards  religion,  for  now  I  do  not 
look  upon  my  loss  of  vision  as  an 
affliction  wrought  by  the  hand  of 
God  but  feel  that  being  without 
sight  is  merely  an  incidental  hap¬ 
pening,  and  I  am  just  an  entity  in 
the  eyes  of  God. 


In  the  second  installment  of  this  thesis,  which  will  appear  in  the 
March  issue  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Mr.  Reeder  will 
report  his  motor  and  educational  adjustment  to  the  conditions 

imposed  by  blindness. 
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International  Conference 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  in  conjunction  with  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
and  the  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  and  various  other  organi¬ 
zations  interested  in  work  for  the 
blind  in  the  United  States,  are  con¬ 
sidering  holding  an  International 
Conference  in  1930  possibly  in  New 
York.  *  ; 

It  is  proposed  to  consider  such 
subjects  as: 

International  exchange  of  Braille 
books  and  Braille  music. 

Employment  of  the  blind. 

Education  of  the  blind. 

Relief,  with  special  reference  to 
state  pensions. 

Appliances  —  stereotyping,  print¬ 
ing  machines,  etc. — considering 
especially  ways  of  obtaining 
rapid  interchange  of  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  all  new  improve¬ 
ments. 

The  conduct  of  workshops  for  the 
blind  and  type  of  manufactured 
product. 

The  curricula  of  schools  for  the 
blind. 

The  transportation  on  railroads 
at  reduced  rates  for  the  blind. 


Publicity  in  behalf  of  the  blind, 
with  a  view  to  disseminating 
more  information  regarding 
their  possibilities  and  creating 
a  more  favorable  attitude 
toward  their  employment. 

The  great  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  during  recent  years 
would,  it  is  believed,  make  an  inter¬ 
national  conference  profitable  to  all 
concerned.  Nothing  even  resembling 
an  International  Conference  for  the 
blind  has  been  held  since  1914. 

The  matter  of  such  a  Conference 
lias  already  been  considered  in 
Europe  and  a  preliminary  meeting- 
will  be  held  in  Vienna,  June  9  to  12. 


A  Valuable  Report 

The  report  upon  Adequate  Pro¬ 
vision  for  the  Blind  Feeble-Minded, 
which  was  published  in  the  Septem¬ 
ber  issue  of  the  Outlook,  represents 
much  careful  study  upon  the  part 
of  Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer,  of  Pittsburgh, 
who  was  chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  appointed  to  give  this  subject 
consideration. 

It  is  a  report  which  is  both  sig¬ 
nificant  and  suggestive  in  its  scope. 
It  presents  a  program  which,  if  fol¬ 
lowed  in  every  detail,  would  mean 
a  high  degree  of  humane  action  in 
behalf  of  those  for  whom  adequate 
provision  is  so  seriously  needed. 

To  secure  succor  for  all  those  who 
are  in  such  desperate  need  of  atten¬ 
tion  is  a  mighty  problem.  To  Mr. 
Latimer  and  his  committee  should 
go  thanks  and  appreciation  for  the 
suggestiveness  of  the  report,  and 
the  thought  and  study  it  represents. 


Major  Georges 
Scapini, 
blind  member 
of  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies. 
Sightless  he 
began  the  study 
of  law,  gaining 
admission  to  the 
bar  in  Paris. 


Blind  Member  of  Chamber  of  Deputies 


IN  September  the  United  States 
received  a  visit  from  Major 
Georges  Scapini,  blinded  veteran 
of  the  World  War,  who  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  He  was  the  guest  of 
honor  of  the  American  Legion  at  its 
convention  in  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Major  Scapini  is  also  President  of 
the  Association  of  War  Blind,  in 
France.  During  his  stay  in  New 
York  he  visited  the  offices  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
and  brought  word  from  his  blind 
fellows  in  France.  “All  blind  are 
brothers  in  distress, ”  he  said.  “The 
blind  of  France  send  greetings  and 


good  wishes  to  all  the  blind  of 
America.” 

Last  spring,  when  Major  Scapini 
was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Dep¬ 
uties,  Le  Valentin  Haiiy  Magazine 
said  of  him : 

“M.  Scapini,  blind  veteran,  Re¬ 
publican,  has  been  elected  deputy 
with  a  majority  of  10,550  votes. 

“This  election  is  welcomed  with 
great  joy  in  the  world  of  the  blind 
where  M.  Scapini  is  well  known  and 
highly  esteemed.  Like  the  House 
in  Italy  with  Delacroix,  like  the 
English  House  with  Captain  Fraser, 
the  Chamber  will  now  have  a  blind 
veteran  member. 


The  History  of  the  Pennsylvania  Home 
Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circulating 
Library  for  the  Blind 

By  Isabel  W.  Kennedy 

(Continued  from  September  issue) 


During  Dr.  Moon’s  visit  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  General  Eaton  informed  him 
that  there  were  not  less  than  60,000 
blind  persons  in  the  United  States 
and  probably  50,000  of  these  were 
over  twenty  years  of  age,  which 
showed  the  pressing  need  of  Home 
Teaching  work  and  Free  Lending 
Libraries  of  embossed  books. 

On  July  18,  1882,  Dr.  Moon  and 
his  daughter  returned  to  England. 
Although  the  former  did  not  again 
visit  America,  he  maintained  a  close 
interest  in  the  work  being  carried 
on  here,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death 
on  October  10,  1894,  which  was  fol¬ 
lowed  in  less  than  a  month  by  that 
of  his  life-long  friend  and  financial 
supporter,  Sir  Charles  Lowther. 

One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  in 
life  is  reading.  We  all  prefer  to 
choose  our  own  subject  and  to  read 
when  we  feel  the  inclination.  Be¬ 
fore  Home  Teaching  was  instituted, 
a  person  losing  his  sight  after  school 
age  had  to  trust  entirely  to  some 
relative  or  friend,  and  accept  as  a 
rule  the  kind  of  book  he  or  she  pre¬ 
ferred,  or  else  go  without  the  men¬ 
tal  stimulus  of  literature  altogether. 
Many  weary  hours  of  solitude  and 
physical  darkness  were  the  result. 
Consequently  with  the  spread  of 
Home  Teaching  the  demand  for  em¬ 
bossed  books  in  various  types  has 
been  enormous. 

The  adult  blind  of  the  United 
States  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude 


to  Mr.  John  P.  Rhoads,  for  he 
undertook  the  entire  management 
of  the  practical  work  of  the  Society, 
raised  the  necessary  funds,  distrib¬ 
uted  the  library  of  Moon  books, 
wrote  letters  to  the  blind  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  encouraging 
them  to  learn  to  read,  and  directed 
the  work  of  the  three  teachers,  who 
at  different  times  were  employed 
to  teach  the  blind  in  their  own 
homes  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Rhoads  gave  his  services  to 
this  work  for  sixteen  years  free  of 
any  compensation,  except  that  sense 
of  satisfaction  which  always  follows 
self  sacrificing  work  for  others.  The 
value  of  this  gratuitous  service 
which  formed  the  solid  foundation 
upon  which  the  Society  was  built 
can  never  be  over-estimated. 

There  was  no  free  postage  of  em¬ 
bossed  books  until  1904  and  the 
teachers  carried  most  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  to  the  blind  themselves,  as  the 
teachers  do  in  England  today,  where 
the  privilege  of  free  mail  for  em¬ 
bossed  books  is  not  yet  enjoyed. 

The  first  Home  Teacher  was  a 
devoted  little  Quaker  lady,  who  de¬ 
veloped  typhoid  fever  when  work¬ 
ing  in  Philadelphia  and  died  in  con¬ 
sequence.  The  names  of  the  first 
three  teachers  are  not  recorded. 

On  January  1st,  1889,  the  fourth 
teacher,  Mr.  James  W.  Moore,  was 
engaged  by  Mr.  Rhoads  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary  home  teacher  to  the  blind. 
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Soon  after  the  accident  which  de¬ 
prived  Mr.  Moore  of  sight  in  boy¬ 
hood,  he  learned  to  read  the  five 
types  then  in  use,  but  since  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  Moon  type  he  consid¬ 
ers  it  by  far  the  best  for  those  who 
become  blind  in  adult  life.  Mr. 
Moore  had  taught  hundreds  of  blind 
people  to  read  before  his  resigna¬ 
tion  from  the  Society  on  December 
31st,  1916,  after  twenty-seven  years 
of  active  Home  Teaching.  In  1885, 
Dr.  Robert  C.  Moon,  a  London  ocu¬ 
list  and  son  of  Dr.  William  Moon, 
came  to  Philadelphia,  and  while 
continuing  his  practice  (after  going 
through  the  formality  of  taking  an 
American  degree  at  Jefferson  Med¬ 
ical  College  of  this  city)  he  became 
associated  with  Mr.  Rhoads  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  work. 

In  1898,  the  Society  was  re-organ¬ 
ized  under  the  name  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Home  Teaching  Society  and 
Free  Circulating  Library  for  the 
Blind  with  Judge  William  N.  Ash¬ 
man  as  President,  Dundas  D.  Pratt, 
John  P.  Rhoads  and  John  E.  Baird 
as  Vice-Presidents,  Frank  Read  as 
Treasurer,  and  Dr.  Robert  C.  Moon 
as  Secretary. 

Judge  Ashman  gave  liberally  of 
his  valuable  time  and  influence  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Society,  for  his 
kindly  heart  was  always  open  to  the 
need  of  his  fellowman. 

For  more  than  eleven  years  Mr. 
Frank  Read  was  an  ardent  worker 
for  the  Society.  His  mother  had 
been  blind  and  it  was  his  constant 
regret  that  she  had  not  had  the  com¬ 
fort  of  reading  for  herself,  as  she 
died  before  the  introduction  of 
Home  Teaching.  Mr.  Read’s  large 
correspondence  during  his  years  as 


Treasurer  was  directed  to  increas¬ 
ing  the  membership  and  enlarging 
the  funds  of  the  Society.  On  several 
occasions  he  loaned  hundreds  of 
dollars  himself  to  keep  the  Society 
out  of  debt  and  at  all  times  gave 
generously  of  his  time  and  money. 

In  the  year  of  re-organization, 
1898,  Judge  Ashman,  Mr.  Rhoads, 
Dr.  Robert  Moon  and  a  Committee 
from  the  Board  of  Managers  con¬ 
ferred  with  the  Trustees  of  the 
Free  Library  of  Philadelphia  with 
the  result  that  an  agreement  was 
signed  on  the  7th  of  November, 
1898,  whereby  the  Free  Library  was 
to  take  charge  of  the  embossed 
books  belonging  to  the  Society,  the 
city  paying  the  expenses  connected 
with  the  city  distribution,  but  the 
Philadelphia  Home  Teaching  Soci¬ 
ety  undertaking  to  pay  for  clerical 
expenses,  printing,  postage,  wrap¬ 
ping  paper,  etc.,  for  all  books  sent 
outside  of  the  city.  Mr.  John 
Thomson,  the  Librarian,  took  a  deep 
and  practical  interest  in  the  work 
after  the  books  were  installed  and 
Miss  Emma  R.  Neisser  (who  be¬ 
came  Mrs.  Liborio  Delfino)  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  first  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  blind  of  any  library  in 
the  United  States.  The  condition 
of  Mr.  Rhoads’s  health  and  the  great 
increase  in  the  demand  for  Moon 
type  books  made  this  re-organiza¬ 
tion  absolutely  imperative. 

Since  the  Society’s  affiliation  with 
the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia  it 
has  made  rapid  progress,  due  largely 
to  the  valuable  co-operation  which 
had  been  afforded  by  the  Trustees, 
the  Librarian,  and  the  staff  of  the 
Free  Library  in  the  distribution  of 
the  Society’s  book.  On  March  9, 
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1911,  a  new  agreement  was  entered 
into  between  the  Society  and  Free 
Library  owing  to  a  slight  misunder¬ 
standing  regarding  the  Society’s  in¬ 
tention  to  continue  to  supply  read¬ 
ers  outside  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  with  embossed  books. 

On  March  8,  1901,  through  the 
efforts  of  Judge  Ashman  and  other 
warm  friends  of  the  Society,  a  char¬ 
ter  was  secured.  It  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  two  lawyer  members  of 
the  Board  of  Managers,  Mr.  J.  Rod- 
man  Paul  and  Mr.  John  J.  Wilkin¬ 
son,  and  the  name  Pennsylvania 
was  substituted  for  Philadelphia  to 
provide  for  wider  scope  of  the  work. 
The  second  clause  of  the  charter  reads  : 
“The  purpose  for  which  the  corpor¬ 
ation  is  formed  is  the  instruction  of 
the  blind  in  the  art  of  reading  by 
means  of  books  printed  in  embossed 
or  raised  Moon  type  or  other  charac¬ 
ters,  at  the:r  homes  and  elsewhere  and 
to  establish  and  operate  by  itself  or 
through  the  medium  of  others  a 
Free  Library  or  Libraries  of  books 
printed  in  said  type  or  other  char¬ 
acters  for  the  use  of  the  blind.” 

The  fourth  clause  reads :  “The 
corporation  shall  exist  perpetually” 
—  and  it  ’Will  —  and  its  services  will 
continue  to  be  given  entirely  free 
to  all  the  blind  irrespective  of  age, 
color,  creed  or  nationality,  for  the 
Society  was  built  by  earnest  work¬ 
ers  on  a  firm  and  sure  foundation 
and  it  cannot  fail  to  grow  great  and 
exist  perpetually,  for  the  characters 
of  its  founders  were  of  the  kind  that 
produce  great  things  even  though 
they  may  not  live  to  see  the  fruits 
of  their  disinterested  labors. 


In  1909,  owing  to  the  serious  ill¬ 
ness  of  Mr.  Read  which  resulted  in 
his  death  the  following  summer,  Mr. 
John  J.  Wilkinson,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  Board  of  Managers  for 
eight  years,  succeeded  him  asTreas- 
urer. 

On  the  death  of  Judge  Ashman 
on  October  13,  1914,  Dr.  John 

Thomson,  who  had  been  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident  since  1906,  was  elected  Presi¬ 
dent,  but  was  unable  to  continue 
his  active  interest  in  the  Society  ow¬ 
ing  to  his  advanced  age.  When  on 
February  23rd,  1917,  Dr.  Thomson 
died,  Dr.  L.  Webster  Fox,  third 
Vice  President,  was  elected  Presi¬ 
dent.  For  seven  years  Dr.  Fox,  the 
eminent  eye  surgeon,  had  served 
with  Dr.  Thomson  and  Mr.  John  E. 
Baird  as  Vice  President,  and 
through  his  daily  association  with 
Dr.  Robert  C.  Moon,  the  Secretary 
(up  to  the  time  of  the  latter’s  death 
in  1914)  Dr.  Fox  was  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  workings  of  the  Society 
and  heartily  in  sympathy  with  its 
object.  Mr.  John  E.  Baird,  a  gen¬ 
erous  supporter  of  the  work  from 
the  time  he  was  elected  to  the  Board 
in  1899  continued  his  valuable  prac¬ 
tical  help  although  for  some  time  he 
had  made  his  home  in  Honolulu, 
where  he  died  in  1922. 

A  very  important  factor  in  in¬ 
creasing  the  good  work  of  this  So¬ 
ciety  was  the  passing  of  a  bill  by 
the  United  States  Congress  in  1904, 
granting  the  passage  of  loaned  em¬ 
bossed  books  through  the  mail  free 
of  all  charge,  under  certain  simple 
regulations. 

(To  be  concluded) 


Positions  Our  Graduates  Are  Holding 

By  S.  M.  Green 

Superintendent  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind 


IT  IS  extremely  interesting  in 
making  a  survey  of  the  positions 
occupied  by  former  graduates 
and  pupils  of  the  Missouri  School 
for  the  Blind  to  note  the  number 
who  have  made  a  success  owing  to : 

1.  Marked  aptitude  for  cer¬ 
tain  professions  aided  by  ade¬ 
quate  technical  training. 

2.  The  number  of  processes, 
or  parts  of  processes,  in  me¬ 
chanical  manufactures  easily 
performed  by  those  given  train¬ 
ing  for  manual  dexterity. 

3.  The  square  peg's  that 
would  remain  square  pegs  but 
for  the  ambition  to  achieve,  and 
experiences  in  adjustments  that 
whittle  them  into  rounded  fit¬ 
ness  for  circular  openings. 

To  begin  with  our  graduates  near¬ 
est  home,  that  is  in  our  own  school, 
we  have  seven  teachers : 

Marie  Adzit  —  graduate  of 
1908  —  additional  training  at 
State  Teachers’  College,  Kirks- 
ville,  Missouri;  Teacher  of  3rd 
grade  and  Braille  for  special 
pupils  in  studio  in  own  home. 

Margaret  Wade — graduate  of 
1912 — graduate  of  Harris  Tea¬ 
chers  College  1914;  Teacher  of 
5th  grade  in  M.  S.  B.  since 
1915.  Teaches  piano  to  seeing 
pupils  in  studio  in  own  home. 

Lester  Best  —  graduate  of 
1920;  pupil  of  Arnold  Waechtler 
of  St.  Louis  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra;  Teacher  of  violin  in  M.  S. 

B.  since  1924. 

Geneva  Koenker — graduate  of 
1917;  voice  pupil  of  Miss  Mil¬ 


dred  Kellogg;  Teacher  of  voice 
in  M.  S.  B.  since  1925. 

Joseph  L.  Huber — attended 

M.  S.  B.  1901-1907  where  he 
began  study  of  cornet.  Left 
school  to  take  special  training 
in  cornet  of  Heim,  Weldon  of 
Chicago  and  Herbert  Clark. 
His  cornet  had  to  be  specially 
arranged  with  valves  to  be 
played  with  left  hand  as  he 
lost  his  rig'ht  hand  in  a  dynamite 
explosion,  which  also  caused 
the  loss  of  sight.  Mr.  Huber’s 
position  as  best  recognized 
teacher  of  cornet  and  wind  in¬ 
struments  in  St.  Louis  is  due 
to  his  unbounded  determina¬ 
tion  and  ambition.  He  has  all 
the  pupils  he  can  handle  in  his 
studio  in  his  own  home.  In 
pursuit  of  the  best  instruction 
wherever  obtainable  he  has  ex¬ 
pended  $8,500,  all  of  which  he 
earned  himself.  As  a  hobby  in 
his  vacation  Mr.  Huber  pursues 
the  unusual  avocation  of  fishing 
by  fly-casting,  going  to  the 
northern  woods  in  Minnesota 
and  Canada. 

Elsa  Teuscher — graduate  of 
1915;  Teacher  in  Mission  Free 
School,  St.  Louis,  since  1920. 

Leatha  Pullen — graduate  of 
1923;  Teacher  of  handicraft  in 
shop  for  blind  in  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y.,  1926;  Teacher  in  primary 
grades  in  Convent  of  Good 
Shepherd,  St.  Louis,  since  1927. 

Four  graduates  of  the  school  are 
home  teachers  of  the  adult  blind  of 
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Missouri  under  the  Missouri  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind  as  follows : 

Grace  Speak  - —  graduate  of 
1923;  appointed  home  teacher 
in  1927. 

Ben  Howell  —  graduate  of 
1910;  appointed  home  teacher 
in  1924. 

Wm.  D.  Ely — attended  school 
two  years ;  graduate  of  law 
from  Washington  University; 
appointed  home  teacher  July, 
1923. 

Mildred  Hosenfeldt  —  gradu¬ 
ate  of  1920;  appointed  home 
teacher  August,  1928. 

Three  other  home  teachers  have 
taken  adjustment  training  at  the 
School. 

These  have  qualified  as  osteopths : 

Dr.  Olin  Jayne — graduate  of 
1915;  graduate  of  Kirksville 
School  of  Osteopathy  in  1919; 
successful  practice  in  Centralia, 
Illinois. 

Dr.  Irwin  Schindler — gradu¬ 
ate  of  1910;  graduate  of  Kirks¬ 
ville  School  of  Osteopathy  in 
1918;  successful  practice  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dr.  Fred  Reinbeck — graduate 
of  1919;  graduate  of  Kirksville 
School  of  Osteopathy  in  1923; 
practising  in  St.  Louis. 

Dr.  Chas.  Williams — graduate 
of  1922;  graduate  of  Kansas 
City  College  of  Osteopathy  in 
1926;  successful  practice  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

As  Musicians: 

Horace  White — graduate  of 
1916,  having  been  graduated  in 
music  in  1915;  graduated  from 


Kroeger  School  of  Music  in 
1918;  studied  with  Leo  Miller 
two  years ;  student  in  Paris  one 
year  with  Mr.  Cady;  assistant 
teacher  of  piano  in  Cornish 
School,  Seattle,  Washington, 
two  years,  resigned  this  posi¬ 
tion  to  establish  private  studio 
in  Berkeley,  California;  was 
soloist  with  St.  Louis  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra. 

Paul  Gardie — attended  school 
ten  years;  guitar  and  banjo 
player  in  Harvey  Orchestra, 
Chicago,  since  1914. 

Mary  Fitzhugh  (colored)  — 
attended  school  1888-1910;  spe¬ 
cialized  in  voice ;  made  trans¬ 
continental  tour  with  manager 
and  maid  six  years ;  Head  of 
Fitzhugh  -  Valentine  Voice 
Studio,  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
since  1918. 

One  Lawyer : 

Homer  Davenport — graduate 
of  1903;  graduate  of  law  from 
Washington  University  in  1907 ; 
Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Lac¬ 
lede  County,  Missouri,  four 
years;  now  Probate  Judge  of 
Laclede  County. 

One  Librarian : 

Edward  Endicott —  attended 
school  1895-1903;  graduate  of 
law  from  St.  Louis  University 
in  1918;  librarian  in  department 
for  blind  in  St.  Louis  Public 
Library  since  1925. 

One  Dramatic  Reader: 

Betty  McGuire — graduate  of 
1918;  graduate  A.  B.  Washing¬ 
ton  University  1922;  A.  M. 
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1923;  elected  to  Phi  Beta 
Kappa;  Assistant  teacher  of 
girls’  expression  department  M. 
S.  B.  1925-27;  successful  reader. 

One  Office  Assistant: 

Lenah  Hill  —  graduate  of 
1917;  Dictaphone  operator 
handling  work  for  Cashier’s, 
Actuarial  and  Claim  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Abraham  Lincoln  Life 
Insurance  Company,  Spring- 
field,  Illinois,  since  1920. 

Five  Tuners: 

Waldemar  Keitel  —  graduate 
of  1907 ;  Teacher  of  harmony, 
theory,  piano  and  tuning  in 
Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind, 
1909-1910;  Tuner  in  piano  de¬ 
partment  of  Scrugs-Vander- 
voort-Barney  department  store 
since  1911. 

Frank  Hughes  —  attended 
school  1898-1907;  Tuner  for 
Jenkins  Piano  Company,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Missouri,  1911;  Tuner 
for  Baldwin  Piano  Company, 
St.  Louis,  since  1917. 

Geo.  M.  Dieter — graduate  of 
1907;  Tuner  in  Olney  Music 
Store,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  for 
14  years;  now  private  tuner. 

Raymond  Renard — completed 
course  in  piano  tuning  in  1915; 
Tuner  in  Wyatt  &  Wall  De¬ 
partment  Store,  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri,  since  1915. 

Henry  Meyers  —  completed 
course  in  piano  tuning  in  1905 ; 
Tuner  for  Aeolian  Music  Com¬ 
pany,  St.  Louis,  since  1918. 

Three  Salesmen : 

Joseph  Meyers — graduate  of 
1889;  Salesman  for  Missouri 


Commission  for  the  Blind  since 
1926. 

Irwin  Lindner — graduate  of 
1906;  Solicitor  for  Newark 
Commission  Firm,  Newark, 
New  Jersey. 

Ernest  Howell — graduate  of 
1904;  traveling  salesman  for 
Kemper-Thomas  Novelty  Com¬ 
pany,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  since 
1908. 

Six  Storekeepers : 

Eugene  Mahany — graduate  of 
1907;  very  successful  grocer  and 
coal  dealer  since  1907,  Barrett 
Station,  St.  Louis  County, 
Missouri. 

Dan  Barnes  —  graduate  of 
1900;  seed  and  feed  store, 
Senath,  Missouri,  since  1912. 

Thomas  Dee  —  graduate  of 
1903;  sandwich,  confectionery 
and  soft  drink  stand,  St.  Louis, 
since  1923. 

Joseph  Unterberger  —  gradu¬ 
ate  of  1901  ;  sandwich,  soft 
drink  and  tobacco  stand,  City 
Hall,  St.  Louis,  since  1926. 

Fred  Gabler — attended  school 
four  years;  cigar  stand,  Muni¬ 
cipal  Courts  Building,  St.  Louis, 
since  1926. 

Edward  Golterman  —  gradu¬ 
ate  of  1906;  tobacco  stand  at 
Municipal  Market,  St.  Louis, 
since  1923. 

Two  Telephone  Operators: 

Mary  Newnan — graduate  of 
1897;  with  Missouri  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  blind  since  1915. 

Eliza  James  —  graduate  of 
1926;  with  Charter  Oak  Stove 
and  Range  Company  since 
September,  1927. 
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Six  Factory  Workers: 

George  Bullock— graduate  of 
1918;  packing  department  of 
International  Shoe  Company, 
St.  Louis,  since  1919. 

Stanley  Jakubiak  —  graduate 
of  1923;  tobacco  stripper  at 
Liggett  Tobacco  Factory,  St. 
Louis,  since  1924. 

Elsa  Nierdick — graduate  of 
1920;  with  Killark  Electric 
Company,  3940  Easton,  St. 
Louis,  attaches  ferrules  to  fuses, 
etc.,  since  1924. 

Grace  Fields  —  graduate  of 
1910;  Chicago  Fuse  Company, 
Chicago,  since  1925 — attaches 
ferrules  on  tubes  used  in  auto 
lights. 

Nell  Martin — attended  school 
ten  years;  with  Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit  Company,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri. 

James  Huff  —  completed 
broom-trade  in  1905;  Shop  fore¬ 
man  for  Missouri  Association 
for  Blind,  1913-1915;  Shop 
foreman  for  Missouri  Commis¬ 
sion  for  Blind,  since  1915. 

In  addition  to  these  mentioned 
there  is  a  considerable  number  who 
are  working  in  shops  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Commission  for  the  Blind  in 
St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City. 

The  Community  Collegians  and 
Their  Pioneers 

In  March,  1919,  two  boys  of  the 
Community  Workers  of  the  New 
York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind 
bethought  themselves  of  the  idea  of 
establishing  a  dance  orchestra. 


Their  forces  were  weak,  consisting 
merely  of  two  violinists — themselves 
— but  the  notion  was  new,  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  attractive  to  make  their  ef¬ 
forts  seem  worth  while.  These  two 
boys,  Concetto  S.  Mafaraci,  now  a 
graduate  lawyer,  and  Sigimund 
Horowitz,  felt  confident  that  other 
musicians  would  join  them,  and 
shortly  after,  the  Joyland  Synco- 
pators,  playing  two  violins,  banjo, 
saxophone,  drums  and  piano,  was 
formed. 

These  blind  boys  played  at  most 
of  the  Settlement  houses  in  the  city, 
and  at  many  of  the  dance  halls. 
The  orchestra  gave  services  gratis 
during  and  after  the  war,  and  also 
at  regular  intervals  for  the  soldiers 
on  Governor’s  Island,  and  at  the 
Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Club.  The 
convalescent  on  Welfare  Island  and 
the  soldiers  on  Bedloe’s  Island  were 
also  remembered. 

After  a  slight  lull  in  the  activities, 
with  changes  in  the  membership, 
others,  who  had  in  the  meanwhile 
been  studying  instruments,  started 
the  band  anew,  and  about  a  year 
ago  the  group  was  re-organized  and 
re-christened  the  Community  Col¬ 
legians,  known  also  as  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Collegians.  Under  the  capable 
and  unflagging  supervision  o  f 
Messrs.  Federlein  and  White,  six 
musicians  play  trumpet,  piano,  alto 
sax,  tenor  sax,  banjo  and  drums,  at 
the  weekly  gathering  of  the  “Merry¬ 
makers,”  at  all  the  Guild’s  socials, 
and  elsewhere  in  the  city  when  en¬ 
gagements  can  be  obtained. 

The  Guild  is  actively  engaged  in 
giving  publicity,  and  has  established 
a  fund  for  purchasing  instruments, 
and  for  giving  lessons. 


How  Shall  the  Blind  Earn  a  Livelihood  ? 

By  J.  S.  Ganey 

Principal  of  the  Alabama  School  for  the  Blind 


IN  THE  past  it  has  always  been 
a  difficult  matter  to  find  an  occu¬ 
pation  in  which  a  blind  person 
could  earn  a  living  by  productive 
effort  of  any  kind.  Until  com¬ 
paratively  recent  years  the  two 
words  “blind”  and  “beggar”  have 
been  almost  always  inseparably 
linked  together.  The  Bible  speaks 
of  blind  beggars  but  never  men¬ 
tions  one  who  was  doing  any  sort 
of  work,  I  believe.  Blindness  seems 
always  in  former  centuries  to  have 
been  regarded  not  only  as  a  major 
tragedy  but  also  as  an  insuperable 
handicap  to  any  sort  of  work  to 
earn  a  living.  Blind  people  were  re¬ 
garded  as  a  sort  of  type  of  human¬ 
ity  different  from  the  rest  of  us,  a 
people  to  be  greatly  pitied,  being 
totally  helpless  and  dependent.  And 
I  think  the  blind  themselves  for  the 
most  part  regarded  their  case  as 
hopeless.  There  was  nothing  they 
could  do  to  add  to  the  happiness 
or  welfare  of  the  community.  Of 
course,  there  were  a  few  outstand¬ 
ing  exceptions  like  Milton,  who  re¬ 
fused  to  permit  any  physical  handi¬ 
cap  to  halt  their  labors ;  but  even 
Milton  was  not  born  blind ;  other¬ 
wise  there  would  probably  be  no 
Paradise  Lost.  The  matter  of  train¬ 
ing  the  blind  seemed  to  be  of  no 
consequence,  for  what  was  there  to 
be  gained  by  training  a  person  who, 
even  if  he  could  take  the  training, 
could  put  it  to  no  service  ? 

Schools  for  the  blind  are  recent 
institutions.  Few  were  brave 
enough  to  venture  the  suggestion 


that  education  might  be  good  for 
blind  people.  And  even  today  there 
are  many  people  who  think  that 
money  spent  on  the  education  of  the 
blind  is  wasted.  In  my  judgment 
the  appropriations  for  the  education 
of  the  blind  today  come  more  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  the  education 
of  the  masses  is  popular  now  than 
because  legislators  and  tax  payers 
generally  really  have  much  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  scheme  as  bread  cast 
upon  the  waters.  The  burden  of 
proof  still  rests  on  institutions  for 
the  blind  to  prove  to  a  dubious 
public  that  money  spent  for  that 
purpose  is  money  well  spent.  This 
may  sound  like  strange  talk  to  those 
fine  souls  who  have  consecrated 
their  lives  in  an  effort  to  lift  the 
blind  from  the  depths  to  the  heights, 
from  darkness  to  light.  But  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  am  on  safe  ground  when  I 
address  this  article  to  the  public 
generally.  And  it  is  this  public  I 
should  most  like  to  reach  in  the  re¬ 
maining'  part  of  this  article. 

Institutions  for  the  blind  of  today 
are  training  blind  children  to  take 
an  active  and  helpful  part  in  the 
work  of  society,  to  contribute  to  the 
pleasure  and  prosperity  of  the  com¬ 
munity  where  they  live,  not  because 
of  a  public  with  sympathetic  and 
appreciative  understanding,  but  in 
spite  of  the  lack  of  that  very  sym¬ 
pathetic  and  appreciative  under¬ 
standing.  I  do  not  mean  to  score 
the  public  but  rather  to  deprecate 
the  fact  that  it  seems  to  be  the  fault 
of  the  times,  and  to  point  out  that 
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perhaps  the  greatest  problem  before 
teachers  of  the  blind  of  today  is  not 
the  instruction  of  the  blind  but  the 
education  of  the  sighted  to  under¬ 
stand  the  blind. 

We  who  are  working  at  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  education  of  the  blind 
know  now  that  our  children  can 
learn  to  do  well  many  things  which 
contribute  to  the  sum  total  of  human 
happiness  and  welfare.  They  can 
weave  and  they  can  spin;  they  can 
sing  and  play ;  they  can  keep  shop 
and  store  and  attend  to  the  house¬ 
hold  duties  of  the  home.  They  can 
really  enter  into  the  problems  and 
assist  in  the  solution  of  matters 
vital  to  every  human  interest.  It  is 
no  longer  a  problem  to  find  things 
that  the  blind  can  learn ;  it  is  now 
a  matter  of  conjecture  as  to  what 
they  cannot  learn  and  do.  I  have 
been  working  with  the  blind  for 
nearly  fifteen  years  and  my  horizon 
for  the  limits  of  blind  endeavor  has 
grown  wider  and  wider  as  the  years 
go  by.  That  which  at  first  seemed 
to  be  a  hopeless  tragedy  dwindled 
into  a  tolerable  calamity  and  then 
faded  into  a  painful  but  limited 
handicap.  I  am  sorry  for  the  blind, 
but  my  sorrow  is  no  longer  that  of 
despair  and  dejection.  I  want  to 
help  the  blind,  but  my  greatest  am¬ 
bition  is  to  help  them  help  them¬ 
selves.  I  want  to  give  to  the  blind, 
but  I  have  come  to  realize  that  the 
greatest  contribution  any  one  can 
make  to  the  blind  is  to  give  them 
a  chance.  And  it  is  just  here  that 
I  invite  my  public  to  stay  with  me. 

I  am  fully  convinced  that  the 
greatest  handicap  under  which  blind 
people  labor  today  is  not  blindness 
but  a  lack  of  faith  on  the  part  of 


the  public.  A  young  blind  man  can 
learn  as  well  as  anyone  how  to  tune 
a  piano,  but  unless  he  can  convince 
the  owner  of  the  piano  that  he  can 
tune  it  well  without  injury  to  the 
piano  he  will  not  get  any  work  in 
that  home.  The  owner  of  the  piano 
may  give  him  a  dollar  to  get  rid 
of  him  and  the  next  day  let  some 
quack  make  a  botch  of  his  piano. 
That  will  be  small  service  to  the 
blind  man.  A  blind  girl  can  learn 
to  teach  voice  and  piano  a  swell  as 
anyone,  but  as  long  as  she  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  sort  of  miracle  freak 
simply  because  she  can  sing  and 
play  she  will  not  have  many  lucra¬ 
tive  engagements  in  her  studio. 
There  is  no  end  to  the  things  that 
blind  men  and  women  can  learn  to 
do,  but  as  long  as  the  average  per¬ 
son  insists  on  regarding  every  blind 
person  as  an  object  of  charity  and 
prefers  to  give  to  the  beggar  and 
withhold  from  the  laborer  begging 
will  be  at  a  premium  and  productive 
labor  at  a  discount.  I  have  seen 
some  bright  young  blind  men  gradu¬ 
ate  from  school  and  go  forth  with 
high  hopes  and  a  passion  for  service 
only  to  be  met  at  every  turn  by  the 
rebuffs  of  an  incredulous  public. 
These  proud  and  ambitious  boys 
were  ashamed  to  beg  but  they  had 
to  live.  So,  perhaps  quitting  the 
state,  they  wandered  the  streets  of 
some  far  away  village  or  city  and 
held  out  a  tin  cup  to  a  well  mean¬ 
ing  but  cruel  public. 

In  the  senior  year  of  our  schools 
for  the  blind  the  prospective  gradu¬ 
ates  begin  to  look  forward  for  em¬ 
ployment  for  the  following  year. 
We  who  are  at  the  head  of  the 
schools  are  bombarded  annually 
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with  applications  from  the  boys  and 
girls.  Their  training,  character  and 
fitness  are  excellent,  but  they  are 
blind.  On  our  staff  here  in  Alabama, 
we  have  several  blind  teachers.  I 
was  asked  recently  by  an  official 
high  in  the  educational  affairs  of  the 
state  if  I  did  not  think  I  could  get 
more  efficient  service  by  employing 
all  sighted  teachers.  I  answered 
“yes”  and  “no.”  Seeing  teachers  can 
unquestionably  do  many  things  such 
as  grading  papers,  chaperoning,  dis¬ 
ciplining,  looking  after  the  general 
neatness  and  cleanliness  of  pupils 
better  than  blind  teachers.  Seeing 
teachers  require  less  assistance  in 
the  preparation  of  programs,  less 
help  in  going  from  place  to  place, 
less  help  at  meal  times,  and  gen¬ 
erally  speaking  in  the  many  duties 
to  be  found  in  institutional  life  see¬ 
ing  teachers  can  be  of  more  service 
than  their  blind  fellows.  But  this  is 
not  the  whole  story.  I  have  the 
feeling  that  a  seeing  teacher  can 
never  get  quite  so  fully  into  the  life 
and  sympathetic  relationship  of  the 
blind  pupil  as  can  the  blind  teacher. 
Then,  too,  suppose  we  announce 
that  we  are  to  have  no  more  blind 
teachers.  We  have  lopped  off  one 
more  possible  means  of  making  a 
livelihood  from  the  already  too  nar¬ 
row  list  open  to  the  blind.  What 
effect  will  this  narrowing  have  upon 
the  student  body  who  now  have  few 
enough  occupations  to  which  to 
look  forward?  In  proportion  as  we 
narrow  the  list  of  lucrative  employ¬ 
ments  for  the  blind  we  reduce  the 
stimulus  for  good  school  work.  I 
am  not  in  favor,  for  the  sake  of 
efficiency  alone,  of  taking  away  one 
by  one  those  places  of  service  from 
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the  blind  and  giving  them  to  the 
sighted. 

Is  the  money  spent  on  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  blind  well  spent?  Some 
time  ago,  I  was  on  a  train  and  a 
fellow  passenger  learning  that  I  was 
from  the  blind  school  asked  me  if 
I  remembered  a  certain  girl  who  had 
finished  at  the  school  for  the  blind 
a  few  years  before.  I  remembered 
her  and  asked  him  what  she  was 
doing.  He  said  she  was  not  doing 
anything  much  but  that  the  state 
had  already  been  repaid  many  times 
over  for  the  money  spent  on  her 
education.  “How?”  I  asked.  “She 
comes  from  a  very  humble  home,” 
said  he.  “Her  people  are  honest  but 
simple  and  crude.  This  girl  took  her 
education  and  polite  manners  back 
into  that  home  and  the  whole  family 
life  was  changed.  Before  she  went 
to  school  she  was  only  a  blind  girl 
taking  little  part  in  the  conversa¬ 
tion  and  no  part  in  the  business  of 
ihe  home.  She  sat  quietly  to  her¬ 
self.  Now  she  sings  and  plays  and 
talks  interestingly  on  matters  of  con¬ 
cern  to  all.  Before  she  went  to 
school  the  neighbors  only  knew  that 
there  was  a  blind  child  in  that  home. 
Now  she  is  the  center  of  social  life 
in  that  community.  She  carries  with 
her  an  atmosphere  of  happiness,  in¬ 
telligence  and  culture,  and  that  home 
and  that  community  have  already 
been  repaid  many  times  for  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  her  education.”  Are  we 
to  value  an  education  solely  by 
material  returns?  Or,  are  there 
some  spiritual  values  that  cannot  be 
estimated  by  monetary  considera¬ 
tions  ? 

So  much  for  the  past  and  present 
of  the  educational  status  of  the 
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blind.  What  about  the  future?  I 
confidently  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  there  will  be  no  blindness  save 
accidental  blindness.  But,  probably, 
there  will  always  be  blindness  of 
some  sort,  and  I  believe  the  time  will 
come  when  the  public  will  learn  to 
trust  in  their  ability  to  do  things. 
The  blind  will  then  be  able  to  take 
their  rightful  place  in  the  work  of 
the  world.  They  will  be  able  to  give 
a  larger  and  fuller  material  return. 
Until  then  we  who  are  educating 
the  blind  will  have  a  twofold  duty, 
first,  to  educate  the  blind,  and,  sec¬ 
ond,  to  train  the  public  to  under¬ 
stand  the  blind. 

The  Story  of  a  Blind  Dog 

Albert  Pay  son  Terhune,  author 
of  “Lad,”  tells  the  story  of  a  blind 
dog  in  the  American  Magazine  for 
November.  At  his  kennels  a  pedi¬ 
greed  collie  puppy  was  born  blind. 
When  the  dog  was  only  a  few 
weeks  old  a  veterinary  told  Mr. 
Terhune  there  was  no  hope  of  its 
sight.  Mr.  Terhune  would  not  con¬ 
sider  killing  the  puppy  and  it  grew 
up  to  be  Fair  Ellen  of  Sunny  brook 
Farm,  a  much  loved  member  of  his 
dog  family.  With  great  understand¬ 
ing  and  sympathy  he  describes  Fair 
Ellen’s  adjustment  to  the  conditions 
her  blindness  imposed  upon  her. 
The  blind  dog  learned  to  adapt  her¬ 
self  to  the  life  of  the  kennels  with 
extraordinary  intelligence  and  Mr. 
Terhune  avers  the  other  dogs 
showed  her  especial  attention.  She 
raised  a  family  of  puppies  with 
perfect  sight  and  lived  a  happy, 
normal  life. 

It  is  a  remarkable  story  of  animal 
blindness. 


The  Bessie  Stinton  Prize  Contest 

Announcement  is  made  of  the 
awards  in  the  Bessie  Stinton  Prize 
Contest. 

Wallace  David  McGill  of  Leav¬ 
enworth,  Kansas,  won  the  first 
prize  of  $50.  Mr.  McGill’s  paper 
discussed  professional  work  as  de¬ 
pending  upon  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  of  psychology,  sociology  and 
moral  philosophy. 

Leonard  T.  Burford  of  Abilene, 
Texas,  won  the  second  prize  of  $40. 
Mr.  Burford  presented  the  view¬ 
point  of  a  professional  musician. 

Bess  Eleanor  Arthaud  of  Vinton, 
Iowa,  was  the  winner  of  the  third 
prize  of  $30.  Miss  Arthaud’s  ar¬ 
ticle  was  from  the  viewpoint  of  a 
teacher  who  has  seen  her  pupils  go 
out  into  life  to  win  a  foothold. 

To  Mrs.  Emma  D.  Wernett,  of 
Canton,  Ohio,  went  the  fourth  prize 
of  $20.  Mrs.  Wernett  expressed  the 
viewpoint  of  a  home  teacher  in  a 
specific  way. 

Miss  Alice  Otto  of  Appleton, 
Wisconsin,  won  the  fifth  prize  of 
$10,  by  an  analysis  of  the  personal 
factor  of  success. 

The  committee  reports  that  none 
of  the  articles  were  exactly  what 
was  desired,  although  they  pos¬ 
sessed  a  great  deal  of  merit  and  a 
great  deal  of  careful  thought — com¬ 
plying  with  Miss  Stinton’s  wish  the 
committee  judged  papers  for  their 
intrinsic  merit.  The  committee 
feels  that  Miss  Stinton  has  done  a 
great  service  to  the  course  by  offer¬ 
ing  this  means  of  stimulating  anal¬ 
ysis  of  methods  used  in  work  for 
the  blind. 


What  Some  of  Our  Graduates  Are  Doing 

By  C.  A.  Hamilton 

Superintendent  New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind 


|  ^  Y  THEIR  fruits  ye  shall 
|  J  know  them.”  A  school  for 
the  blind  may  justly  claim 
some  credit  for  the  success  in  life  of 
its  former  pupils.  The  school  has  in 
large  measure  given  them  the  schol¬ 
astic  and  technical  training  which 
enables  them  to  succeed.  Their 
choice  of  ^life  work  was  often  made 
on  advice  of  the  school  faculty  who 
have  ample  opportunity  to  observe 
and  study  the  pupils’  personal  quali¬ 
fications  for  any  particular  line  of 
work.  To  an  increasing  degree  the 
schools  are  interesting  themselves 
in  securing-  situations  for  their  grad¬ 
uates.  Of  course  the  preponderance 
of  credit  for  success  and  respon¬ 
sibility  for  failure  rests  on  the  pupil 
himself,  and  such  success  or  failure 
is  determined  mainly  by  his  personal 
equipment  of  fitness,  determination, 
integrity,  etc.,  yet  with  rare  excep¬ 
tions  our  most  successful  graduates 
gladly  testify  to  the  value  of  the 
assistance  and  preparation  given 
them  by  the  school  from  which 
they  graduated.  Our  pupils  are  our 
buds  and  blossoms ;  our  graduates 
are  our  fruits;  hence  the  appropri¬ 
ateness  of  the  Biblical  quotation 
which  opens  this  article. 

The  New  York  State  School  for 
the  Blind  at  Batavia  was  established 
by  law  in  1865.  It  was  opened  to 
pupils  at  its  present  location  in 
September,  1868.  During  the  sixty 
years  of  its  existence  over  1,700 
pupils  have  lived  within  its  halls  for 
longer  or  shorter  periods  of  time. 
For  a  number  of  years  after  the 
establishment  of  the  school  no 


formal  graduating  exercises  were 
held  and  no  diplomas  were  given. 
Pupils  entered,  took  what  subjects 
they  desired  and  after  receiving 
what  education  they  desired  or  all 
the  school  had  to  offer,  they  left. 
Our  records  show  only  161  names 
of  pupils  who  have  been  awarded 
diplomas  after  completing  a  regular 
course  and  after  going  through  the 
form  of  graduating.  The  first  figures 
which  I  give  pertain  to  these  bona 
fide  graduates  only,  and  these  fig¬ 
ures  are  I  believe  in  most  cases 
absolutely  accurate. 

Thirty  of  this  number  are  known 
to  be  engaged  in  tuning.  These  are 
probably  about  equally  distributed 
between  workers  in  piano  factories 
and  those  who  are  doing  private  tun¬ 
ing  and  working  in  music  stores. 
Our  list  of  tuners  outnumbers  those 
engaged  in  any  other  occupation  and, 
being  limited  to  males  alone,  con¬ 
stitutes  considerably  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  our  male  graduates.  This 
is  an  occupation  which  may  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  followed  by  any  intelligent 
blind  man  who  possesses  an  accurate 
ear  and  a  fair  amount  of  mechani¬ 
cal  ability.  It  is  an  occupation  in 
which  a  blind  man  may  render  real 
service  to  his  community  and  be 
reasonably  certain  of  satisfactory 
remuneration  for  himself.  While  the 
victrola  and  the  radio  have  doubt¬ 
less  curtailed  to  some  extent  the  sale 
of  pianos,  there  will  always  be  a 
steady  demand  for  this  instrument. 
Our  tuning  course  now  includes  in¬ 
struction  in  the  tuning  and  care  of 
piano  players.  Some  of  our  men 
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who  are  engaged  in  tuning  add 
somewhat  to  their  income  by  using 
music  as  a  side  line  and  occasionally 
playing  in  orchestras. 

A  close  second  to  our  number  of 
tuners  is  the  number  of  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  business,  twenty-six  in  all. 
In  this  group  I  have  included  not 
only  those  who  are  the  proprietors 
or  managers  of  business  plants  but 
those  who  are  acting  as  agents, 
salesmen,  operators  of  stands  ;  in  fact 
all  those  who  require  some  amount 
of  capital  for  their  operations.  This 
class  has  largely  increased  during 
the  past  ten  years,  due  mainly  I 
believe  to  the  activities  of  the  New 
York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  I  believe  none  is  included 
in  this  list  excepting  those  who  are 
making  at  least  a  comfortable  liv¬ 
ing  for  themselves,  while  some  of 
them  are  actually  well  to  do.  Busi¬ 
ness  capacity  is  largely  independent 
of  vision.  Successful  business  men 
are  in  the  minority  among  both 
blind  and  sighted.  It  is  a  question 
whether  any  system  of  education 
can  equip  a  man  with  the  money 
making  capacity  which,  like  artistic 
skill  or  poetic  ability,  seems  to  be 
inborn  when  possessed.  Schools  can, 
however,  and  should,  furnish  in¬ 
struction  in  the  fundamentals  of 
economics  and  of  business  forms 
and  methods.  Such  instruction  will 
often  prove  a  valuable  adjunct  to 
a  business  man’s  mental  equipment, 
and  save  him  from  the  necessity  of 
learning  some  business  lessons 
through  bitter  experience. 

Next  in  number  comes  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  various  lines  of  teaching. 
These  total  twenty  includes  gradu¬ 


ates  teaching  in  schools  for  the 
blind,  home  teachers  for  commis¬ 
sions  for  the  blind,  music  teachers, 
and  public  school  teachers.  Teach¬ 
ing  seems  to  be  a  profession  which 
attracts  many  of  our  pupils,  but  we 
must  admit  that  the  openings  for 
blind  teachers  are  very  rare  outside 
of  schools  and  organizations  for  the 
blind.  Of  our  five  graduates  who 
are  engaged  in  public  school  work 
only  one  is  totally  blind.  The  other 
four  have  a  certain  amount  of  vision 
without  which  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
of  them  could  have  secured  the  posi¬ 
tions  which  they  now  hold.  Pro¬ 
spective  teachers  should  realize  in 
advance  that  their  opportunities  for 
employment  are  extremely  limited, 
except  among'  the  blind  themselves. 
Our  school  is  somewhat  proud  of 
the  fact  that  in  June,  1928,  one  of 
our  graduates  was  given  a  regular 
diploma  from  a  New  York  State 
Normal  school  and  a  life  certificate 
authorizing  him  to  teach  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  of  the  state  of  New  York. 
Better  than  this,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  he  has  a  very  well-paying  posi¬ 
tion  and  is  reported  to  be  giving  ex¬ 
cellent  satisfaction.  He  is  totally 
without  sight.  I  believe  he  is  the 
first  totally  sightless  graduate  of  a 
normal  school  in  our  state,  and 
judging  from  past  experience,  it  may 
be  many  years  before  this  case  is 
duplicated. 

Nine  graduates  are  employed  in 
some  capacity  by  local  associations 
for  the  blind.  Most  of  the  important 
cities  in  our  state  now  support  an 
association  for  the  blind,  and  while 
they  serve  mainly  the  blind  who 
have  not  had  the  advantages  of  an 
education,  a  few  of  our  graduates 
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seek  employment  with  them,  we 
trust  to  the  mutual  advantage  of 
both  the  associations  and  the  grad¬ 
uates. 

Graduates  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  law  number  six.  With  one  ex¬ 
ception  they  are  totally  blind.  This 
profession  seems  to  attract  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  our  brainiest  boys. 
They  all  made  an  excellent  record 
both  in  our  school  and  at  college  and 
law  school.  From  conversations  I 
have  had  with  them  I  judge  that 
they  all  found  the  road  to  success¬ 
ful  practice  a  rather  long  and  thorny 
one,  although  those  who  have  been 
practicing  for  some  years  have  won 
out  and  are  entitled  to  be  classed 
as  successful. 

Our  graduates  number  five  prac¬ 
ticing  osteopaths  and  three  profes¬ 
sional  masseuses.  Two  of  the  os¬ 
teopaths  have  partial  sight.  The 
other  six  mentioned  are  totally 
sightless.  Possibly  in  no  other  line 
of  work  has  a  higher  degree  of  suc¬ 
cess  been  scored  by  our  graduates 
than  in  these.  They  have  definitely 
proven  that  in  these  two  branches 
of  physio-therapy  the  totally  sight¬ 
less  may  win  remarkable  success, 
not  only  making  a  splendid  income 
for  themselves  but  also  giving  them 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they 
are  rendering  a  real  service  to  hu¬ 
manity.  It  is  to  be  greatly  regretted 
that  changes  in  requirements  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  most  colleges  of  osteo¬ 
pathy  and  schools  of  massage  make 
it  increasingly  difficult  for  our  pu¬ 
pils  to  prepare  for  these  fields  of 
service  in  which  they  have  so  abun¬ 
dantly  proven  their  capacity  for 
usefulness. 


Three  are  known  to  be  filling  po¬ 
sitions  as  dictaphone  operators  to¬ 
gether  with  three  non-graduates. 
All  of  them  are  reported  doing  well. 
This  is  a  line  of  work  which  requires 
special  fitness  and  very  few  of  our 
pupils  measure  up  to  the  require¬ 
ments  for  a  dictaphone  operator. 
Experience  has  shown  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  securing  positions  for 
blind  persons. 

Four  of  our  recent  graduates  are 
in  institutions  of  higher  learning  and 
naturally  their  usefulness  and  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  world  can  only  be  esti¬ 
mated  at  the  present  time. 

There  are  only  two  who  we  feel 
should  be  classed  as  professional 
musicians,  and  also  only  two  who 
are  making  a  success  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  brooms.  Perhaps  they 
should  be  included  in  our  list  of 
business  men.  Most  of  our  pupils 
who  are  making  a  living  out  of  their 
musical  ability  are  doing  it  by 
means  of  teaching  music. 

So  far  as  we  have  any  record,  only 
two  of  our  actual  graduates  are  in¬ 
mates  of  charitable  institutions. 

The  summing  of  the  above  figures 
leaves  approximately  twenty  who 
are  more  or  less  engaged  in  some 
kind  of  work,  and  twenty-seven  con¬ 
cerning  whom  we  possess  no  data 
whatever.  Five  of  the  list  are  known 
to  have  died.  The  number  under 
miscellaneous  includes  a  number  of 
girls  and  women  who  are  living  at 
home,  some  of  them  doing  more  or 
less  work  for  the  state  commission 
or  some  local  association,  but  whose 
income  is  probably  uncertain.  It 
also  includes  a  few  of  both  sexes 
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who  are  known  to  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  for  short  periods  of  time  but 
who  have  no  permanency  of  work 
sufficient  to  warrant  them  being 
given  a  classification. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that 
thirty-four  of  our  male  graduates 
and  thirteen  female  graduates  are 
known  to  be  married. 

As  stated  early  in  the  article,  the 
above  figures  include  only  our  ac¬ 
tual  graduates.  Some  of  our  most 
successful  former  pupils  are  those 
who  attended  the  school  and  left 
without  graduating.  Some  of  these 
to  my  personal  knowledge  give  the 
school  much  credit  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  it  gave  them.  From  the  stand¬ 
point  of  accomplishments  of  the 
blind,  their  success  is  perhaps  more 
significant  than  that  of  those  who 
were  more  definitely  prepared.  This 
would  include  a  goodly  number  of 
piano  tuners,  a  number  engaged  in 
business  of  various  kinds,  some 
with  very  large  financial  return,  a 
few  engaged  in  preaching  or  some 
form  of  literary  work,  some  sales¬ 
men  and  agents,  and  at  least  one 
preeminently  successful  editor  and 
publisher.  A  few  non-graduates  are 
engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching, 
dictaphone  operating  and  massage. 

Thus  is  given  as  accurately  as  pos¬ 
sible  information  concerning  the  oc¬ 
cupation  of  most  of  our  living  pupils 
who  were  in  our  school  long  enough 
to  allow  it  to  make  an  impression 
upon  them.  The  statistics  given 
reveal  little  that  is  new,  and  they 
can  probably  be  duplicated  by  many 
schools  for  the  blind  throughout  the 
country.  If  the  facts  given  have  any 


significance  or  point  to  any  conclu¬ 
sion,  it  is  that  the  sightless  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  almost  as  great  a  variety 
of  occupations  as  are  the  sighted 
and  that  with  the  requisite  combina¬ 
tion  of  intelligence,  persistence  and 
preparation,  they  may  parallel  the 
accomplishments  of  their  sighted 
friends.  These  facts  should  be  a 
source  of  encouragement  both  to  the 
blind  and  to  schools  for  the  blind. 
To  the  former  as  they  consider  that 
what  has  been  done  can  be  done 
again.  To  the  latter  as  demonstrat¬ 
ing  beyond  possibility  of  refutation 
the  value  to  the  blind  of  an  educa¬ 
tion.  Hence  the  necessity  for  our 
schools.  Other  things  being  equal 
the  most  successful  are  the  best  pre¬ 
pared.  To  the  majority  of  the  blind 
doubtless  some  kind  of  industrial 
education,  by  most  persons  termed 
a  practical  education,  is  best  adapt¬ 
ed.  Yet,  that  minority  of  blind  stu¬ 
dents  who  possess  ambition,  ability 
and  wisdom  to  apply  knowledge  and 
who  desire  a  college  or  university 
training  should  be  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  prepare  for  this  course  in 
higher  education.  If  our  schools 
for  the  blind  are  equipped  to  pro¬ 
vide  their  blind  pupils  with  every¬ 
thing  that  could  possibly  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  a  primary  and  second¬ 
ary  system  of  education  for  the 
sighted,  and  if  our  school  managers 
and  faculties  are  on  the  alert  with 
eyes  ever  open  to  new  possibilities 
for  their  pupils,  who  can  say  to 
what  number  of  occupations  might 
be  extended  the  list  given  in  an 
article  written  twenty-five  years 
from  now  on  this  same  topic,  “What 
some  of  our  blind  graduates  are 
doing.” 


“  Special  Libraries  on  Blindness  in  Ink  Print  ” 

By  Harry  Best,  Ph.D. 


AN  occupation,  particularly  a 
profession,  which  demands 
some  measure  of  skill  or  pre¬ 
liminary  training  for  its  successful 
prosecution  soon  builds  up  for  itself 
a  collection  of  records,  or  a  library, 
to  show  forth  its  achievements  in 
the  past  and  to  afford  a  basis  and 
a  stimulus  for  progress  in  the  future. 
As  the  value  and  worth  and  im¬ 
portance  of  its  work  are  realized, 
and  as  regard  and  esteem  and  pride 
are  called  forth  on  the  part  of  those 
who  follow  it,  the  special  library 
develops  apace ;  this  becomes  an  in¬ 
dispensable  appurtenance  to  the 
work  itself,  and  a  source  of  strength 
and  of  hope. 

In  the  great  work  for  the  blind, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  human  under¬ 
takings,  there  may  be  expected  to 
arise  libraries  of  no  mean  character, 
and  worthy  of  so  great  a  cause.  Let 
us  see  how  far  this  expectation  may 
have  been  fulfilled,  so  far  as  may 
be  indicated  from  a  survey  of 
libraries  containing  matter  in  the 
English  language  (in  ink  print). 
Such  libraries  may  be  grouped  into 
three  chief  divisions :  libraries  in  in¬ 
stitutions  for  the  blind  (for  the  most 
part  schools),  general  public  librar¬ 
ies,  especially  in  cities ;  and  libraries 
of  educational  institutions. 

Only  the  smaller  number  of  in¬ 
stitutions  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States  have  as  yet  what  may  be 
called  extensive  or  comprehensive 
libraries  upon  the  subject  of  blind¬ 
ness  and  the  blind.  Most  have  fairly 
complete  files  of  their  own  reports 
and  of  matter  directly  concerned 
with  their  own  work ;  in  varying 


degrees  do  they  contain  reports  or 
publications  of  other  institutions,  or 
matter  dealing  with  the  general 
work  for  the  blind  of  the  country, 
in  many  cases  the  latter  type  of 
matter  being  rather  scant.  The 
smaller  number  of  libraries  may  be 
said  to  be  organized  in  a  systematic 
manner,  or  planned  with  regard  to 
future  as  well  as  to  past  develop¬ 
ments.  Probably,  however,  most 
institution  or  school  libraries  are 
showing  an  improvement  with  time. 

No  considerable  amount  of  litera¬ 
ture  upon  the  blind  is  to  be  found 
in  the  public  libraries  in  general. 
Those  of  the  smaller  cities  have  very 
little;  those  of  the  larger  cities  have 
a  varied  or  miscellaneous  collection 
though  seldom  of  any  great  extent. 
Hardly  any  seem  to  have  extensive 
reports  of  institutions  outside  their 
own  States,  and  very  few  full  sets 
for  their  own  States.  There  are  two 
public  libraries,  however,  which  con¬ 
stitute  notable  exceptions  —  the 
Library  of  Congress  at  Washington 
and  the  New  York  Public  Library. 
Both  contain  a  great  amount  of 
literature  upon  many  subjects,  and 
literature  upon  the  blind  has  due 
representation,  though  neither  can 
be  declared  to  cover  the  field  of 
blindness  in  a  really  adequate  de¬ 
gree.  These  two  libraries  are  far 
ahead  of  any  other  public  libraries 
of  the  United  States  in  their  col¬ 
lections  of  matter  upon  the  blind. 

What  is  said  of  the  public  libraries 
of  the  United  States  may  be  said 
with  little  modification  of  the  li¬ 
braries  of  educational  institutions. 
The  smaller  libraries  have  as  a 
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general  thing  very  little  matter ; 
while  the  larger  have  but  a  limited 
amount.  Certain  special  libraries  of 
social  welfare  organizations  make  a 
somewhat  better  showing. 

There  is  one' library  in  this  coun¬ 
try  in  a  class  by  itself — the  special 
reference  library  of  the  Perkins  In¬ 
stitution  in  Massachusetts.  This 
possibly  represents  the  greatest 
single  collection  of  literature  upon 
the  blind  in  the  world — certainly  in 
the  English  language.  It  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  far-seeing  view  of  the  need 
and  of  the  value  of  such  a  library, 
and  of  patient  and  wide  search  for 
material.  A  special  merit  with  it  is 
its  excellent  cataloguing  arrange¬ 
ments.  Among  specialized  libraries 
upon  any  subject  the  library  for  the 
blind  at  the  Perkins  Institution  is 
doubtless  to  be  given  a  foremost 
place. 

In  England,  while  extensive  or 
thorough  investigation  has  not  been 
attempted,  it  appears  upon  inquiry 
that  in  most  schools  collections  of 
literature  upon  the  blind  are  con¬ 
fined  in  the  main  to  reports  of 
schools,  periodical  publications,  and 
to  certain  literature  of  a  more  gen¬ 
eral  nature.  The  best  collection  of 
works  upon  the  blind  in  Great 
Britian  seems  to  be  that  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in 
London.  In  the  more  general  li¬ 
braries  of  that  country,  including 
the  libraries  of  the  universities,  there 
are  scattered  works  upon  the  blind, 
usually  of  no  great  extent,  though 
some  contain  matter  of  much  inter¬ 
est  and  value  issued  in  relatively 
early  times.  At  the  British  Museum, 
that  vast  treasure  house  of  human 


knowledge  upon  all  subjects,  there 
is  some  noteworthy  literature  upon 
the  blind,  though,  because  of  the 
lack  of  subject  cataloguing  in  earlier 
times,  it  cannot  be  known  at  present 
just  how  much  literature  upon  the 
blind  is  to  be  found  within  its  ven¬ 
erable  walls. 

Of  libraries  upon  the  blind  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe  or  in  non- 
English  languages  no  survey  has 
been  attempted,  and  nothing  can 
here  be  said  of  them. 

A  matter  of  much  satisfaction  to 
all  concerned  with  the  work  for  the 
blind  is  the  growing  consciousness 
of  the  importance  of  a  known  and 
measured  literature  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  together  with  a  growing  desire 
to  see  that  this  need  is  supplied.  In 
coming  years  we  may  be  sure  that 
there  will  be  larger  and  more  sys¬ 
tematic  collections  of  works  upon 
the  blind,  and  that  far  more  will  be 
known  of  them. 

Summer  School  in  Wisconsin 

The  summer  school  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  school  for  the  Blind  con¬ 
ducted  during  the  past  summer  had 
an  enrollment  of  eighty-two.  Mr. 
Hooper  reports  that  the  work  done 
was  very  intensive  and  more  was 
accomplished  than  at  any  previous 
sessions.  The  summer  schools  con¬ 
ducted  at  this  institution,  he  be¬ 
lieves,  do  the  greatest  rehabilitating 
work  that  is  done  by  any  other 
efforts  made  and  for  a  great  deal 
less  money.  He  considers  it  the 
greatest  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  the  education  of  the  blind 
in  Wisconsin. 


The  Teaching  of  Languages  as  a  Profession 

for  the  Blind 

By  Francis  J.  Cummings 

Member  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 


IT  CAN  hardly  be  asserted  that 
the  teaching  of  languages  is  a 
new  profession  for  the  blind.  In¬ 
deed  it  is  quite  probable  that  blind 
teachers  could  have  been  found  in 
the  language  departments  of  some 
of  the  earliest  institutions  of  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  blind.  Though  the 
number  of  blind  teachers  in  seeing 
schools  is  relatively  small,  there 
seems  to  be  a  respectable  number 
so  employed  here  and  in  foreign 
countries.  Accurate  statistics  on 
this  matter  are  not  available,  but  I 
have  had  brought  to  my  attention 
blind  teachers  in  colleges  in  Ohio, 
Michigan  and  Virginia,  as  well  as 
two  in  France,  the  one  teaching  in 
a  lycee,  the  other  in  a  university.  I 
refer  exclusively  to  teachers  of 
languages.  I  have  heard  of  several 
others  employed  to  teach  other  sub¬ 
jects. 

What  is  necessary  in  order  that  a 
blind  person  become  a  successful 
teacher  of  languages?  The  question 
is  a  difficult  one  for  the  reason  that 
no  two  people  succeed  in  exactly 
the  same  way.  Personality  must  be 
reckoned  with.  I  can,  therefore, 
merely  indicate  the  qualities  and 
methods  that  seem  to  me  to  be  of 
paramount  importance. 

As  first  and  foremost  of  the  req¬ 
uisites,  I  should  mention  a  profound 
and  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
the  subject  to  be  taught.  Most  of  us 
can  recall  one  or  more  of  our  teach¬ 


ers  who  seemed  to  retain  their  posi¬ 
tions  by  sheer  nerve  or  personality, 
or  indeed  by  anything  but  a  thor¬ 
ough  grasp  of  the  subject  they  were 
appointed  to  teach.  It  would  be 
practically  impossible  for  a  blind 
teacher  to  emulate  such  clever  char¬ 
latans.  He  must  be  as  good  or  better 
than  his  seeing  competitor  if  he  is 
to  have  precedence  over  him. 

I  should  mention  as  the  second 
requisite  the  power  of  convincing 
that  one  is  capable  of  teaching  see¬ 
ing  students  successfully  in  spite  of 
the  handicap  of  blindness.  To  do 
this,  there  is  required  what  might 
be  called  a  subtle  salesmanship. 
Whether  it  be  the  result  of  person¬ 
ality  or  of  clever  argumentation  de¬ 
pends  on  the  particular  case.  Then, 
too,  the  whims  of  the  erratic  god¬ 
dess  Fortuna,  which  play  so  impor¬ 
tant  a  part  in  every  human  career, 
are  probably  not  without  their  im¬ 
portance  in  such  conjunctures. 

After  the  subject  has  been  mas¬ 
tered  and  those  concerned  have  been 
convinced  of  the  ability  of  the  aspir¬ 
ing  teacher,  the  real  problem  of 
teaching  begins.  The  confidence  and 
respect  of  the  students  must  be 
gained  by  force  of  personality,  cap¬ 
able  presentation  of  subject-matter 
and  equitable  treatment.  After  this, 
the  rest  is  quite  simple.  But  in  what 
does  capable  presentation  consist? 
In  the  case  of  language  teaching  it 
consists  in  stimulating  the  students’ 
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instincts  of  imitation  and  desire  for 
approval — especially  the  former — so 
that  the  learning-  of  a  language  will 
not  seem  mere  drudgery  too  irksome 
to  be  taken  seriously.  After  interest 
has  thus  been  created,  the  teacher 
must,  by  frequent  repetition,  im¬ 
press  the  meanings  of  words  and 
phrases,  thus  establishing  a  founda¬ 
tion  on  which  to  build  later.  Mem¬ 
orizing  is  particularly  good  for  the 
perfecting'  of  pronunciation,  but  rep¬ 
etition  is  the  key  to  understanding. 
The  students  must  hear  the  lan¬ 
guage  spoken  and  attempt  to  use  it 
themselves  as  a  vehicle  for  thought 
if  it  is  to  make  any  impression  upon 
their  minds.  Of  course,  a  great  deal 
of  reading  must  be  required  both  in 
and  out  of  class,  the  teacher  procur¬ 
ing  in  Braille  the  necessary  texts. 

As  for  the  equitable  treatment,  it 
consists  in  avoiding  favoritism  and 
in  manifesting  a  willingness  to  help 
whenever  and  wherever  necessary. 
The  blind  teacher  must  also  impress 
his  students  with  the  fact  that  they 
cannot  get  away  with  any  sopho- 
moric  nonsense  in  class.  This  can 
be  brought  about  only  by  keeping 
the  ears  and  intelligence  ever  alert. 
The  proverbial  sluggards  who  trust 
to  dark  and  doubtful  tricks  for  a 
passing  mark  must  also  be  dealt 
with  equitably;  that  is,  they  must 
be  warned  in  unmistakable  terms, 
and  if  unregenerate,  dropped  from 
the  roll  entirely. 

Such  are,  in  a  rather  general  way, 
the  qualifications  and  methods  that 
seem  to  me  to  be  necessary  for  the 
success  of  a  blind  teacher.  These 
vary  inevitably  according  to  the  per¬ 
sonality  in  question,  though  the 
variations  will  be  rather  in  methods 


than  in  qualifications,  for  without  a 
thorough  grasp  of  the  subject  in 
hand  and  the  power  to  get  the  best 
out  of  every  student,  no  teacher  can 
hope  to  be  successful. 

Leslie  Dana  Medal  Award 

Dr.  Park  Lewis,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
vice-president  of  the  National  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness,  was  presented  with  the  Leslie 
Dana  Medal  in  St.  Louis  on  Octo¬ 
ber  19,  “for  the  most  outstanding 
achievements  in  the  prevention  of 
blindness  and  the  conservation  of 
vision”  in  America.  The  medal  is 
given  through  the  Missouri  Associ¬ 
ation  for  the  Blind,  of  which  Mr. 
Leslie  Dana  is  a  director. 

The  medal  was  presented  to  Dr. 
Lewis,  on  behalf  of  the  donor,  by 
Dr.  Edward  Jackson  of  Denver, 
Colorado,  editor  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Ophthalmology  and  dean 
of  the  profession  in  America,  who 
was  the  first  recipient  of  the  award 
in  1925.  The  inscription  on  the 
medal  reads:  “To  Dr.  Park  Lewis, 
physician,  scholar,  humanitarian — 
for  lifelong  devotion  to  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  blindness,  1928.” 

Speaking  on  the  birth  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  movement  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness  and  the 
conservation  of  vision,  Lewis  H. 
Carris,  of  New  York  City,  managing 
director  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  de¬ 
clared  that  “although  the  movement 
would  have  started  some  day  with¬ 
out  the  impetus  of  Dr.  Lewis,  it 
would  have  been  delayed  precious 
years  and  probably  would  have  made 
slower  progress  in  the  beginning 
without  him.” 


The  Primary  Teacher 

By  Jennie  E.  Johnson 
School  for  the  Blind,  Nebraska  City,  Nebraska 


THE  importance  of  the  position 
held  by  the  primary  teacher  is 
measured  by  many  people,  so 
it  seems,  by  the  physical  stature  of 
the  pupils.  The  teacher,  herself, 
however,  is  fully  conscious  of  the 
fact  that,  though  her  youthful 
charges  may  be  diminutive,  her 
task  is  fraught  with  grave  respon¬ 
sibility.  “As  the  twig  is  bent  so  is 
the  tree  inclined/’  and  it  is  the 
primary  teacher  who  has  much  to  do 
with  the  bending  of  the  pliant  twig 
— how  much  she  can  never  know ; 
but  it  is  not  that  phase  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  which  is  to  be  stressed  in  this 
particular  article.  Rather  let  us  con¬ 
sider  the  problems  which  confront 
the  primary  teacher  and  the  qualities 
that  are  requisite  in  coping  with 
these  problems. 

Deeply  engraved  upon  my  heart 
are  the  words  of  Samuel  Bacon, 
founder  and  first  superintendent  of 
the  Nebraska  School  for  the  Blind. 
Talking  to  me  concerning  a  vacancy 
which  he  knew  was  soon  to  occur 
in  the  teaching  force,  he  said :  “The 
period  between  the  time  that  a 
blind  child  leaves  his  home  and  the 
time  that  he  is  able  to  adjust  himself 
to  institution  life  is  a  sort  of  gulf 
which  should  be  spanned  by  one 
who,  having  experienced  the  ordeal, 
is  willing  to  bridge  it  for  others.  I 
want  you  to  fill  the  gap.” 

How  best  to  help  the  little  new¬ 
comer  to  adapt  himself  to  unfamiliar 
surroundings  is  one  of  the  problems 
which  confronts  the  primary  teacher 
at  the  beginning  of  each  school 
year.  There  is  the  shy  little  stranger 


who  wants  neither  to  talk  nor  to 
be  talked  to,  who,  as  the  teacher  well 
knows  from  experience,  longs  to 
slip  away  and  cry  it  all  out  alone. 
There  is  the  wee  one  who,  with 
quite  opposite  inclinations,  wishes 
to  talk  all  the  time,  reiterating  the 
fact  that  he  wants  his  mamma.  Then 
there  is  the  happy-go-lucky  child 
who  shows  no  symptoms  of  home¬ 
sickness  but  immediately  finds  his 
place  among  his  companions.  The 
primary  teacher  will  instruct  these 
three  types  of  children  in  reading, 
writing,  spelling,  etc.,  but  she  will 
do  more  than  that.  Having  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  understanding  of  her  pupils 
and  their  problems,  she  will  seek 
first  of  all  to  win  their  friendship. 
How  will  she  do  this?  By  making 
them  feel  that  she  is  genuinely  and 
vitally  interested  in  whatever 
touches  their  lives  and  in  all  their 
activities,  for  the  most  important 
requisite  of  the  primary  teacher  is 
a  real  love  for  children.  Possessing 
this,  she  will  quickly  gain  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  all  her  young  hopefuls, 
even  the  most  timid.  A  few  days 
ago,  I  showed  the  first  graders  a 
collection  of  shells  which  a  friend 
in  California  had  sent.  The  little 
boy,  who  at  the  opening  of  school 
had  been  too  shy  to  make  any  re¬ 
sponse,  volunteered :  “I  have  some 
shells  at  home.  I’ll  trade  you  some 
of  mine  for  some  of  yours.”  “I’ll  give 
you  some  of  mine,”  I  replied.  “Then 
I’ll  bring  you  some  geranium  slips,” 
was  the  rejoinder.  When  five-year- 
old  Patty  brought  her  little  bell  to 
the  reading  class,  I  suggested  that 
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it  be  left  on  my  desk  until  the  lan¬ 
guage  period,  when  it  could  be  used 
in  playing  a  game.  The  suggestion 
met  with  favor,  but  the  bell  was  un¬ 
intentionally  dropped.  As  I  stooped 
to  pick  it  up,  Patty  said  in  a  most 
reassuring  tone,  “Oh,  that’s  all 
right,  kid.”  “Kid !”  Not  a  very 
elegant  term  of  address,  perhaps, 
but  it  expressed  Patty’s  feeling  of 
comradeship. 

Among  the  many  autumn  pictures 
none  is  more  beautiful  than  the 
fruit-laden  trees.  Soon  will  the  busy 
workers  pick,  sort,  grade,  and  cull 
the  apples.  In  like  manner  must 
the  primary  teacher  sort,  grade,  and 
cull,  but  her  task  is  infinitely  more 
difficult  and  is  attended  by  far 
graver  consequences.  She  will  usu¬ 
ally  find  that  her  pupils  fall  into 
four  groups — the  accelerated  child 
who  is  eager  to  forge  ahead,  the 
one  who  is  exceptionally  bright  but 
lacks  application,  the  one  of  average 
ability,  and  the  subnormal.  The 
child  who  possesses  both  ability  and 
industry  must  be  wisely  guided  and 
guarded,  for  while  he  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  push  on  at  a  rate  suffi¬ 
ciently  rapid  to  keep  him  interested, 
care  must  be  taken  lest  he  overtax. 
It  is  the  next  type,  the  pupil  who 
is  as  lazy  as  he  is  bright,  who  puts 
to  the  severest  test  the  ingenuity  of 
the  teacher.  Every  known  induce¬ 
ment  may  fail ;  efforts  to  coerce  may 
be  in  vain.  What  is  to  be  done? 
Only  by  patience,  perseverance,  and 
resourcefulness  can  the  teacher 
hope  to  make  the  right  appeal.  Then 
there  is  the  subnormal  group.  Here 
is  to  be  found  the  child  who,  though 
his  progress  may  be  exceedingly 
slow,  nevertheless  makes  some  ad¬ 


vancement.  Truly  the  teacher  must 
be  patient  and  long-suffering,  but 
the  achievement  of  her  goal  is 
ample  reward  of  faithful  effort.  I 
have  in  mind  a  little  girl  who  spent 
several  years  learning  to  write.  She 
was  mentally  alert,  but  her  fingers 
lacked  the  necessary  skill.  In  the 
subnormal  group  are  two  other 
types,  both  on  the  same  low  mental 
par  but  differing  in  temperament, 
the  one  whose  constant  talking  is 
a  most  disturbing  element  in  the 
schoolroom  and  the  other  whose  in¬ 
activity  is  equally  distressing.  In 
some  cases  such  inactivity  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  unexplainable  fear. 
The  child  is  afraid  to  take  a  step 
lest  he  fall;  shrinks  from  touching 
any  unfamiliar  object,  particularly 
if  it  be  soft  or  furry.  How  can  the 
teacher  be  helpful  ?  This  last  type 
of  pupil  is,  doubtless,  the  greatest 
drain  on  her  sympathy.  Inasmuch 
as  subnormal  children  remain  a  long 
while  in  the  lower  grades,  some 
never  getting  beyond  them,  they 
constitute  one  of  the  ever-present 
problems  which  the  primary  teacher 
finds  difficult  to  solve. 

Very  frequently  an  interested 
visitor  will  say,  “Since  blind  chil¬ 
dren  have  few  things  to  distract 
their  attention,  the  matter  of  dis¬ 
cipline  is,  of  course,  not  so  trying 
as  with  sighted  pupils.”  Some  sur¬ 
prise  is,  therefore,  expressed  by  the 
stranger  when  he  learns  that  loss 
of  vision  does  not  alter  the  child’s 
natural  inclinations ;  that  it  does  not 
deter  him  from  whispering,  throw¬ 
ing  paper  wads,  slyly  pulling  the 
hair  of  his  neighbor,  etc.  In  some 
instances  the  question  of  discipline 
is  made  harder  for  the  teacher  by 
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the  misguided,  over-indulgent  par¬ 
ents.  Not  infrequently  a  child  will 
resent  reproof,  making  some  such 
statement  as,  “Mamma  lets  me  do 
whatever  I  want  to  at  home,  and 
she  thinks  I  should  be  allowed  to 
do  the  same  at  school  because  I 
cannot  see."  The  pampered  child 
must  be  given  a  new  viewpoint; 
must  be  led  to  recognize  and  respect 
the  rights  of  others,  but  the  teacher 
does  not  wish  to  antagonize  the  fond 
parents.  No  easy  problem,  surely. 
To  solve  it  the  teacher  must  be  tact¬ 
ful,  firm,  just,  kind. 

When  lessons  are  over  and  the 
little  folks  dismissed  from  the 
schoolroom,  how,  then,  shall  their 
time  be  spent?  Fortunate,  indeed,  is 
the  school  that  has  not  only  the 
playground  and  its  equipment,  which 
may  be  enjoyed  when  the  weather  is 
fair,  but  which  is  provided  also  with 
a  spacious  playroom  where  the  wee 
ones  may  revel  when  they  cannot  be 
outside.  In  case  there  is  no  such 
provision  for  indoor  recreation,  who, 
then,  will  feel  that  the  finding  of 
some  pleasurable  pastime  has  be¬ 
come  her  duty,  her  obligation  to 
those  whose  lives  she  is  seeking  to 
brighten  and  broaden?  The  primary 
teacher,  to  be  sure.  Yes,  she  will 
gladly  devote  a  little  of  her  leisure 
time  to  the  playing  of  games,  or 
the  telling  of  stories. 

In  the  erection  of  any  structure 
the  chief  concern  of  the  builder  is 
that  he  have  a  firm  foundation.  It 
is  during  his  first  years  in  school 
that  the  child  lays  the  foundation 
on  which  must  rest  the  structure  he 
will  build  in  the  upper  grades.  What 
constitutes  such  a  foundation?  A 
thorough  mastery  of  the  subjects 


taught.  Just  as  the  defective  brick 
is  rejected,  so,  too,  must  be  rejected 
the  poorly  prepared  recitation  or  the 
written  lesson  which  is  teeming  with 
errors. 

“Nothing  less  than  our  best,” 
would  be  a  good  slogan  for  everv 
primary  department. 

A.  A.  W.  B.  Convention 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  in 
Newark,  outlines  of  a  program  for 
the  1929  convention  were  drawn  up. 
No  definite  decision  was  reached  as 
to  a  meeting  place  but  question¬ 
naires  returned  by  the  members  in¬ 
sist  upon  a  place  in  the  Middle 
West. 

In  general,  the  program  is  ar¬ 
ranged  upon  the  plan  of  a  discus- 
sive  conference.  General  sessions 
of  the  convention  will  only  be  held 
in  the  early  morning  and  in  the 
evening.  The  second  morning  ses¬ 
sion  and  afternoon  session  will  be 
devoted  to  sectional  meetings,  the 
committee  having  classified  workers 
into  seven  functional  groups  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Section  1 — Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness. 

Section  2 — Education  of  Blind 
Children. 

Section  3 — Home  Teaching  and 
Social  Work. 

Section  4 — Printing  and  Library 
Work. 

Section  5 — State  and  City  Exec¬ 
utive  Problems. 

Section  6 — Manufacturing  and 
Marketing. 

Section  7 — Vocations  and  Em¬ 
ployment. 
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The  Modern  Troubadours 

A  new  musical  organization, 
which  includes  two  young  blind 
men  has  been  formed  with  the 
name  of  The  Modern  Troubadours. 
They  are  available  for  concert  en¬ 
gagements  during-  the  coming  sea¬ 
son  and  have  already  appeared  at 
recitals  in  New  York  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  Comment  which  their  work 
has  invoked  follows : 

“The  New  Jersey  Commission  for 
the  Blind  opened  the  season  of 
monthly  socials  for  the  blind,  Thurs¬ 
day  evening,  September  27th,  1928, 
with  a  most  appreciative  audience 
to  listen  to  the  first  public  perform¬ 
ance  of  a  group  of  musicians  of  unu¬ 
sual  ability  known  as  the  “Modern 
Troubadours.”  These  artists  and 
their  program  will  be  most  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  readers  of  the  Outlook  for 
the  Blind  because  two  of  the  “Trou¬ 
badours”  are  blind  students,  one 
Everett  Putnam  of  Bridgeton,  N.  J., 
and  the  other  Leland  Logan  of 
Denver,  Colorado.  Mrs.  Charles  B. 
Hayes,  known  to  musical  circles 
and  the  music  loving  public  as  Rita 
Gilbert,  and  Mr.  Edwin  McArthur, 
formerly  a  pupil  of  a  most  remark¬ 
able  blind  teacher  in  Denver,  Col¬ 
orado,  are  the  two  seeing  members 
of  this  company.  Although  this 
company  is  just  recently  organized, 
they  gave  a  concert  before  the 
Woman’s  Club  of  Englewood,  N.  J., 
on  October  16th,  1928.  The  pro¬ 
gram  was  most  artistic,  well  bal¬ 
anced,  bright  and  sparkling  from 
beginning  to  end  and  at  the  close 
the  audience  feels  the  uplift  and 
refreshment  which  comes  when 
listening  to  pleasing  and  inspiring 
music. 


“Audiences  have  expressed  the 
feeling  when  listening  to  an  excel¬ 
lent  program  presented  by  all  blind 
artists  that  it  drew  too  much  on 
their  sympathies  and  so  when  pro¬ 
grams  have  been  made  up  entirely 
of  such  artists  they  have  not  been 
a  real  financial  success.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  manner,  appearance 
or  staging  of  this  concert  which 
indicates  the  handicap  of  two  of 
the  performers.  Mrs.  Hayes  has 
studied  carefully  the  music  to  be 
presented,  its  arrangement  and  the 
staging  of  the  performers  as  well, 
and  great  credit  is  due  her  for  the 
graceful  and  artistic  carrying  out  of 
every  detail.” 

Lydia  Y.  Hayes 

Chief  Executive,  New  Jersey 
Commission  for  the  Blind 

“I  ami  happy  to  have  been  present 
at  the  most  beautiful  program  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Modern  Troubadours.” 
— Pietro  C'imara,  Assistant  Conduc¬ 
tor  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com¬ 
pany,  and  former  Singing  Director  at 
La  Sc  ala. 

“Unusually  fine  voices,  charming 
personalities  and  a  program  that  is 
both  brilliant  and  varied — these  are 
the  outstanding  characteristics  of  the 
concert  given  by  the  Modern  Trou¬ 
badours.” — Phil  Fein,  Former  Di¬ 
rector  at  the  Century  Opera  Company 
and  Boston  English  Opera  Company. 

“It  was  with  genuine  joy  that  I 
heard  the  recital  of  the  Modern  Trou¬ 
badours,  and  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  con¬ 
gratulate  them  for  the  artistic  work 
and  charming  program  offered.  With 
every  good  wish  for  their  future  suc¬ 
cess.” — Manual  Berenguer,  Former 
Flutist  of  Mme.  Galli-Curci. 


Bulletin  Board 

Contributions  of  news  of  work  for  the  blind  all  over  the  country  are  desired  for  these  pages. 
All  manuscripts  must  be  in  the  editor’s  hands  five  weeks  prior  to  date  of  publication. 


■jl/TR.  H.  D.  CHHATRAPATI, 
**■"■*■  Victorial  Memorial  School  for 
the  Blind,  Tardeo,  Bombay,  India, 
is  earnestly  devoting  himself  to 
work  in  behalf  of  the  blind  in  India. 
Reading  matter  relating  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  has  been  sent  to  him  from 
friends  in  the  United  States,  and 
Mr.  Chhatrapati  says  more  would 
be  greatly  appreciated.  He  desires 
to  circulate  such  publications  in  the 
hope  of  arousing  the  interest  of  his 
countrymen  in  improving  condi¬ 
tions  in  India. 

rj^HE  summer  camp  for  the  blind 
sponsored  by  the  Salt  Lake  Lions 
Club,  and  directed  by  Murray  B. 
Allen,  Lield  Agent,  had  its  third  suc¬ 
cessful  season,  August  6-16.  Seven¬ 
teen  blind  were  entertained.  The 
outing  serves  as  a  training  school  in 
out-door  work  and  self-reliant  ac¬ 
tion  as  well  as  a  source  of  pleasure 

and  recreation . A  week’s 

sales  campaign  conducted  by  the 
Utah  Commission  at  Ogden,  Utah, 
July  23-28,  disposed  of  a  large  stock 
of  goods  made  by  the  blind  in  their 
homes.  The  after-effects  of  the  sale 
are  particularly  pleasing  as  the  blind 
of  Ogden  are  continuing  to  sell  their 
wares  to  a  receptive  public.  Home- 
produced  g'oods  have  formerly  been 
hard  to  sell  in  this  section.  The 
blind  workers  canvass  their  prod¬ 
ucts  from  door  to  door 

TVTR.  William  J.  Adickes,  Lield 
Secretary  of  the  New  Jersey 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  reports 
that  the  second  summer  of  Camp 


Happiness  has  proven  even  more 
successful  than  the  first  season  as 
this  year  fifty-nine  blind  men  from 
all  sections  of  New  Jersey  have  had 
a  delightful  vacation  at  the  shore 
at  Atlantic  Highlands.  The  Elks 
and  Lions  Clubs  have  fellowshipped 
with  these  blind  men  and  all  are 
richer  in  body  and  spirit  for  this 
cordial  exchange  of  hospitalities. 
The  men  enjoy  learning  to  swim 
and  to  hike  through  the  woods  and 
along'  country  roads.  A  friend  has 
presented  the  Club  with  a  fine  radio 

and  this  too  is  greatly  enjoyed . 

Mr.  Adickes,  a  blind  man  himself, 
is  their  leader  and  they  are  anxious 
to  do  all  the  things  he  can  do.  Many 
of  them  gain  great  inspiration  and 
encouragement  to  go  home  and  do 
as  well  if  not  better  than  other  blind 
men  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  A 
visit  was  made  to  the  summer  home 
of  their  kind  friend,  Governor 

Moore,  at  Sea  Girt,  N.  J . 

The  blind  women  in  New  Jersey 
enjoy  a  summer  vacation  at  Rest 
Haven,  N.  Y.,  or  some  of  them  Avho 
are  members  of  the  Lranklin  Conk¬ 
lin  Club,  spend  two  weeks  at  a  most 
attractive  bungalow,  “Pot  Luck,” 
at  Manasquan,  N.  J.,  farther  down 
on  the  Jersey  Coast  than  Camp 

Happiness . Summer  sales  in 

New  Jersey  have  been  unusually 
successful  due  to  the  fact  that  two 
women  who  are  excellent  sales 
women  have  had  charge  of  them. 
One  new  plan  has  been  followed — 
that  of  having  sample  cases  of  the 
work  taken  to  private  homes  when 
a  few  neighbors  and  friends  call  to 
inspect  and  purchase  articles . 
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The  Lions  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  have 
set  a  second  blind  man  of  that  city 
up  in  a  news-stand  and  other  com¬ 
modities,  bought  by  the  passing 

public,  and  he  is  doing  well . 

The  New  Jersey  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind  held  the  first  meeting 
of  this  fiscal  year  in  September, 
1928.  Mr.  Edgar  Swan  Wiers,  of 
Montclair,  was  re-elected  President. 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Goldschmidt,  of  Upper 
Montclair,  was  elected  Secretary  of 
the  Board;  Mr.  Raymond  T.  Parrot, 
Legal  Advisor;  Dr.  E.  A.  Curtis,  of 
Newark,  Oculist.  Mr.  R.  B.  Irwin 
and  Mr.  Raymond  T.  Parrot  have 
been  reappointed  to  serve  on  the 
Board  of  Managers  for  a  term  of 
three  years  and  Mrs.  L.  V.  Hubbard, 
of  Montclair,  President  of  the  State 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  has 
been  appointed  to  serve  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Board  for  a  term  of  three 

years . A  second  Sight  Saving 

Class  was  opened  in  Paterson,  N.  J., 
in  Public  School  Number  Two  at 
the  beginning  of  this  school  year 
with  Miss  Ruth  Fisher  of  Slippery 

Rock,  Pa.,  as  teacher . The 

Executive  of  the  State  Commission 
called  a  conference  of  the  public 
school  teachers  for  touch  readers 
and  sight  saving  classes  in  Jersev 
City,  Newark  and  Paterson,  N.  J. 
Nine  of  the  ten  teachers  responded 
and  special  problems  regarding  their 
work  were  freely  discussed.  It  is 
probable  that  from  time  to  time  such 
conferences  will  be  called. 

IRECTOR  ALLEN  sends  the 
following  news  from  Perkins 
Institution:  “The  town  of  Water- 
town  had  been  plagued  all  summer 
with  infantile  paralysis,  and  in  con¬ 


sequence  had  postponed  opening 
her  public  schools.  Should  we  also 
postpone  our  opening?  No;  we  re¬ 
solved  to  begin  on  time,  but  to  limit 
our  world  for  a  while  to  our  own 
thirty-four  acres  of  diversified  ter¬ 
rain — out  of  doors  to  playgrounds, 
lawns,  gardens,  orchards  and  what 
was  going  on  in  them ;  and  indoors 
to  extend  the  use  of  living  rooms, 
reading  rooms,  dancing  floors,  swim¬ 
ming  pool  and  workshop  laboratory. 
The  reason  for  the  resolve  having 
been  explained  first  to  staff  and  sec¬ 
ondly  to  school,  the  chapel  talks  day 
by  day  described  what  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  changes  and  repairs  were  still 
going  on — such  as,  laying  a  new 
water  supply,  enlarging  the  main 
forecourt,  resurfacing  our  avenues, 
changes  in  the  turn  arounds  and  in 
the  parking  places,  additional  yard 
illumination,  replanting  at  the  gate¬ 
ways,  new  cement  footpaths,  port¬ 
able  houses  for  corrective  gymnas¬ 
tics  and  speech ;  relining  the  swim¬ 
ming  pool  with  white  ceramic  tile, 
and  reflooring  the  gymnasium  in 
maple.  Of  course  the  object  of  the 
talks  was  to  pique  everyone’s  curi¬ 
osity  to  go  s,ee  all  this  activity  and 
so  to  feel  one’s  self  still  within  a 
considerable  and  interesting  bit  of 
the  world. 

“The  open  weather  lent  itself 
mightily  to  this  end.  Groups  of 
school  children  went  on  many  a  con¬ 
ducted  excursion  about  the  grounds, 
the  Harvard  girls  assisting,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  enjoy  more  than  ever 
their  old  playground  apparatus  and 
some  new.  Many  of  the  upper 
school  boys  spent  free  hours,  even¬ 
ings  and  Saturday  afternoons  mak¬ 
ing  things  with  their  teachers  in  the 
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manual  training  shop,  and  with  the 
radios  they  had  themselves  hooked 
up  and  installed  in  their  rooms  they 
listened  to  political  speeches  and  to 
descriptions  of  college  football 
games.  The  pool  was  in  unwonted 
demand.  A  few  had  helped  pick 
fruit  and  extract  honey,  while  every¬ 
body  had  eaten  pears  to  surfeit,  for 
the  main  building  stands  in  a  pear 
orchard.  And  as  for  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  from  our  kitchen  garden  we 
ate  them  in  perhaps  unusual  quan¬ 
tities  and  varieties.  The  big  boys 
worked  their  footballs — six  of  them 
— to  the  limit,  afternoons  and  eve¬ 
nings —  seemingly  never  tiring  of 
scrimmages  and  of  intercottage 
matches ;  and  they  held  two  dances 
for  the  girls  of  the  Harvard  class. 
The  older  girls  prepared  for  and 
finally  held  their  fall  intercottage 
field  meet,  and  they  too  had  a  party 
for  the  Harvard  girls,  everyone 
dressing  up  as  a  child.  There  was 
extra  time  and  chance  to  read  and 
most  so  used  it.  Sundays  they  col¬ 
lected  as  they  pleased  outside  on 
playgrounds  and  inside  for  music 
and  sermons  by  radio,  or  they  held 
little  devotional  services  of  their 
own. 

‘‘All  this  continued  for  over  five 
weeks,  or  until  the  ban  was  lifted. 
If  there  was  grumbling,  the  office 
didn’t  hear  it.  The  teachers  were 
splendid ;  and  of  course  the  general 
spirit  of  the  whole  school  corres¬ 
ponded.  The  time  had  seemed  far 
less  long  than  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  even  to  those  who  were  ac¬ 
customed  to  leaving  the  grounds  a 
good  deal.  The  experience  had  been 
wholesome  for  the  pupils  and  a 
revelation  to  the  teachers.” 


]VjRS.  MARTHA  V.  SIMMONS 
has  been  appointed  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Youngstown  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Blind  to  succeed  Joseph 
Clunk.  The  address  of  this  Society 
has  been  changed  from  305  Wick 
Avenue  to  100-110  Bank  Building, 
Youngstown,  Ohio. 

j  AST  summer  the  Texas  School 
for  the  Blind  organized  the  first 
summer  school  for  the  adult  blind 
in  the  state  with  twelve  students, 
eight  men  and  four  women,  whose 
ages  ranged  from  twenty-eight  to 
past  fifty.  Classes  were  conducted 
in  Braille  reading  and  writing,  in¬ 
dustrial  education  and  physical 
training.  The  school  was  conducted 
for  a  period  of  eight  weeks  During 
the  next  summer  we  plan  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  school  with  the  same 
courses  as  offered  last  summer,  with 
the  addition  of  a  piano  tuning  de¬ 
partment  which  will  make  a  special 
effort  to  offer  review  courses  to 
those  tuners  who  may  return  for 

the  training . The  literary 

department  of  the  Texas  School  for 
the  Blind  received  additional 

points  of  affiliation  with  the  State 
Department  of  Education  which 
now  gives  the  school  twenty  units 
of  affiliation  which  are  recognized 
by  the  best  colleges  in  the  south. 
The  additional  credits  received  were 
in  English,  Spanish,  music,  science 

and  commercial  law . Mr. 

W.  E.  Allen,  Principal,  is  under¬ 
taking  a  scientific  reorganization  of 
the  curriculum  of  the  Texas  School 
for  the  Blind.  He  is  being  directed 
in  his  studies  by  the  Graduate 
School  of  the  University  of  Texas. 
It  is  his  purpose  to  study  the  cur- 
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riculum  contents,  time  distribution 
as  to  subjects,  and  the  problems  of 
pupil  retardation  in  our  school  as 
compared  with  other  blind  schools 
and  with  the  sighted  schools  of  this 
state . A  special  Opportu¬ 

nity  School,  with  three  teachers,  has 
been  established  which  proposes  to 
give  special  consideration  to  the 
problem  children  who  are  not  mak¬ 
ing  satisfactory  progress  in  the  reg¬ 
ular  grades  of  the  school.  Individ-* 
ual  attention  and  an  ungraded  room 
plan  are  the  principal  features  of 
this  department.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  the  teachers  to  treat  this  group 
in  the  light  of  its  capabilities  and 
to  accomplish  as  much  as  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  accomplish  with  this  group 
which  has  failed  to  make  normal 
progress  in  the  graded  classes.  At 
present  there  are  forty-five  students 
in  this  department.  We  feel  that 
this  opportunity  school  will  develop 
into  one  of  the  most  interesting  de¬ 
partments  in  our  school,  for  it  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  acceleration  of  unusu¬ 
ally  bright  pupils  and  at  the  same 
time  makes  allowance  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  differences  of  the  children. 

. The  friends  of  the  blind  in 

Texas  are  planning  to  introduce  a 
bill  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  state 
legislature  which  will  provide  for  a 

workshop  for  the  adult  blind . 

The  Texas  school  is  most  enthusi¬ 
astic  over  its  success  in  winning  the 
national  championship  in  the 
A.A.I.B. 

T  THEIR  State  Convention,  the 
Colorado  Lions  voted  that  each 
member  contribute  ten  cents,  to 
create  a  fund  with  which  to  buy 
books  for  the  blind . During 


the  month  of  November  the  blind 
boys  of  the  Colorado  School  will 
give  a  demonstration  before  the 
Lions  Club  of  Pueblo,  and  the  Or¬ 
chestra  will  appear  before  the  Den¬ 
ver  club . The  DeMolays  of 

Colorado  have  presented  to  the 
Colorado  School  a  standard  size 
movie  camera,  which  will  facilitate 
keeping  records  of  track  meets  and 
so  forth  indefinitely.  The  first  reel  is 
now  ready  for  showing  ...  A  total 
of  thirteen  poems,  music  articles 
and  editorials  were  actually  sold  by 
members  of  our  English  classes 
throughout  last  year. 

1/fR.  WALTER  MCDONALD, 
^  A  Augusta,  Georgia,  Overbrook, 
1911,  has  completed  six  years  with 
the  Public  Service  Commission  of 
Georgia  and  has  just  been  re¬ 
elected.  Mr.  McDonald  writes:  “A 
state-wide  political  campaign  is  a 
real  undertaking.  W e  have  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-one  counties  in  this 
state  and  I  visited  and  campaigned 
in  one  hundred  and  thirty,  and  also 
made  a  systematic  and  thorough 
campaign  through  the  mails.  The 
folks  were  mighty  good  to  me  and 
gave  me  a  majority  in  one  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  counties.” . 

/CONCLUDING  a  transcontin- 
^  ental  journey  which  was  broken 
at  a  number  of  points,  Superin¬ 
tendent  George  B.  Fryer  and  Mrs. 
Fryer  and  their  little  daughter, 
Roberta,  became  guests  of  The  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind  the  week  of  October 
6-13.  Superintendent  Fryer  is  head 
of  the  Shanghai  School  for  the 
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Blind  in  China.  The  visits  made 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fryer  at  the 
various  schools  en  route  from  Cali¬ 
fornia,  must  have  been  productive 
of  great  interest  and  no  little  good 
to  those  schools,  if  the  same  ex¬ 
perience  was  had  elsewhere  as  was 
that  of  the  New  York  Institute. 
Eleven  years  ago  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fryer  spent  a  month  at  the  Insti¬ 
tute  and  their  stay  was  an  inspira¬ 
tion  and  a  help  to  pupils  and  teach¬ 
ers.  The  recent  visit,  though  brief, 
was  similarly  inspirational.  The 
talks  given  by  both  Mrs.  Fryer  and 
Superintendent  Fryer  at  assembly 
were  of  deep  interest  to  the  pupils 
and  full  of  information.  From  each 
of  the  schools  they  have  taken  ex¬ 
amples  of  hand-work  back  with 
them  to  China  to  use  as  models 
of  construction  in  their  own  school. 

Superintendent  Fryer’s  father, 
who  was  Professor  of  Oriental 
Languages  in  Berkeley  University, 
died  the  last  of  June.  His  feeble 
health  was  the  occasion  of  the  visit 
of  the  family  this  summer.  They 
are  now  returning  to  China  by  way 
of  England  and  the  continent  of 
Europe,  where  they  will  spend 

some  time  en  route . The  Year- 

Book  of  the  The  New  York  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  for  1928  has  just  come  from 
the  press  and  is  a  model  of  ex¬ 
cellent  typography  and  an  interest¬ 
ing  document.  This  year  the  pam¬ 
phlet  emphasizes  the  literary  side 
of  the  Institute’s  work  and  is  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated.  The  Principal’s 
report  contains  an  interesting  his¬ 
torical  sketch,  in  which  the  work 
of  Dr.  John  D.  Russ,  first  teacher 
of  the  blind  in  the  United  States 


and  first  superintendent  of  the  In¬ 
stitute,  the  services  of  Fanny  J. 
Crosby,  most  noted  pupil  of  the 
school,  the  contributions  of  Stephen 
Babcock,  great  teacher  of  the  blind, 
and  William  Bell  Wait,  inventor, 
scholar,  educator,  are  briefly  set 
forth. 

^PHE  Superintendent  of  the  Michi- 
A  gan  Employment  Institution  for 
the  Blind  attended  the  meeting  of 
the  National  Broom  Manufacturers’ 
Association  held  October  2nd  and 
3rd  at  Mattoon,  Ill.,  and  reports  that 
several  other  superintendents  from 
various  points  of  the  country  were 
also  present.  Features  concerning 
broomcorn  and  the  manufacture  of 
brooms  were  discussed.  As  Mattoon 
is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  Illinois 
broomcorn  district,  many  of  the 
manufacturers  throughout  the 
United  States  took  the  opportunity 
of  attending  this  meeting. 

He  also  reports  that  the  Cedar 
Oil  Mop  industry  at  the  Michigan 
Employment  Institution  for  the 
Blind  is  now  progressing  more  rap¬ 
idly  than  at  first.  It  is  clean  work, 
easily  taught  and  well  adapted  for 
blind  folk.  Its  product  has  a  ready 
market  and  is  much  more  profitable 
than  the  manufacture  of  fancy  rugs, 
baskets,  etc. 

pY  E.  JONES,  for  twelve  years 
head  of  the  Central  Missouri 
School  for  the  Blind,  at  Jefferson 
City,  Missouri,  has  been  made  place¬ 
ment  agent  of  Missouri,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Jones 
commenced  work  in  his  new  posi¬ 
tion  August  first. 
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HPHE  Princess  di  Camporeale,  of 
A  Palermo,  Sicily,  paid  a  very  de¬ 
lightful  visit  to  Overbrook  on  the 
29th  of  October. 

The  Philodrama  Society  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind  is  just  what 
its  name  suggests.  It  is  a  group  of 
“drama  lovers”  whose  aims  are  to 
enjoy,  appreciate  and  further  the 
drama  at  Overbrook. 

The  club  presents  one  three  act 
play  each  year  and  several  shorter 
ones. 

Miss  Marie  King,  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  Overbrook  1925,  and  a 
recent  member  of  the  Harvard 
Course  at  Perkins  Institution,  has 
matriculated  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Miss  King  holds  a 
scholarship  from  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  also 
one  of  the  two  scholarships  founded 
for  Overbrook  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  by  Mrs.  Eckley  B. 

Coxe . The  two  graduates 

of  the  Overbrook  Home  Teachers’ 
Training  Course  secured  positions 
before  graduation  in  June,  1928. 
Miss  Rose  Casey  is  in  the  employ  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching 
Society  and  is  working  in  her  home 
town,  Scranton,  Pa.;  Miss  Antoi¬ 
nette  Strobel  of  New  Orleans,  La., 
is  employed  as  Field  Deputy  of  the 
Association  for  the  Blind,  Shreve¬ 
port,  La . Miss  Marion 

Burrows,  a  graduate  of  Overbrook, 
has  recently  been  appointed  Home 

Teacher  in  Delaware . A 

group  of  four  young  women  and  one 
young  man  are  taking  the  Home 
Teachers’  Training  Course  at  Over¬ 
brook  this  year . 


The  Old  Testament  in  Interpoint 

The  American  Bible  Society  an¬ 
nounces  that  it  is  issuing  an  inter¬ 
point  edition  of  the  Old  Testament, 
following  the  American  Standard 
Revised  Version,  in  Revised  Braille 
Grade  1  y2.  There  will  be  fifteen 
volumes  in  the  new  standard  size, 
11x11  inches.  Because  of  methods 
of  embossing  and  binding  used 
which  considerably  reduce  the  cost 
of  the  volumes,  the  Society  is  offer¬ 
ing  this  edition  to  or  for  the  blind 
at  50c.  a  volume. 

It  continues  to  supply  the  vol¬ 
umes  of  Scripture  in  other  editions 
and  systems  to  or  for  the  blind  at 
$1.00  a  volume. 

It  is  also  offering  its  present  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Small  Volume  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  Passages  at  25c.  a  copy  instead 
of  50c.  as  formerly. 

All  of  these  prices  are  consider¬ 
ably  less  than  the  cost  of  the  books 
and  are  announced  to  hold  so  long 
as  the  Society  has  funds  to  meet 
the  difference  between  the  cost  and 
the  sale  price.  Further  information 
may  be  obtained  from  the  American 
Bible  Society,  Bible  House,  Astor 
Place,  New  York. 

POSITION  WANTED 

Executive  or  instructor,  15  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  including  5  years  as  Chief  In¬ 
structor  in  Government  School  for  Dis¬ 
abled  Soldiers;  have  worked  at  bench  and 
taught  normal,  partially  sighted  and  total¬ 
ly  blinded  people  general  reed  or  willow 
work,  reseating  chairs  by  hand,  caning, 
pressed  seat,  pith  and  splint  work,  wire 
drawn  brushes,  various  kinds;  also  in¬ 
ventor  of  special  method  of  basketry  con¬ 
struction.  G.  N.  McKane,  560  Dean  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Book  News 

By  Sherman  C.  Swift* 

For  the  American  Library  Association  Committee  on  Work  with  the  Blind 


LAST  spring  Mr.  E.  E.  Allen, 
Superintendent  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind, 
brought  to  my  attention  a  recently 
published  book,  “Hors  de  Sa  Prison,” 
by  Corinne  Rocheleau  (Arbour  & 
Dupont,  Montreal;  $1.25).  At  the 
moment  I  was  not  able  to  read  this 
interesting  biography  of  a  blind 
deaf-mute,  but  have  since  done  so, 
and  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  thanking  Mr.  Allen  for  having 
been  the  means  of  adding  to  my 
store  of  special  knowledge  and  gen¬ 
eral  culture. 

As  its  title  shows,  “Hors  de  Sa 
Prison”  is  written  in  French,  and  its 
circulation  among  English-speaking 
readers  is,  therefore,  bound  to  be 
limited.  This  is  a  great  pity,  for 
it  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  and 
valuable  documents  to  be  found  in 
the  archives  of  pedagogical  science, 
clear-sighted  philanthropy,  and 
practical  Christianity.  It  is  indeed 
the  story  of  a  captive  set  free. 

In  the  Quebec  county  of  Beauce 
and  twenty-five  miles  from  its  near¬ 
est  railway  contact  lies  the  village 
of  Saint  Gedeon.  It  is  larger, 
brighter,  more  modern  now  than 
thirty  years  ago,  but  at  that  period 
it  was  from  many  practical  points 
of  view,  almost  as  remote  from  our 
world  as  one  could  well  imagine. 
The  place  had  not  been  founded,  it 
had  just  happened.  A  party  of 
French-Canadians  had  begun  a  trek 
to  the  United  States,  had  grown 
tired,  as  it  were,  at  a  certain  stage 
of  the  journey,  and  had  simply  gone 
no  farther.  Homesteads  were  hewn 


out  of  the  virgin  forests,  rough 
dwellings  erected,  and  new  families 
formed  by  unions  of  members  of  the 
company,  many,  if  not  most,  of 
whom  were  closely  or  distantly  re¬ 
lated.  Inbreeding  became  practi¬ 
cally  the  rule,  with  many  of  its  dis¬ 
tressing  consequences.  The  family 
of  Jean  Lachance  was  no  exception  ; 
he  and  his  good  wife  were  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  grandparents  who  had 
been  first  cousins.  Of  their  numer¬ 
ous  progeny  but  two,  a  boy  and  a 
girl,  survived.  The  latter,  little 
Ludivine,  was  born  in  1895,  and 
from  birth  showed  rather  weak 
sight.  This  defect  ^vas  probably 
the  result  of  some  obscure  inheri¬ 
tance  concealed  in  the  family  strain. 
The  child’s  hearing  may  also  have 
been  defective  from  the  start,  though 
her  biographer  says  nothing  defin¬ 
ite  upon  this  point.  Be  these  de¬ 
ductions  as  they  may,  both  sight 
and  hearing  were  totally  and  per¬ 
manently  lost  when  Ludivine  suf¬ 
fered  an  attack  of  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis  in  her  third  year.  To  all 
intents  and  purposes  she  never 
knew  what  sight  and  hearing  meant. 
And  yet,  are  we  sure  of  this?  In 
the  course  of  her  narrative  Miss 
Rocheleau  describes  Ludivine’s  “re¬ 
action”  on  first  learning  the  use  of 
spectacles.  She  removed  the  pair 
from  the  nose  of  her  companion, 
placed  them  upon  her  own,  opened 
and  shut  her  eyes  in  an  evident  at¬ 
tempt  to  determine  the  effect  of  the 
new  appliance,  and  then  remarked, 
“I  am  blind.”  The  immediate  ques¬ 
tion  arises:  is  the  remembrance  of 
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any  light  or  sound  perception  ever 
permanently  lost?  There  would 
seem  to  be  ground  for  believing  that 
subconsciously,  at  least,  memory 
persists  forever.  Those  who  are 
followers  of  the  newer  psychology, 
and  who  believe  that  the  subcon¬ 
scious  memory  is  infallible  and 
everlasting,  being,  in  fact,  the  key 
to  continuing  personality,  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  agreeing  with  the 
proposition  suggested :  and  Miss 
Rocheleau  seems  to  incline  to  such 
agreement.  I  may  frankly  say  that 
I,  too,  give  my  adhesion  to  the  be¬ 
lief  in  the  real  and  permanent  char¬ 
acter  of  our  memory  of  every  ex¬ 
perience  through  which  we  pass 
practically  from  the  moment  of 
birth.  It  is  a  large  subject,  how¬ 
ever — too  large  to  be  discussed  here. 
It  is  mentioned  merely  to  offer 
something  like  a  clue  to  some  of 
the  remarkable  progress  made  by 
Ludivine  Lachance  in  her  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  knowledge  of  the  physical 
world  about  her  in  the  brief  period 
during  which  she  was  under  definite 
guidance. 

Ludivine’s  home  was  a  poor  one. 
Her  parents  were  kind-hearted,  but 
illiterate  and  ignorant,  not  only  of 
letters,  but  of  many  other  things 
known  as  a  matter  of  course  by  all 
members  of  more  fortunate  commu¬ 
nities  than  was  Saint  Gedeon.  Be¬ 
sides,  they  were  compelled  to  toil 
unremittingly  to  keep  their  humble 
roof  over  their  heads.  From  the 
time  of  her  illness,  therefore,  Ludi¬ 
vine  was  left  much  alone.  She  grew 
up  almost  like  the  wild  creatures  of 
the  woods  and  fields.  Her  body  was 
clad  in  but  a  single  garment,  more 
like  a  sack  than  an  article  of  cloth¬ 


ing  ;  her  hair  knew  neither  brush 
nor  comb ;  her  nails  were  like  the 
talons  of  the  hawk.  A  small  cell¬ 
like  room  was  partitioned  off  for  her 
use  in  a  corner  of  the  kitchen :  it 
had  no  window  and  no  furniture 
but  a  straw  ticked  bed.  The  prisoner 
of  darkness  would  allow  no  other 
stick  nor  stool  in  her  dungeon  and 
broke  chair  or  table  if  such  were 
introduced.  When  air  became  a  vital 
necessity,  she  searched  out  a  crack 
in  the  outer  wall  of  the  house,  and, 
putting  her  mouth  to  it,  sucked  in 
great  draughts  of  the  refreshing  ele¬ 
ment.  She  ate  like  a  wild  animal, 
using*  her  hands  to  convey  the  food 
to  her  mouth,  and  bolting  it  without 
perceptible  mastication.  Though 
knife  and  fork  and  spoon  were 
placed  by  her  plate,  they  were  used 
by  Ludivine  only  as  signs  of  action : 
if  she  wished  a  second  helping  of 
food,  she  picked  up  these  imple¬ 
ments  and  held  them  in  her  hand ; 
if  she  desired  no  more,  she  would 
push  her  plate  and  all  else  away 
from  her. 

The  Cure  of  Saint  Gedeon  endea¬ 
voured  to  persuade  Ludivine’s  par¬ 
ents  to  send  her  to  Montreal  to  the 
School  for  Deaf-Mutes  conducted 
by  the  Sisters  of  Providence ;  but, 
suspicious  of  some  dark  design 
against  the  happiness  of  his  “petit 
chere  fille,”  Jean  Lachance  refused 
for  long  to  entertain  the  suggestion. 
The  Cure  wrote  to  the  ciumonier  of 
the  Convent  and  besought  him  to 
come  over  into  Macedonia  (Saint 
Gedeon)  and  help  him  ere  it  was 
too  late.  The  good  priest  came,  was 
touched  with  pity,  refused  to  believe 
that  Ludivine  was  past  help ;  but, 
also  failed  to  induce  the  obstinate 
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and  suspicious  parents.  On  the 
advice  of  Father  Deschamps  (the 
aumonier  or  chaplain),  two  sisters 
visited  Saint  Gedeon,  one  being 
Sister  Angelique-Marie,  afterwards 
the  teacher  and  constant  companion 
of  our  subject.  At  last  (who  could 
forever  resist  the  persuasion  of  one 
who  is  truly  angelic?)  Lachance 
yielded.  Ludivine  was  properly 
dressed  and  prepared  for  the  jour¬ 
ney  to  Montreal.  And  what  a  jour¬ 
ney  !  Fear  amounting  to  terror  at 
the  unaccustomed  contact  with  the 
train ;  screams,  struggles,  kicks, 
blows,  scratches,  paroxysms  of  fury 
and  despair.  A  night  of  repose  at 
Quebec;  a  quieter  Ludivine  in  the 
morning;  but  another  outburst  of 
animal  terror  and  rage  when  going 
on  board  the  ferry.  Another  quiet 
period,  followed  by  a  last  tempest 
when  the  vast  doors  of  the  Convent 
opened  to  receive  the  strange  ward 
and  pupil  confided  to  the  care  and 
guidance  of  those  whose  whole  life 
is  one  long  act  of  service. 

And  Ludivine  was  sixteen  years 
old.  Think  of  it,  you  who  have 
never  known  what  it  is  to  be  mewed 
up  in  perpetual  and  hopeless  silence 
and  black  darkness,  whose  jailers 
are  loving  but  terribly  ignorant  par¬ 
ents  making  the  captivity  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  more  strict,  the  chains 
a  thousand  times  more  unbearable 
.  .  .  .  through  mistaken  love.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  Ludivine  Lachance 
had  become  as  a  beast  of  the  field, 
and  that  her  little  untaught  world 
thought  her  bereft  of  reason  as  of 
sight  and  hearing?  It  is  breath- 
catching  to  realize  that  such  con¬ 
ditions  and  such  beings  are  in  our 
midst  after  two  thousand  years  of 


Christian  teaching  and  a  hundred 
years  of  scientific,  specialized  peda¬ 
gogy.  God  hasten  the  day  when  in 
every  land  upon  which  the  sun 
shines  and  in  which  the  birds  sing, 
both  law  and  public  conscience  will 
see  to  it  that  the  blind  shall  behold 
the  light  and  the  deaf  hear  the  song 
of  the  captive  set  free,  and  when  the 
dumb  shall  shout  Hosannas  in  the 
courts  of  the  temple  of  emancipa¬ 
tion. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  describe 
at  any  length  the  course  of  training 
followed  by  Ludivine  Lachance 
under  the  firm  and  enlightened 
leadership  of  Sister  Angelique- 
Marie  and  others.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  after  only  seven  short  years 
(Ludivine  entered  the  school  June 
28th,  1911,  and  died  there  April  3rd, 
1918)  the  pupil  had  passed  from  her 
initial  condition  of  complete  ignor¬ 
ance  bordering  closely  upon  idiocy, 
to  one  of  happy  usefulness,  of  cheer¬ 
ful  resignation,  of  intelligent  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of 
education,  and  the  facts  of  physical, 
mental  and  spiritual  existence :  in 
short,  Ludivine  Lachance  had 
proved  herself  to  be,  in  all  essen¬ 
tials,  a  perfectly  normal  being.  She 
would  appear  to  me  to  be  a  striking 
rebuttal  of  the  assertion  that  there 
is  a  special  psychology  of  blindness 
or  of  deafness ;  for  with  the  terrible 
handicap  of  sixteen  years  of  ignor¬ 
ance  and  practically  complete  in¬ 
tellectual  and  spiritual  abandon¬ 
ment,  this  remarkable  girl,  in  one 
brief  third  of  her  fleeting  existence, 
became  a  social  possibility.  And  when 
I  say  that,  what  more  need  be  added 
to  demonstrate  her  normality?  Pe¬ 
culiarities  she  undoubtedly  had; 
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who  has  not?  Her  psychology, 
however,  apart  from  what  it  was  by 
heredity,  was  what  it  was  made  by 
her  teachers  and  her  experiences. 
And  I  take  it  that  that  is  true  of 
most  of  us. 

Ludivine  fell  a  victim  to  the  great 
white  plague.  Though  terrified  and 
almost  prostrated  when  she  was 
first  taught  the  meaning  and  inevit¬ 
ability  of  death  and  dissolution,  she 
at  length  accepted  the  teachings  of 
Christian  religion,  entered  with 
steadfast  faith  and  unflagging  en¬ 
thusiasm  into  the  belief  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  her  church,  and  breathed  her 
last,  a  smile  of  radiant  trust  upon 
those  lips  which  had  never  formed 
articulate  sound  since  the  first  lisp- 
ings  of  her  baby  speech  silenced  and 
forgotten  with  the  world  which  had 
vanished  before  it  was  perceived 
and  understood. 

The  world  has  seen  many  in¬ 
stances  of  captives  set  free:  we  are 
all  familiar  with  the  history  of  Laura 
Bridgman,  Marie  Heurtin,  Helen 


Keller;  but  I  am  confident  that 
there  is  no  story  in  this  category 
which  can  grip  the  reader  so  firmly 
by  the  heart  strings  as  that  of  Ludi¬ 
vine  Lachance.  One  is  borne  on¬ 
ward  upon  a  full  tide  of  pity  grow¬ 
ing  into  sympathy  and  ending  in 
admiration  and  joy.  The  regenerat¬ 
ing,  normalizing  work  of  the  Soeurs 
de  La  Providence  of  Montreal  will 
ever  stand  as  a  gleaming  shrine  by 
the  wayside  of  scientific  progress, 
at  which  all  will  offer  a  prayer. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  the 
author  of  “Llors  de  Sa  Prison”  is 
herself  a  deaf-mute,  or  rather  was, 
for  I  understand  that  Miss  Roche- 
leau  now  speaks,  having  received 
instruction  from  the  same  kind  sis¬ 
ters  who  snatched  Ludivine  La¬ 
chance  from  her  deep  dungeon.  May 
I  hope  that  she  will  one  day  trans¬ 
late  her  fascinating  story  into  Eng¬ 
lish,  so  that  none  in  America  or  in 
Great  Britain  may  be  deprived  of 
the  pleasure  and  profit  which  I  my¬ 
self  have  enjoyed. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Inc. 

GRAND  CENTRAL  PALACE 
125  East  46th  Street,  New  York  City 

Date  . 

I  wish  to  become  a  member  of  the  Foundation  paying  $ .  per  annum 

Name . . 

Business  Address  . 

Residence  Address . 

Contributing  . $10  per  annum  Patron  . $100  to  $500  per  annum 

Associate  . $25  per  annum  Life  .  $1,000 

Sustaining  . $50  per  annum  Founder  . $10,000 

Benefactor . $1,000  or  more  per  annum 

If  you  cannot  become  a  member  of  the  Foundation  such  contributions  as  you  offer  will  be 
gratefully  received. 

Memberships  of  $10  or  more  per  year  include  $2.00  subscription  for  the  “Outlook  for  the 
Blind”  for  one  year. 
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The  Booklist  of  Braille  Books 

GRADE  ONE-AND-A-HALF 

Compiled  by 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

This  list  includes  all  the  books  published  in  Braille,  Grade  One-and-a- 
half,  which  have  been  issued  since  September,  1928. 

The  publishing  houses  from  which  the  books  may  be  purchased  are 
indicated  by  initial  letters  following  each  title  and  are  as  follows : 

H.M.P.  Howe  Memorial  Press,  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

H.P.S.  Howe  Publishing  Society  for  the  Blind,  3111  Euclid  Avenue, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

P.P.S.  Pax  Publishing  Society,  Logansport,  Indiana. 

U.B.P.  Universal  Braille  Press,  739  North  Vermont  Ave.,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

C.P.H.  Clovernook  Printing  House,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 

BOOKS  AVAILABLE,  DECEMBER,  1928 

Blaisdell,  Mary  Frances.  Pine  Tree  Playmates.  89p.  cl925.  Full  spelling.  $1.10. 

Benjamin  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  Chicago.  H.M.P. 

Burnham,  Julia  E.  Contractions  by  Easy  Steps.  40p.  $.50.  H.M.P. 

Cather,  Willa.  Youth  and  the  Bright  Medusa.  2v.  388p.  cl920.  $7.00.  Alfred 

Knopf,  N.  Y.  U.B.P. 

Dawson,  Coningsby.  The  Seventh  Christmas.  29p.  cl916-1917.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co., 
N.  Y.  C.P.H. 

Duncan,  Norman.  Billy  Topsail.  Part  2.  2v.  193p.  $3.80.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 
H.P.S. 

Galsworthy,  John.  Swan  Song.  3v.  636p.  cl928.  $9.75.  Curtis  Publishing  Co. 
U.B.P. 

Gibbs,  A.  Hamilton.  Soundings.  5v.  539p.  $7.20.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  H.P.S. 

Guiterman,  Arthur,  and  various  other  authors.  Sir  Cleggs  and  His  Gift,  and  other 
stories.  102p.  $2.00.  Century  Co.  H.P.S. 

Gulick,  Dr.  Luther  R.  The  Dynamic  of  Manhood.  152p.  cl917.  $3.00.  Association 

Pub.,  N.  Y.  U.B.P. 

Lamprey,  L.  In  the  Days  of  the  Guild.  2v.  229p.  $4.25.  Fred  Stokes  Co.  H.P.S. 
Macauley,  Rose.  As  Told  by  an  Idiot.  3v.  540p.  cl923.  $9.50.  Boni  &  Liveright, 
N.  Y.  U.B.P. 

Nicholson,  Meredith.  Lady  Larkspur.  2v.  195p.  cl928.  $8.25.  Chas.  Scribner’s 

Sons.  P.P.S. 

Pyle,  Howard,  and  various  authors.  Folk  Tales — Where  to  Lay  the  Blame,  and 
various  other  stories.  120p.  $2.25.  H.P.S. 

Richmond,  Grace.  On  Christmas  Day  in  the  Morning  and  On  Christmas  Day  in 
the  Evening.  76p.  cl910.  Doubleday  Page.  C.P.H. 

Rowe,  Dorothy.  Rabbit  Lantern.  128p.  $2.30.  Macmillan  Co.,  N.  Y.  H.P.S. 
Shetter,  Stella  C.  Early  Candlelight  Stories.  2v.  199p.  $3.85.  McNally  &  Co. 

H  P  S 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis.  The  Pavilion  on  the  Links.  120p.  cl905-1922-1924-1925. 

$2.75.  Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons,  N.  Y.  U.B.P. 

Thomsen,  Gudrun  Thorne.  East  o’  the  Sun  and  West  o’  the  Moon.  2v.  150p. 

$3.20.  Row  Peterson  &  Co.  H.P.S. 

Trench,  Richard,  and  Chenevix,  D.D.  On  the  Lessons  in  Proverbs.  2v.  198p. 

cl866.  $2.50.  W.  C.  Widdleton,  N.  Y.  H.M.P. 

Various  Authors.  Animal  Stories.  2v.  204p.  $3.95.  H.P.S. 

....Biography  for  Boys.  66p.  $1.60.  H.P.S. 

....Older  Girls’  Stories.  2v.  198p.  $3.90.  H.P.S. 

....Stories  for  Girls.  122p.  $2.25.  H.P.S. 

Wilder,  Thornton  Niven.  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey.  2v.  186p.  $2.45.  Albert  St 

Charles  Boni,  N.  Y.  H.P.S. 
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Sight-Saving  Class  Courses 

Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  asso¬ 
ciate  director  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness,  reports  that  sight-saving  class 
courses  presented  at  universities  in 
cooperation  with  the  National  So¬ 
ciety  have  been  so  successful  that 
courses  for  next  year  are  already 
being  planned  by  the  university 
officials  and  the  Society.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California,  Chi¬ 
cago  University  and  the  University 
of  Cincinnati  have  conducted  such 
summer  sessions  of  sight-saving 
classes. 


Election  of  Officers 

The  New  York  State  Federation 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  held  its 
annual  meeting  in  Albany,  Novem¬ 
ber  9th  and  10th.  Peter  J.  Salmon 
was  elected  president;  Miss  Edna 
Stainton,  vice-president;  Frank  L. 
Frost,  treasurer;  and  Mrs.  Ella  Har¬ 
rison,  secretary.  Many  matters  of 
importance  were  discussed  and  it 
was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that 
industrial  work  in  the  State  of  New 
York  should  be  standardized.  It 
was  also  agreed  that  more  private 
houses  for  the  aged  and  infirm  blind 
should  be  provided. 


FORM  FOR  BEQUEST 


I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  125  East  Forty- 
sixth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  the  sum  of 

. Dollars  to 

the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 


(Signature) 


(Address) 


The  Principal  Founder  of  Perkins  Institution 

IN  1826  a  young  physician  of  Boston  returned  from  his  medical  studies 
in  Paris,  resolved  to  make  provision  for  the  blind  at  home  correspond¬ 
ing  to  that  which  he  had  seen  and  repeatedly  examined  abroad.  If  such 
instruction  could  succeed  in  France  there  seemed  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  equally  successful  in  America.  Blind  children  of  the  United 
States  would  not  turn  out  less  susceptible,  their  neighbors  would  not  be 
less  concerned  for  them,  and  the  situation  might  prove  more  favorable  than 
in  Europe.  It  was  a  great  purpose,  a  great  hope. 

The  young  physician  was  John  D.  Fisher,  and  to  him,  if  to  anyone, 
belongs  the  signal  distinction  of  having  founded  the  Massachusetts  school. 

By  1828  he  had  interested  fellow-townsmen  in  his  plans;  and  early  in  1829 
a  meeting  was  called  to  take  action.  He  then  made  an  address  setting  forth 
the  character  of  the  books  required  by  the  blind,  the  methods  ot  teaching 
and  of  the  hand  training  to  be  employed  in  their  behalf.  A  committee 
appointed  to  consider  establishing  an  institution  reported  within  ten  days 
a  resolution  in  favor  of  the  enterprise ;  and  after  another  address  from  Dr. 
Fisher  a  strong  committee  was  named  to  obtain  an  act  of  incorporation, 
which  passed  the  Legislature  without  debate,  establishing  “The  New  Eng¬ 
land  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  for  the  purpose  of  educating  blind  persons,” 
dated  March  2,  1829.  A  pamphlet  in  explanation  of  the  scheme,  calling  for 
contributions  in  its  favor,  was  immediately  issued.  The  Corporation  under 
the  Act  met,  framed  its  by-laws,  and  in  1830  chose  its  first  officers,  with 
John  D.  Fisher  at  the  head  of  the  trustees.  Another  trustee,  William  H. 
Prescott,  the  future  historian,  himself  partially  blind,  published  an  article 
on  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  in  the  North  American  Review  for  July, 

1830.  At  that  time  the  blind  were  generally  thought  incapable  to  a  great 
degree  of  really  effective  training,  and  utterly  incapable  of  self-instruction 
or  self-support.  They  appeared  to  be  a  peculiarly  afflicted  class,  shut  out 
from  every  enjoyment  which  sight  can  give  and,  harder  still,  from  every 
exertion  to  which  sight  was  considered  indispensable.  The  more  they  were 
taught,  it  was  commonly  supposed,  the  graver  became  their  lot,  for  they 
would  the  better  understand  its  limitations  and  sink  beneath  the  growing 
darkness  in  which  they  would  feel  themselves  wrapped  more  and  more. 
Prescott’s  article  was  a  plea  for  a  more  cheerful  view.  Fisher  probably 
asked  him  to  write  it,  and  supplied  him  with  much  of  the  material  needed 
for  it.  The  article  must  have  given  a  quickening  impulse  to  a  cause  as 
yet  but  nominally  set  forth.  It  stands  out  as  a  striking  landmark  in  the 
history  of  the  cause. 

No  writings,  however,  could  accomplish  what  was  to  be  done.  Action, 
resolute  and  able  action,  alone  could  give  the  needed  impetus  to  a  movement 
so  original.  Not  the  least,  nay,  the  greatest,  of  Dr.  Fisher’s  services  was 
the  enlistment  in  1831  of  another  young  physician  of  Boston  in  his  under¬ 
taking.  This  was  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  who  directed  it  for  forty-four  years. 

Dr.  Howe  at  once  went  to  Europe  to  study  the  work  already  accom¬ 
plished  there.  Returning  in  July  of  the  following  year,  he  assembled  his 
first  class  of  blind  children  in  August,  1832.  Dr.  Fisher  must  have  been 
content.  He  continued  a  trustee  until  his  death  in  1850.  During  a  year 
when  Dr.  Howe  was  absent,  he  took  charge,  and  wrote  the  twelfth  annual 
report  in  which  “its  present  condition”  is  described  to  be  “such  as  to  carry 
out  in  all  respects  the  desires  of  its  benevolent  founders.” 

(Condensed  from  an  article  by  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  formerly  President  of  the 
Corporation  of  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind.) 


American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

Nation-Wide  Service 


Educational  Weeks  for  the  Blind 

The  following  letters  which  have 
been  addressed  to  the  President  of 
the  Foundation  directly  after  the 
presentation  of  a  Week  for  the 
Blind  indicate  the  significance  of 
these  efforts : 

PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION 
FOR  THE  BLIND 
Scranton,  Pa. 

January  23,  1929. 
Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  President, 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 
125  East  46th  Street, 

New  York  City,  New  York. 

Dear  Air.  Migel  : 

My  main  purpose  in  dropping  you  this 
line  is  to  say  that  our  association  fully  ap¬ 
preciates  the  work  that  was  heretofore  done 
by  your  Foundation.  What  I  want  to  sug¬ 
gest  is  that  if  the  work  had  been  left  with¬ 
out  your  following  it  up,  the  work  hereto¬ 
fore  done  would  have  been  of  little  avail. 
The  coming  of  the  Foundation  representa¬ 
tive  at  this  time  cultivated  the  seeds  hereto¬ 
fore  planted.  Not  only  so,  but  I  am  very 
sure  that  if  you  could  have  a  representative 
with  us  again  next  year  it  will  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  thing.  I  say  this  because  of  my  long 
experience  with  the  Association  for  the 
Blind.  We  have  been  under  handicaps  which 
I  do  not  need  to  write  about  and  it  has 
been  most  difficult  to  interest  our  public. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  the  next  “Blind 
Week”  with  special  anticipation. 

Let  me  repeat  the  suggestion  which  above 
may  not  have  been  very  clearly  stated,  to 
wit,  that  we  will  need  follow-up  work  for 
a  couple  of  years  to  get  squarely  on  our 
feet.  Without  knowing  much  about  other 
sections,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  may  be 
true  with  other  communities  as  well  as  our 
own. 

Thanking  you  for  your  interest  in  our 
work, 

(Signed)  L.  A.  Watres. 


CITY  OF  NEW  ORLEANS 

December  21st,  1928. 

Air.  M.  C.  Migel,  President, 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 

125  East  46th  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Migel : — 

Work  for  the  Blind  has  been  carried  on 
in  our  city  for  nine  years,  but  not  until 
New  Orleans  Second  Educational  Week  for 
the  Blind  has  there  ever  been  such  a  mani¬ 
festation  of  public  interest. 

As  Mayor  of  our  beautiful  city  and  one 
who  has  the  advancement  of  the  blind  very 
close  to  his  heart,  I  hasten  to  send  you  many 
thanks  and  sincere  gratitude  for  this  splen¬ 
did  piece  of  work  your  Foundation  has  or¬ 
ganized.  There  could  be  no  finer  contri¬ 
bution  to  this  country  in  building  up  the 
wonderful  cause  than  to  have  Helen  Keller 
and  your  Foundation  workers  render  such 
unique  service  to  our  American  people. 

I  am  most  interested  in  the  program  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and 
trust  its  work  will  be  carried  forward  in 
every  state  in  the  Union. 

Gratefully  yours, 

(Signed)  A.  J.  O’Keefe,  Mayor. 

Assistance  Given  to  New 
Placement  Agents 

Conferences  have  been  held  with 
new  placement  agents  in  Provi¬ 
dence,  Rhode  Island,  and  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  relative  to  placement 
work  for  blind  people  in  need  of 
employment.  This  is  a  new  activity 
of  the  Foundation  and  is  a  work 
which  is  developing  rapidly,  and 
promises  much  for  the  future.  The 
importance  of  finding  positions  for 
sightless  persons  cannot  be  over¬ 
emphasized. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
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The  Captain  Brown  Medal 

We  take  pleasure  in  announcing 
the  establishment  by  a  friend  of  the 
Foundation  of  the  Captain  Charles 
W.  Brown  Medal  to  be  awarded  to 
students  holding  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  scholarships. 
This  medal  will  be  awarded  to  a 
scholarship  student  doing  conspicu¬ 
ously  good  work  in  a  course  of 
training*  made  possible  by  a  Founda¬ 
tion  scholarship. 

All  the  conditions  of  the  award 
have  not  yet  been  decided  but  it 
is  probable  that  the  medal  will  be 
given  upon  the  completion  of  a 
course  of  training,  and  will  be  based 
upon  accomplishments  achieved  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  period  over  which 
the  scholarship  has  been  held. 

The  medal  has  been  given  in 
memory  of  Captain  Brown,  a  former 
trustee  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  who,  prior  to  his 
death  last  year,  maintained  two  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  scholarships;  one  of  these  was 
in  his  own  name,  and  the  other  in 
the  name  of  Mrs.  Brown. 

Further  details  regarding  this 
medal  will  be  announced  later. 

One  Fare  Concession  Won 

Arrangements  have  now  been  com¬ 
pleted  with  a  number  of  railroad 
companies  to  carry  a  blind  person 
and  his  guide  for  one  fare  “when  the 
financial  condition  of  the  applicant 
merits  this  concession.”  The  grant¬ 
ing  of  this  privilege  is  the  culmina¬ 
tion  of  more  than  two  years’  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Foundation  and 
other  friends  of  the  blind. 


Many  of  our  readers  will  remem¬ 
ber  that  in  1924,  the  Foundation 
made  an  active  effort  in  support  of 
the  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
Schall  designed  to  permit  the  rail¬ 
roads  to  carry  a  blind  person  and 
his  guide  for  one  fare.  As  this  bill 
was  never  reported  out  of  Commit¬ 
tee  a  similar  bill  was  drafted  for  the 
next  session  and  in  1926,  Mr.  Schall 
having  been  meanwhile  elected  to 
the  Senate,  it  was  introduced  by 
Senator  Wadsworth  in  the  Senate 
and  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Newton. 

Friends  of  the  blind  all  over  the 
country  did  everything  they  could 
to  co-operate  with  the  Foundation 
in  securing  the  passage  of  this  bill 
and  Senator  Schall  was  especially 
active  in  its  support.  The  bill  finally 
passed  in  March,  1927. 

As  this  law  only  removed  the 
restriction  which  prohibited  rail¬ 
roads  from  extending  such  conces¬ 
sions,  it  then  remained  to  induce 
the  railroad  companies  to  put  the 
one-fare  privilege  into  effect.  The 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  was  the  first  line 
to  extend  this  privilege  to  the  blind. 
This  was  done  on  condition  that  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
would  vouch  for  all  applicants  and 
act  as  agent  for  handling  such 
transportation. 

In  January,  1929,  a  number  of 
other  railroads  (listed  on  page  51) 
arranged  to  extend  the  one-fare 
privilege  to  blind  persons  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Foundation.  The 
details  of  the  procedure  by  which 
the  reduction  rates  may  be  obtained 
may  be  found  on  page  47  of  this  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Outlook,  together  with 
further  information  about  the  bill. 


Trustee  of  the  Foundation 


Otis  W.  Caldwell 


Doctor  otis  william  cald- 

WELL,  Director  of  the  Institute  of 
School  Experimentation,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  has  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind. 

Doctor  Caldwell’s  interest  in  education 
originated  in  rural  schools  and  has  car¬ 
ried  him  into  different  types  of  educa¬ 
tional  institutions,  including  high  schools, 
a  state  teachers  college,  the  Universit}' 
ot  Chicago,  and  Columbia  University. 

His  ideas  regarding  the  education  of 
young  people  led  to  his  selection  as  the 
founder  of  The  Lincoln  School  of  Teach¬ 
ers  College  in  New  York  City  in  1917. 
Lie  was  the  director  of  that  experimental 
school  throughout  its  first  ten  years.  The 
Institute  of  School  Experimentation  has 
just  moved  into  a  new  building  erected 
by  funds  which  were  contributed  by  the 


parents  of  children  who  had  been  pupils 
of  The  Lincoln  School.  This  fund  of 
$400,000  was  raised  in  appreciation  of 
the  co-operation  between  the  School  and 
parents  in  the  education  of  the  pupils  of 
The  Lincoln  School.  Three  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  parents  made  subscriptions  in 
their  efforts  to  insure  the  continuance  of 
the  kind  of  educational  work  that  had  been 
developed.  This  is  a  most  unusual  tribute 
to  experimental  education,  and  such  a 
thing  has  not  occurred  before  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  American  education. 

Doctor  Caldwell  is  sought  as  a  con¬ 
sultant  in  many  educational  matters  which 
will  now  include  the  education  of  the 
blind.  His  interest  is  in  science  applied 
to  education  along  basic  as  well  as  pro¬ 
gressive  lines. 

Besides  many  contributions  to  journals 
of  science  and  of  education,  Doctor  Cald¬ 
well  is  the  author  of  more  than  a  dozen 
books. 


Some  Advantages  Offered  Children  in  Day  School 
Classes  for  the  Blind  in  the  Public  Schools 

By  George  F.  Meyer  * 

Supervisor,  Sight  Saving  and  Braille,  Board  of  Education,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


ull/TR.  A - ,  I  am  so  thankful 

IV I  we  can  now  keep  our  little 
girl  at  home,  without  de¬ 
priving  her  of  the  opportunities  of 
an  education.”  These  were  the 
words  of  a  devoted  father  who  thus 
prefaced  his  expression  of  appre¬ 
ciation  to  the  superintendent  of  a 
school  system,  who  had  just  secured 
the  establishment  of  day  school 
classes  for  the  blind  in  his  schools. 
He  may  or  may  not  have  realized 
that  there  were  other  advantages 
growing  out  of  the  education  of  a 
blind  child  in  his  home  community. 
To  that  father,  however,  the  out¬ 
standing  advantage  of  the  new  class 
for  his  daughter  lay  in  the  fact  that 
the  child  would  not  now  have  to 
be  separated  from  her  parents.  So 
to  most  people  this  is  the  one  great 
advantage  of  educating  the  blind 
child  at  home,  and  this  advantage 
is  quite  sufficient  to  fully  commend 
the  plan  in  the  minds  of  most  peo¬ 
ple.  The  desire  to  maintain  family 
integrity  and  to  keep  those  we  love 
near  us  is  so  instinctive  as  to  elicit 
a  sympathetic  response  from  every 
heart.  Hence,  the  point  scarcely  re¬ 
quires  elaboration  here.  But  there 
are  other  advantages  in  such  a  plan 
of  education  which  appeal  quite  as 
much  to  the  head  as  to  the  heart, 
and  it  is  to  these  that  I  shall  devote 
the  paragraphs  which  follow. 

The  lay  reader  may  be  interested 
to  know  that  up  to  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century,  there  was 
only  one  recognized  plan  for  the 


education  of  blind  children,  namely, 
the  residential  school  plan.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  plan  of  education,  all 
blind  children  in  a  given  area  (usu¬ 
ally  a  state)  are  brought  together 
at  a  central  institution,  there  to  be 
maintained  at  state  expense  during 
nine  months  of  each  year,  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  instruction.  In  1900  the 
first  day  school  class  for  the  blind 
was  established  in  the  Chicago  pub¬ 
lic  school  system.  Since  that  time, 
the  number  has  gradually  increased 
until  now,  nearly  a  score  of  com¬ 
munities  throughout  the  country 
offer  educational  opportunities  to 
these  children. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  unfamil¬ 
iar  with  the  way  in  which  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  blind  children  is  conducted 
in  the  public  schools,  a  brief  resume 
of  the  plan  in  general  operation  may 
be  helpful. 

One  or  more  schools  strategically 
located,  as  to  transportation,  etc., 
are  designated  as  centers  for  the 
education  of  such  children.  A  suit¬ 
able  room  centrally  located  is  set 
aside  for  their  exclusive  use,  and 
equipped  to  meet  their  needs.  A 
teacher,  usually  of  superior  merit, 
is  placed  in  charge  of  a  class  of 
from  seven  to  nine  blind  pupils. 
These  children  are  assigned  to  their 
respective  grade  classrooms,  and 
attend  the  regular  grade  classes  for 
that  portion  of  their  work  in  which 
they  can  profitably  participate.  In¬ 
struction  in  reading  and  writing 
Braille,  in  handwork,  in  typewriting 
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(to  this  the  child  is  introduced  as 
soon  as  practicable),  and  sometimes 
in  arithmetic,  together  with  all 
preparation  and  adaptation  of  sub¬ 
ject  matter,  is  carried  on  under  the 
direction  of  the  Braille  teacher. 
Special  instruction  in  various  types 
of  music  (particularly  instrument¬ 
al),  in  manual  training  and  in  do¬ 
mestic  arts  is  offered  in  some  sys¬ 
tems. 

In  the  high  school  the  work  is 
carried  on  according  to  much  the 
same  principle  as  in  the  grades,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  pupil  is  thrown  more 
and  more  on  his  own  resources  in 
the  preparation  and  conduct  of  his 
work. 

Frequent  home  visits,  sometimes 
by  trained  teachers  or  social  work¬ 
ers,  assist  the  family  in  meeting 
those  needs  which  only  the  family 
can  meet.  Some  systems  carry  on 
special  summer  school  classes,  to 
broaden  the  educational  horizon  of 
these  children,  and  to  furnish  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  training  for  which  suf¬ 
ficient  time  and  opportunity  may 
not  be  available  during  the  regular 
school  year. 

While  the  advantages  of  this  type 
of  education  may  be  classified  un¬ 
der  various  heads  and  in  various 
ways,  I  have  chosen  to  consider 
them,  first,  as  those  which  naturally 
group  themselves  around  family 
life ;  second,  those  which  group 
themselves  about  community  par¬ 
ticipation  ;  third,  those  which  have 
to  do  with  vocational  inspiration 
and  choice;  fourth,  purely  educa¬ 
tional  advantages ;  and  fifth,  certain 
broad  social  advantages. 

Authorities  have  agreed  that  the 
wholesome  home  is  the  ideal  place 
for  the  rearing  of  children.  If  this 


be  true  of  the  child  who  is  pos¬ 
sessed  of  all  his  faculties,  it  should 
be  even  more  essential  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  blind  child.  When  I 
refer  to  the  home,  I  do  not  mean 
merely  the  influence  of  mother  and 
father,  and  the  guiding  care  which 
they  may  or  may  not  exercise  over 
the  growing  child,  but  I  mean  that 
combination  of  both  tangible  and 
intangible  elements,  which  go  into 
the  life  of  the  child  and  make  him 
what  he  is. 

From  the  economic  aspect  the 
blind  child  who  grows  up  in  a  nor¬ 
mal  home,  if  the  income  be  small, 
as  it  usually  is,  learns  the  value  of 
a  dollar  in  a  way  which  could  not 
be  instilled  through  a  thousand  lec¬ 
tures,  or  through  any  regulation  of 
personal  expenditures.  He  learns  it 
from  the  parental  paycheck  which 
must  be  stretched  to  the  breaking 
point,  from  the  modest  dwelling 
Avhich  is  his  home,  from  the  meals 
which  must  be  carefully  planned  to 
fill  several  hungry  mouths,  from 
care  of  clothing  which  must  be 
made  to  last,  and  from  all  the  other 
sacrifices  in  which  he  must  join  the 
family  to  make  both  ends  meet. 
This  situation  is  not  something  to 
be  viewed  from  the  sidelines  as  a 
visitor  for  three  months  during  the 
summer,  to  be  the  object  of  unfa¬ 
vorable  comparison  with  conditions 
elsewhere,  perhaps  infinitely  better 
from  the  physical  standpoint;  but  it 
is  an  impression  which,  by  reason 
of  its  daily  repetition,  leaves  its 
mark  in  the  mind  of  the  child.  Fie 
grows  up  like  his  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters,  to  know  the  parental  sacrifices 
which  must  be  made  in  his  behalf 
and  which  he  must  share  when  pos¬ 
sible. 
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From  the  moral  and  religious 
standpoint,  he  comes  by  impercep¬ 
tible  degrees  into  the  heritage  which 
only  the  home  can  transmit  from 
parent  to  child.  His  conceptions  of 
sex  relationships  come  about  in  a 
perfectly  normal  way,  and  are  likely 
to  be  free  from  the  distortions  which 
result  from  unnatural  and  more  or 
less  continuous  segregation  of  the 
sexes. 

The  child’s  social  status  in  the 
family  is  in  almost  every  instance 
a  perfectly  normal  one.  I  have 
found  this  to  be  particularly  true  in 
the  case  of  the  girls.  This  is  es¬ 
pecially  fortunate,  since  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  recognized  that  in  after  life 
a  great  many  of  our  girls  are  likely 
to  be  most  happy  in  the  home.  In 
practically  every  instance  of  pinched 
economic  circumstances  our  blind 
girls  have  proven  a  great  assistance 
in  the  work  of  the  family,  a  fact 
which  is  not  only  a  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  them,  but  one  which  paves 
the  way  for  their  continued  happi¬ 
ness  in  their  later  life  adjustment 
in  the  home  circle. 

Important,  too,  are  the  ties  of  blood 
and  friendship  which  are  strength¬ 
ened  both  within  the  family  itself,  and 
friendships  which  are  developed 
outside  the  home.  These  ties  of 
family  and  friends  are  likely  to 
mean  much  in  the  future  social  and 
economic  life  of  the  individual,  their 
value  depending  upon  the  stability 
of  the  family  itself  and  its  social 
status  in  the  community. 

There  is  even  a  vocational  aspect 
to  the  home  life.  As  our  children 
see  the  varied  activities  in  which 
members  of  the  family  engage,  they 
are  likely  to  think  much  more  fre¬ 
quently  of  what  they  themselves 


will  do  when  the  time  comes,  to 
bring  in  those  dollars  that  mean  so 
much  to  the  family.  This  assists 
in  furnishing  the  urge  to  energetic 
application  which  is  so  often  lack¬ 
ing  in  our  blind  people  at  the  out¬ 
set  of  their  economic  careers. 

And  so  the  advantages  that  re¬ 
sult  from  normal  family  life  are  not 
one  or  two,  but  many,  varied,  and 
complex.  The  purely  physical  attri¬ 
butes  of  home  life  are  sometimes, 
though  not  always,  improved  by 
withdrawing  the  child,  but  when 
this  physical  improvement  must 
come  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  other 
things  which  go  to  make  up  home, 
character,  and  permanent  life  con¬ 
tacts,  such  a  withdrawal  from  home 
may  even  be  tragic  in  its  results. 
Too  often  children  are  withdrawn 
from  home  at  the  beginning  of 
their  school  careers  against  the  in¬ 
effectual  protestations  of  the  family, 
only  to  find  that  their  continued  ab¬ 
sence,  first  painful,  later  convenient, 
has  made  their  return  an  unwel¬ 
come  hardship  to  both  child  and 
family. 

There  is,  admittedly,  no  greater 
socializing  influence  within  the  com¬ 
munity  than  the  public  school.  As 
part  of  the  public  school  system, 
the  blind  child  is  directly  affected 
by  all  its  influences.  The  socializ¬ 
ing  activities  in  the  school  in  which 
the  blind  child  participates  directly, 
might  logically  form  the  basis  for 
an  extended  article.  Four-square 
clubs,  school  police  forces,  student 
councils,  grade-room  government, 
Hi-Y  clubs,  student  publications, 
athletics,  debating  contests,  music 
contests,  school  assemblies  —  all 
these  are  illustrative  of  the  part  he 
takes  in  the  social  life  of  the  school. 
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This  list  gives  some  idea  of  how 
numerous  and  varied  they  may  be, 
and  how  wide  and  far-reaching  is 
their  influence  both  upon  the  blind 
child  and  those  about  him. 

Nor  are  the  socializing  activities 
of  the  school  the  only  ones  which 
bring  the  child  without  sight  in 
closer  contact  with  the  community 
and  strengthen  the  ties  between  him 
and  its  sighted  members.  The  part 
he  takes  in  promoting  the  Commu¬ 
nity  Chest,  the  Junior  Red  Cross, 
the  Scout  and  Y.M.C.A.  activities, 
the  activities  of  the  Park  Board, 
such  as  community  sings,  pageants, 
sports,  etc.,  radio  contests  of  vari¬ 
ous  types  —  all  these  things  make 
him  feel  that  he  is  a  normal  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  community,  taking  a  nor¬ 
mal  part  in  each,  and  giving  and 
getting  the  benefits  which  are  a  part 
of  such  participation.  These  are  not 
activities  which  are  given  artificial 
.  stimulus  of  one  kind  or  another,  or 
which  are  viewed  with  interest  from 
afar,  but  they  are  made  a  vital  liv¬ 
ing  part  of  the  daily  life  of  the 
child,  affecting  him  just  as  they  af¬ 
fect  his  neighbors  and  friends.  May 
I  hasten  to  add  that  the  activities 
mentioned  are  not  hypothetical,  but 
are  selected  from  those  in  which  our 
pupils  have  actually  participated.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  (and  this  is 
important)  that  these  activities  have 
all  resulted  from  the  individual  ini¬ 
tiative  of  the  children,  and  not  from 
any  undue  urgings  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  or  school  authorities — 
one  of  the  most  concrete  evidences 
of  the  contagion  of  community 
spirit. 

Apart  from  the  learning  of  an 
occupation,  there  is  much  which 


goes  into  vocational  preparation, 
which  is  of  an  intangible  character. 
In  the  life  about  him  the  blind  child 
in  the  public  schools  is  daily  sub¬ 
jected  to  influences  which  mean 
much  to  him  vocationally. 

As  mentioned  before,  the  econo¬ 
mic  pressure,  which  is  all  too  uni¬ 
versal  in  the  home,  is  a  constant 
goad  to  his  realization  that  he  must 
some  day  earn  as  do  those  about 
him.  The  fact  that  his  brother  gets 
a  job  makes  him  want  one.  The 
fact  that  all  the  rest  of  the  boys 
and  girls  are  working  during  the 
summer  vacation  makes  him  feel 
that  he  should  do  something. 

One  of  my  boys,  of  whom  I  least 
expected  it,  was  so  stimulated  by 
the  example  of  those  about  him  that, 
the  summer  following  his  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  eighth  grade,  he  earned 
more  than  sufficient  to  buy  his 
clothes.  The  next  summer  he  did 
even  better,  while  the  business  ex¬ 
perience,  the  sagacity  for  business 
detail,  and  the  self-confidence  he 
acquired  were  invaluable.  The  mar¬ 
vel  in  this  case  lay  not  in  the  fact 
that  the  boy  worked  during  the 
summer  vacation  (most  of  our  older 
boys  do  this),  but  that  a  boy  of 
his  type  and  temperament  should 
be  so  stimulated. 

The  meaning  of  competition  has 
a  deep  vocational  significance.  In 
his  daily  class  work  the  child  learns 
the  lesson  of  competition  with 
sighted  individuals  of  his  own  age, 
grade,  and  intellectual  power  —  a 
competition  devoid  of  favoritism, 
which  stimulates  a  self-confidence 
that  is  difficult  to  develop  in  any 
other  way.  When  he  earns  an  A, 
he  knows  he  has  deserved  it,  just 
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as  truly  as  he  knows  he  has  de¬ 
served  the  D,  which  may  be  his  on 
another  occasion. 

With  the  freedom  which  comes 
from  ordinary  home  life,  the  boy  or 
girl  who  earnestly  thinks  along  vo¬ 
cational  lines,  has  the  opportunity 
for  observation  and  consultation 
which  cannot  be  afforded  to  the 
child  away  from  home.  He  makes 
contacts  with  friends  or  persons  he 
hears  about  in  various  fields  of  en¬ 
deavor,  and  gains  from  them  dis¬ 
couragement  or  stimulus,  as  circum¬ 
stances  warrant. 

He  may  even  gain  informal  ex¬ 
posure  to  his  chosen  field,  as  did 
one  of  our  boys  who  has  completed 
his  schooling,  and  is  now  studying 
for  the  ministry.  He  thought  long 
and  intensely  over  the  possibilities 
of  entering  this  field,  and  the  inspir¬ 
ation  he  received  from  contacts  pro¬ 
vided  in  his  home  community  were 
very  largely  responsible  for  his  in¬ 
terest  in  this  profession,  and  will 
doubtless  prove  a  determining  fac¬ 
tor  in  his  success.  Through  one  of 
these  contacts,  he  is  now  assisting 
one  of  his  ministerial  acquaintances, 
thereby  gaining  first-hand  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  field  during  his  training- 
period.  I  should  like  to  give  further 
instances  of  this  aspect,  but  space 
does  not  permit. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant,  and  at  the  same  time  the  least 
tangible  aid  to  success  in  a  voca¬ 
tion,  is  the  ability  to  adjust  himself 
to  ever-varying  conditions.  In  the 
case  of  the  blind,  the  problems  of 
adjustment  are  even  more  complex 
than  those  of  the  sighted. 

Although  deprived  of  his  vision, 
his  greatest  asset  and  aid  in  the 
process  of  adjustment,  yet  the  blind 


individual  must  be  even  more  ver¬ 
satile  in  his  adaptation  to  things 
about  him  than  his  more  fortunate 
sighted  brother.  Obviously  one  of 
the  greatest  training  factors  in  the 
making  of  adjustments  is  the  con¬ 
stant  repetition  in  the  meeting  of 
new  conditions  and  the  gaining  of 
confidence  in  meeting  them.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  in  this  par¬ 
ticular,  the  day  school  pupil  who  is 
blind  receives  infinitely  more  train¬ 
ing-  than  the  pupil  with  sight,  and 
it  is  well  that  he  should.  From  the 
time  that  he  leaves  home  in  the 
morning  and  boards  his  car,  through 
the  whole  day’s  experience,  he  must 
make  one  adjustment  after  another. 
No  two  of  these  adjustments  are 
likely  to  be  made  under  identical 
conditions,  and  in  every  one  of  them 
he  is  put  on  his  mettle.  When  he 
reports  to  the  regular  classroom,  to 
recite  with  his  class,  he  must  make 
his  physical  adjustment  in  finding 
the  room  and  his  place  in  it,  and  he 
must  make  his  own  adjustments  to 
every  part  of  each  of  the  recitations 
which  follow  through  the  day.  To 
be  sure,  his  room  teacher  is  at  hand 
to  assist  him  in  making  those  that 
are  too  difficult,  but  more  and  more 
as  he  grows  up  these  details  are  al¬ 
most  automatically  taken  over  by 
the  pupil  until  in  the  high  school 
only  the  weaker  students  require 
assistance.  Whether  it  be  in  the 
regular  classroom,  on  the  play¬ 
ground,  on  the  street,  on  the  car; 
whether  it  be  at  home,  in  some  pub¬ 
lic  place,  or  in  his  own  backyard, 
the  blind  child  must  make  his  own 
contacts  and  meet  his  own  prob¬ 
lems.  Sometimes  he  is  unduly  fa¬ 
vored,  sometimes  he  is  discrimi¬ 
nated  against;  sometimes  he  is  pam- 
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pered,  and  sometimes  he  is  wounded 
by  unkind  gibes  and  thrusts:  but 
every  one  of  these  conditions,  good 
and  bad,  positive  and  negative,  is 
characteristic  and  illustrative  of  life 
itself,  and  he  sometimes  learns  as 
much  from  his  failures  as  he  does 
from  his  successes. 

There  are  a  number  of  education¬ 
al  advantages  which  are  peculiar  to 
the  day  school  class  for  the  blind. 
A  child  learns  much  from  the  dis¬ 
cussion  and  exchange  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  is  likely  to  come  about 
in  a  well-conducted  recitation  in  a 
class  of  forty.  His  mental  contacts 
are  tremendously  multiplied.  In  a 
competitive  way,  he  must  pit  him¬ 
self  intellectually,  not  against  a 
class  of  six,  eight,  or  ten,  but  against 
a  class  of  forty.  By  reason  of  his 
handicap,  even  if  keen  mentally,  he 
is  likely  to  be  obliged  to  work  up 
to  capacity — a  most  wholesome  bit 
of  mental  discipline  for  any  child. 

The  methods  in  use  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  school  classes  for  the  blind  not 
only  encourage  analysis  of  individ¬ 
ual  needs,  but,  by  force  of  necessity, 
make  this  the  only  standard  of 
teaching  in  the  Braille  class.  This 
individual  consideration  makes  it 
possible  to  pass  the  child  on  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  his  mental  attainments  per¬ 
mit. 

Added  to  this  is  the  advantage 
which  accrues  from  the  fact  that 
day  school  classes  for  the  blind  are, 
in  general,  organized  only  in  the 
most  progressive  systems,  and  these 
classes  must,  of  necessity,  reflect  the 
energy  which  these  systems  put  in¬ 
to  the  improvement  of  their  teach¬ 
ing  methods. 

All  these  things  make  it  possible 
for  a  day  school  pupil  to  complete 


his  education  at  an  earlier  date  than 
is  generally  possible  for  blind  pu¬ 
pils,  so  that  graduation  from  high 
school  at  ages  from  fifteen  to  eigh¬ 
teen  is  not  unusual  for  pupils  who 
have  been  in  the  day  school  system 
for  most  or  all  of  their  school  life. 

The  cultural  development  of  a 
child  in  the  day  school  system  is 
limited  only  by  the  broad  facilities 
which  are  made  available  in  the 
cities  where  these  classes  are  or¬ 
ganized,  and  the  energy  which  the 
school  exercises  in  bringing  these 
forces  to  bear  upon  children  whose 
parents  are  unable  or  unwilling  to 
expend  their  energies  in  this  direc¬ 
tion. 

Like  the  cultural  opportunities, 
the  opportunities  for  vocational 
preparation  and  placement  are  lim¬ 
ited  only  by  the  economic  oppor¬ 
tunities  afforded  by  these  large  cen¬ 
ters  of  population,  and  as  in  the 
case  of  the  cultural  advantages,  the 
benefits  to  these  children  depend 
very  largely  upon  the  aggressive¬ 
ness  of  the  policy  pursued  by  the 
school  system  in  their  behalf. 

There  are  two  other  advantages 
which  accrue,  not  only  to  those  who 
attend  day  school  classes  for  the 
blind,  but  also  to  the  great  mass 
of  blind  who  live  in  centers  of  pop¬ 
ulation  maintaining  such  classes. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  increased 
familiarity  of  the  public  with  blind 
people  and  their  problems.  The 
public  will  be  much  more  intelli¬ 
gent  in  its  handling  of  the  problem 
of  the  blind  when  it  knows  the 
blind  better.  Nothing  could  be  bet¬ 
ter  calculated  to  acquaint  it  with 
the  capabilities  of  our  blind  people, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  effective 
in  doing  this  than  the  constant  mul- 
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tifarious  daily  contacts  between  our 
young  blind  people  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  public,  both  in  and  out  of 
school,  on  the  other. 

The  second  of  these  advantages  is 
the  more  wholesome  attitude  which 
our  blind  people  from  the  day 
schools  are  likely  to  assume  toward 
their  relationship  to  society  as  a 
whole.  Our  day  school  children  from 
the  beginning  develop  the  con¬ 
cept  that  they  are,  primarily,  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  school  or  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  only  secondarily,  blind : 
in  contra-distinction  to  the  concept 
now  held  by  so  many  blind  people, 
that  they  are,  primarily,  blind  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  secondarily,  members 
of  the  greater  whole. 

As  a  bit  of  social  philosophy, 
these  two  concepts  have  a  far- 
reaching  effect,  not  only  upon  the 
blind  people  themselves,  in  their 
efforts  to  earn  a  livelihood,  but  in 
the  part  which  society  is  expected 
to  play  in  furnishing  means  of  sup¬ 
port.  Needless  to  say,  these  two 
points,  of  view  form  the  basis  for 
happiness  or  unhappiness  in  the 
normal  life  contacts  of  the  individ¬ 
ual,  determining  as  they  do  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  blind  in¬ 
dividual  will  seek  his  happiness  and 
inspiration  from  the  sighted  friends 
about  him,  or  whether  merely  toler¬ 
ating  these  associations,  he  puts 
them  aside  whenever  possible  for 
contacts  with  other  blind  people. 

In  stressing  the  advantages  of 
the  day  school  plan,  I  have  not  lost 
sight  of  some  of  its  weaknesses.  Its 
essential  weakness,  however,  lies 
not  in  its  inherent  inability  to  per¬ 
form  those  services  for  certain  of 
our  blind  people  which  are  now  left 
undone  in  all  or  most  of  our  sys¬ 


tems,  but  rather  in  the  lack  of  ag¬ 
gressive  leadership  and  the  machin¬ 
ery  and  the  technique  for  doing 
these  things.  Most  of  our  public 
school  systems  do  not  offer  to  their 
blind  children  intensive  and  individ¬ 
ualized  corrective  gymnastics,  and 
widely  differentiated  courses  in  music 
and  dramatics,  such  as  are  made  a 
part  of  the  regular  instruction  in  the 
best  of  our  residential  schools. 
However,  there  seems  no  good  and 
logical  reason  why  a  place  for  these 
important  educational  elements  can¬ 
not  be  found  in  a  carefully  planned 
course  of  day  school  instruction. 

The  day  school  plan  of  education, 
as  a  whole,  is  still  young.  Its  low 
per  capita  cost,  as  compared  with 
that  of  residential  school  instruc¬ 
tion,  is  strongly  in  its  favor,  the 
cultural  and  vocational  resources  at 
its  command  are  almost  unlimited, 
and  the  early  and  tender  age  at 
which  the  pupils  complete  their 
school  work  leaves  much  opportu¬ 
nity  for  constructive  vocational  and 
trade  training.  Fundamentally,  the 
plan  is  sound,  and  as  we  grow  in 
experience,  and  as  we  focus  upon 
its  problems  the  light  of  impartial 
investigation  and  research  into  its 
weaker  segments,  constructive 
means  will  be  found  for  supplement¬ 
ing  in  a  material  way  the  present 
activities  of  our  public  school  classes 
for  the  blind. 

Reduction  in  Trachoma 

The  National  Society  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Blindness  reports  that 
within  fifteen  years  the  number  of 
trachoma  sufferers  in  Kentucky  has 
been  reduced  from  50,000  to  3,000 
because  of  widespread  education 
and  better  medical  facilities. 


Lead  Dogs  for  the  Blind 

By  Dorothy  Harrison  Eustis 


In  January,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Harrison 
Eustis,  an  American  woman,  who  for  three 
years  has  trained  dogs  in  Switzerland  to 
lead  blind  people,  visited  the  United  States. 
She  brought  with  her  three  German  Shep¬ 
herd  dogs  as  a  nucleus  of  a  training  school 
for  lead  dogs  in  Tennessee,  a  school  which 
fulfils  a  dream  of  Morris  Frank,  a  blind  boy 
of  Nashville.  Mrs.  Eustis  also  brought  a 
trainer,  Elliott  Humphrey,  who  is  now  in 
Nashville  getting  the  work  started  in  this 
country. 

Before  she  returned  to  Fortunate  Fields 
and  a  coming  conference  with  Premier  Mus¬ 
solini  in  Rome,  Mrs.  Eustis  gave  several 
talks  to  interested  audiences. 

Her  address  at  the  Colony  Club  in  New 
York  is  herewith  presented,  as  it  tells  Mrs. 
Eustis’s  story  in  her  own  words. — Editors 
Note. 

BEFORE  I  tell  you  about  the 
work  of  Shepherd  dogs  as 
leaders  of  the  blind,  I  want  to 
tell  you  a  little  about  the  dogs  them¬ 
selves.  The  dogs  I  breed  and  train 
are  the  so-called  police  dogs,  which 
in  reality  are  German  Shepherd 
Dogs.  Let  me  explain  that  there  is 
no  such  breed  as  a  police  dog — dogs 
of  any  breed  trained  for  police  work 
are  police  dogs.  The  German  Shep¬ 
herd  Dog  is  of  pure  blood,  born  and 
bred  for  centuries  to  guard  Nature’s 
most  helpless  animal,  the  sheep.  As 
far  as  is  known  he  carries  no  wolf 
blood,  but  if  he  does  it  would  be  in 
about  the  same  proportion  as  we 
carry  monkey  ancestry.  As  he  is 
known  in  England  and  America  to¬ 
day  he  is  a  long  way  from  his  work¬ 
ing  ancestor.  Here  he  has  been  bred 
for  beauty  as  a  show  dog  at  the 
expense  of  intelligence  and  firm 
nerves.  A  good  Shepherd,  one 
worthy  of  the  name,  doesn’t  go 
about  with  a  chip  on  his  shoulder 
any  more  than  a  worthwhile  man 
does. 


In  Germany,  where  he  works  for 
his  living,  no  one  is  ever  bitten  or 
ever  suffers  any  harm  from  him ; 
here,  where  he  is  overbred,  overfed, 
and  underexercised,  he  seems  to 
have  joined  our  criminal  class. 

I  want  you  to  see  the  Shepherd  as 
I  see  him — a  Niagara  of  energy  go¬ 
ing  to  waste,  an  intelligence  wait¬ 
ing  to  be  used  intelligently,  a  public 
servant  and  useful  citizen.  At  For¬ 
tunate  Fields,  my  breeding  and 
training  station  in  Switzerland,  we 
have  been  working  for  five  years  to 
develop  this  energy.  Our  dogs  go 
out  from  our  six  departments  as 
Police  dogs  with  the  State  Police, 
Red  Cross  dogs,  and  Liaison  dogs 
for  the  Swiss  Army,  Criminal  Trail  ¬ 
ing  dogs,  Prison  and  Railroad  Yard 
Guards,  and  lastly  and  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  all  as  Leaders  for  the  blind. 

I  always  mentally  compare  per¬ 
sonalities  of  dogs  with  those  of  peo¬ 
ple  and  I  find  that  I  compare  the 
Shepherd  who  works  with  that  up 
and  doing  type  of  American  who 
steps  out  into  life  with  energy, 
eager  to  carry  his  share  of  this 
world”s  burdens. 

Now  the  blind  man  has  a  burden 
which  he  calls  a  handicap;  he  makes 
a  marked  difference  between  afflic¬ 
tion  which  entails  suffering  and 
handicap  which  puts  him  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage.  Because  he  has  lost  his 
eyesight  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
lose  his  self-respect  by  being  a  bur¬ 
den  to  other  people.  The  German 
Shepherd  Dog  steps  into  the  breach 
and  lifts  that  burden  by  becoming 
the  blind  man’s  eyes. 
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You  will  take  that  statement  with 
the  same  grain  of  salt  that  I  did 
when  I  heard  it  three  years  ago. 
I  went  to  Germany  to  one  of  the 
Government  Schools  for  training 
dogs  to  lead  the  blind.  In  Germany 
every  war  blinded  man  capable  of 
handling  a  dog  has  one  provided  by 
the  Government  with  an  allowance 
sufficient  for  the  dog’s  support. 

I  went  a  scep¬ 
tic.  Even  I  didn’t 
believe  that  a 
blind  man’s  life 
could  be  so  com¬ 
pletely  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  a 
dog.  I  expected 
to  see  an  in¬ 
structor  with 
eyes  bandaged 
give  a  demon¬ 
stration  with  a 
special  dog.  I 
saw  nothing  of 
the  kind.  What  I 
saw  were  fifteen 
blinded  soldiers 
quietly  and  nat¬ 
urally  finishing 
their  three 
weeks’  course  of 
instruction  with  their  dogs,  and  the 
first  one  I  saw  converted  me.  He 
was  coming  down  the  steps  of  the 
dormitory  with  his  dog  harness  and 
leash  in  one  hand  and  his  cane  in 
the  other  on  his  way  to  the  enclos¬ 
ure  where  the  dogs  run  for  half  an 
hour  before  working.  In  his  three 
weeks  there  he  must  have  come 
down  those  steps  and  along  that 
short  path  six  to  eight  times  a  day 
and  yet  his  feet  shuffled  and  faltered 
and  he  groped  with  his  cane.  As 
he  reached  the  gate  and  called  his 


dog,  she  came  up  to  him,  putting  her 
head  in  his  hand  to  let  him  know 
she  was  there.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  change  that  came  over  that  man 
as  with  his  dog  in  the  leading  har¬ 
ness  he  turned  away  from  that  gate. 
He  could  SEE.  One  minute  an  un¬ 
certain  groping  blind  man,  the  next 
he  passed  me  an  assured  person 
with  his  dog  well  in  hand,  whistling 

a  little  tune  and 
feeling  for  a  cig¬ 
arette.  He  was 
off  for  his  after¬ 
noon  work  and  I 
asked  permis¬ 
sion  to  follow 
him.  He  took  a 
walk  of  about 
forty-five  min¬ 
utes  through  the 
streets  of  Pots¬ 
dam  and  went  so 
fast  that  I  had 
to  run  to  keep 
up  to  him.  Al¬ 
though  I  jostled 
heaps  of  people 
in  my  haste,  he 
and  his  dog  never 
touched  a  soul. 
As  I  watched 
them  in  the  crowd  it  seemed  impos¬ 
sible  that  it  was  not  the  man  direct¬ 
ing  the  dog  when  to  stop  for  curbs 
and  traffic,  when  to  cross  the  street 
or  to  steer  him  around  obstacles 
and  people,  so  perfectly  did  the  two 
work  together.  And  so  it  has  been 
with  the  work  of  all  the  men  that 
I  have  watched  and  studied  in  the 
past  three  years. 

Of  course  this  result  has  not  been 
accomplished  in  a  day.  It  has  been 
developing  over  a  period  of 
twelve  years.  Its  success  is  shown 


Arnaux  of  Fortunate  Fields  belongs 
to  Mrs.  Eustis.  Like  her  other  dogs, 
he  is  trained  to  be  true  to  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  his  working  ancestors,  Ger¬ 
man  Shepherd  Dogs,  born  and  bred 
to  guard  sheep. 
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by  the  fact  that  the  first  war  blind 
are  now  coming  back  to  be  trained 
with  their  second  dogs. 

I  am  often  asked  how  a  dog  can 
work  in  New  York.  The  profes¬ 
sional  answer  is  that  a  dog  can 
work  better  in  a  city  where  the  traf¬ 
fic  is  directed  than  in  a  smaller  com¬ 
munity  where  there  is  no  attempt  at 
organizing  order. 

A  year  ago  an  article  that  I  wrote 
called  the  “Seeing  Eye”  appeared 
in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  de¬ 
scribing*  the  work  of  dogs  to  lead 
the  blind.  I  had  loads  of  letters 
from  blind  people  asking  where 
they  could  get  such  dogs.  They  all 
wanted  dogs  for  themselves,  but 
one  blind  man  asked  not  for  a  dog 
for  himself  but  if  what  I  had  writ¬ 
ten  were  true,  he  would  like  to 
prove  it  in  order  to  help  the  blind 
of  America  to  have  their  dogs.  He 
was  Morris  S.  Frank  of  Nashville, 
Tennessee.  Twenty  years  old,  and 
blind  for  three  years.  I  offered  to 
train  a  dog  for  him  if  he  would 
come  to  Switzerland  to  be  trained 
with  it.  By  his  real  vision  this  boy 
is  going  to  make  it  possible  for 
other  blind  men  to  have  their  See¬ 
ing  Eye. 

One  afternoon  towards  the  end  of 
his  training  in  Switzerland  he  was 
lying  back  in  his  chair  resting.  I 
thought  he  was  asleep,  when  I 
heard  him  laugh.  Then  he  said  in 
his  soft  Southern  voice,  “Mrs. 
Eustis,  Eve  kept  a  smile  on  my  face 
for  three  years  ’cause  I  had  to,  but 
now  I  can  smile  ’cause  I  want  to. 
Em  free.”  That  is  what  his  dog  had 
done  for  him.  In  speaking  of  her 
he  always  says,  “My  dog  has  signed 
my  Declaration  of  Independence.” 


In  the  six  months  that  he  has  had 
her  in  America  she  has  gone  every¬ 
where  alone.  The  night  he  landed, 
he  walked  up  Broadway  in  the  the¬ 
atre  crowds.  I  would  like  to  read 
you  a  paragraph  from  his  last  letter 
to  me. 

“One  year  ago  today,  I  read  of 
Dorothy  Harrison  Eustis  and  her 
‘Seeing  Eye,’  and  if  I  could  have 
looked  into  the  future  would  I  or 
would  I  not  have  written  that  letter 
that  was  to  change  my  life?  Changed 
me  from  a  blind  and  helpless  human 
to  one  who  can  see  again.  I  know 

•  ,  .  j*  ,f 

what  the  dog  means  to  me,  and  no 
matter  what  obstacle  may  arise  it 
will  not  keep  me  from  seeing  that 
every  blind  man  has  his  opportu¬ 
nity  to  enjoy  the  freedom  of  motion. 
I  have  fulfilled  every  dream  I 
dreamt  in  Switzerland,  for  there  is 
nowhere  that  I  cannot  go  alone. 
This  work  cannot  be  a  failure.” 

He  is  organizing  a  small  school  in 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  which  will  be 
called  the  “Seeing  Eye.”  He  plans 
to  furnish  the  blind  man  with  his 
dog  at  cost — between  $150  and  $200. 
As  a  dog  can  be  counted  on  to  work 
from  eig*ht  to  ten  years,  a  man’s  in¬ 
dependence  will  cost  him  only  $15 
to  $20  a  year.  Mr.  Frank  himself 
is  in  an  insurance  company,  and  is 
at  the  same  time  following  his 
courses  at  Vanderbilt  University, 
has  a  scholarship  for  Harvard  and 
another  for  Columbia,  and  is  doing 
this  only  as  his  contribution  to 
America’s  blind. 

The  school  can  only  start  on  a 
very  small  scale  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  instructors.  There  are  very 
few  good  ones,  even  in  Germany. 
When  Mr.  Frank  said  that  he 
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wanted  to  start  the  work  in  Amer¬ 
ica  if  I  would  help  him  with  the 
training  end  of  it,  I  didn’t  want  to 
be  behind  him  in  courage,  so  I  said 
“yes.”  My  difficulty  was  that,  not 
living  in  America,  I  couldn’t  take  the 
responsibility  of  trainers  sent  over 
here  unless  I  trained  them  myself. 
As  I  live  half  way  up  a  mountain¬ 
side  and  the  training  of  dogs  to  lead 
the  blind  must  be  done  right 
through  the  city  streets,  I  couldn’t 
do  the  work  on  a  big  enough  scale 
at  home. 

This  problem  has  been  solved  for 
me  through  the  interest  of  Captain 
Georges  Balsiger  of  Lausanne,  who 
has  offered  his  house  and  grounds 
as  training  headquarters  for  Europe 
outside  of  Germany  under  the  name 


of  L’Oeil  qui  Voit,  and  also  through 
the  generosity  of  an  American  wo¬ 
man  who  by  her  financial  support 
has  made  it  possible  to  open  \ 
school  for  instructors  in  connection 
with  the  Lausanne  School. 

In  this  way,  all  Seeing  Eye  in¬ 
structors  will  be  trained  by  the  For¬ 
tunate  Fields  methods.  They  will 
be  men  who  have  been  selected  and 
vouched  for  by  us  and  who  will  do 
their  work  not  as  dog  trainers  but 
with  the  aim  of  putting  the  blind 
man  on  equal  terms  with  the  seeing 
man,  who  will  not  exploit  him,  but 
who  will  earn  their  living  by  lifting 
the  blind  man’s  burden  and  to  wid¬ 
en  the  dog’s  already  wide  service  to 
man — that  of  guide,  philosopher  and 
friend. 


This  photograph  was  taken  in  Australia.  A  cricket  match  is  being  played 

between  blind  men  and  sailors. 


The  Soul  of  the  Organ 

A  Survey  of  an  Opportunity  for  the  Blind 

By  L.  W.  Rodenberg* 

Illinois  School  for  the  Blind 


OVER  the  arched  entrance  to 
every  school  for  the  blind  I 
should  inscribe  these  words : 
“Music,  the  El  Dorado  of  Blindness.” 

Superscribed  thereto  would  be  a 
symbol  of  the  three  C’s,  signifying: 
“Culture,  Competence,  Compensation.” 

For,  could  we  catch  the  deepest 
heart-echoes  of  those  who  pass  be¬ 
neath  the  arch,  or  who  have  passed 
through  it  and  learned  of  life,  even 
a  few  who  have  known  the  world’s 
applause,  we  should  hear  such  testi¬ 
monials  as  these : 

“Music  is  the  panacea  of  our  social 
ills.  We  were  hungry,  and  it  fed 
us.  We  were  despondent,  it  up¬ 
lifted  us.  We  were  in  a  dark  pris¬ 
on,  it  gave  us  the  freedom  and  light 
of  new  landscapes.  We  were  pitied, 
it  gave  us  love  and  honor.  Blessed 
be  they  who  direct  us  to  El  Do¬ 
rado  !” 

But  we  must  be  specific.  We 
need  think  of  opportunities.  Cer¬ 
tainly  our  youthful,  forward-look¬ 
ing  students  need  all  possible  op¬ 
portunities  for  worthwhile  pursuits, 
especially  of  the  better  professional 
kinds.  The  well-paved  avenues  to 
respectable  success  are  so  few  that 
we  must  be  alert  and  courageous 
to  find  new  ones.  What,  then,  is 
this  opportunity  we  are  to  survey? 
What  do  we  mean  by  the  “soul  of 
the  organ”? 

It  is  this,  that  in  France  there  are 
upwards  of  five  hundred  blind  or¬ 
ganists  in  Catholic  churches,  while 
in  the  United  States  there  are  less 


than  a  score.  You  will  say  that 
France  is  more  Catholic  than  the 
United  States.  Perhaps  so,  but  its 
population  is  less  than  half  that  of 
our  country,  so  that  we  may  safely 
estimate  that  there  are  as  many 
well-conditioned  parishes  here  as 
there. 

Nor  do  we  need  to  cross  the  At¬ 
lantic  to  learn  other  interesting 
facts.  In  Canada,  particularly  in 
Quebec,  there  is  an  ever  lengthen¬ 
ing  list  of  blind  organists  in  excel¬ 
lent  positions,  among  them  the 
most  enviable  in  Montreal  itself. 
This  is  due  to  the  fine  work  and 
inspiration  of  the  Nazareth  Insti¬ 
tution  for  the  Blind,  Montreal. 

Let  us  dispel  at  once  the  suspi¬ 
cion  that  the  present  discussion,  or 
any  similar  interest,  is  sectarian 
propaganda.  It  is  a  finer  kind  of 
propaganda.  If,  by  a  major  effort, 
we  may  give  superior  occupation  to 
hundreds  of  blind  persons,  we  may 
call  it  what  we  will,  so  long  as  the 
benefit  comes  to  those  who  need  it. 
And  the  Church,  in  the  same  spirit 
of  interest  and  generosity,  will  do 
all  it  can  to  accomplish  the  same 
end.  Although  we  are  to  deal  with 
one  of  the  very  heart-strings  of  the 
Church,  its  sacred  music,  the  great 
heart  of  the  Church  will  welcome 
and  encourage  us  because  of  our 
humanity  and  because  of  its  hu¬ 
manity. 

Of  all  church  music,  that  of  the 
Catholic  Church  is  fraught  with  the 
least  difficulty  for  the  blind  organ- 
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ist.  This  is  not  due  to  its  tech¬ 
nical  simplicity,  for  it  is  quite 
uniquely  difficult.  Rather,  it  is  due 
to  the  regularity  of  its  harmonies 
and  recurrence.  After  the  ritualistic 
music  of  the  Catholic  Church  is 
once  understood  and  memorized, 
the  organist  does  not  have  the  over¬ 
whelming  labor  of  memorizing 
which  makes  the  post  of  organist 
in  Protestant  churches  all  but  im¬ 
possible  without  sight.  The  blind 
organist  in  the  Protestant  church 
must  prepare  hundreds  of  hymns, 
choral  and  solo  accompaniments, 
preludes,  offertories,  and  postludes. 
He  must  be  a  veritable  Hercules  at 
memorizing  and  an  artist  at  extem¬ 
porizing.  Despite  these  demands, 
a  number  of  blind  persons  in  the 
United  States  have  been  successful 
in  this  field,  and  some,  like  the  late 
David  D.  Wood  ,of  Philadelphia., 
attaining  high  artistic  reputation. 
At  present  there  are  perhaps  as 
many  organists  in  the  Protestant 
Church  in  the  United  States  as  in 
the  Catholic  Church. 

The  music  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  is  more  complicated  for  the 
blind  organist,  but  still  simple 
enough  to  invite  organized  effort  to 
equip  as  many  blind  musicians  as 
possible  to  fill  church  positions. 
More  than  one  hundred  blind  per¬ 
sons  have  been  appointed  to  such 
work  in  England,  and  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  London, 
embosses  a  great  deal  of  music  for 
their  professional  use.  Of  course, 
there  are  “low”  and  “high” 
churches,  and  the  degree  of  their 
“elevation”  determines  the  facility 
with  which  the  blind  musician  can 
act  as  their  organist.  Well  and 


good,  therefore,  if  the  blind  musi¬ 
cian  have  the  talent,  fortitude,  and 
training  to  venture  into  the  non- 
Catholic  field.  For  the  present  we 
shall  merely  wish  him  well  and 
must  concern  ourselves  with  the 
greater  opportunities  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  field. 

Now,  since  there  are  hundreds  of 
blind  organists  in  European  Cath¬ 
olic  churches,  it  is  apparent  that 
such  work  is  both  possible  and  de¬ 
sirable.  The  question  naturally  fol¬ 
lows,  is  it  equally  possible  and 
equally  desirable  in  America?  Are 
there  differences  between  condi¬ 
tions  in  Europe  and  those  in  Amer¬ 
ica  which  might  disparage  the  op¬ 
portunity  in  America? 

It  is  true  that  Catholic  churches 
here  admit  somewhat  more  varied 
and  elaborate  music  than  do  most 
European  churches.  This  can  be 
said,  however,  chiefly  of  the  larger 
metropolitan  churches.  Besides, 
there  is  a  safeguard  that  this  ten¬ 
dency  become  a  serious  considera¬ 
tion,  in  an  authoritative  preference 
for  universal  simplicity  of  music  in 
the  Church.  Whatever  be  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  variation  or  elaboration,  it 
would  not  be  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  blind  organist,  and  might 
tend  to  add  spice  to  his  routine 
work.  Heretofore,  the  American 
aspirant  had  no  embossed  texts  to 
help  him,  but  this  discouragement 
is  no  longer  so  forbidding,  as  will 
be  seen  later. 

The  good  Sisters  of  the  Nazareth 
Institution  told  me  that  one  of  the 
serious  difficulties  in  placing  blind 
organists  is  to  convince  the  local 
churches  of  the  ability  of  the  blind 
candidate.  So  also  it  has  been  in 
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England  and  France.  But  happily 
the  ancient  fortress  of  diffidence 
crumbles  a  bit  with  every  new  ap¬ 
pointment  and  every  new  demon¬ 
stration  by  the  individual  that  he 
is  equal  to  the  responsibility  given 
to  him.  And  when  assaults  on  the 
fortress  are  multiplied  into  the  hun¬ 
dreds,  resistance  cannot  long  be  for¬ 
midable. 

In  France  there  is  full  and  estab¬ 
lished  co-operation  between  Church 
and  school  authorities  in  preparing 
blind  org'anists  for  church  positions. 
A  special  chapel  is  maintained  in 
connection  with  the  school  and  a 
priest  rehearses  the  Mass  with  the 
advanced  candidate.  There,  as  in 
England,  practical  experience  in 
choir  directing  is  given  the  older 
students  in  and  out  of  the  school, 
to  cultivate  technique  and  poise  in 
that  important  phase  of  the  future 
work.  So  it  is,  that  in  the  whole¬ 
some  and  virile  approach  to  the 
opportunity  on  the  part  of  foreign 
educators  we  see  a  marked  differ¬ 
ence  between  them  and  us.  Is  there 
not  in  these  facts  a  challenge  to  us 
to  make  possible  in  America  what 
has  hitherto  been  impossible? 

Yet,  we  are  practical.  We  wish 
to  know  what  is  the  value  and  the 
desirability  of  church  work  by  the 
blind  musician. 

At  once  it  must  be  conceded  that 
the  stipend  paid  by  the  average 
parish  to  its  organist  and  choir¬ 
master  is  likely  to  be  quite  paltry. 
In  itself  it  might  not  be  consid¬ 
ered  sufficient  compensation  for  the 
costly  and  trying  effort  of  prepara¬ 
tion.  Salaries  vary  from  zero  in 
remote  rural  parishes  to  attractive 
incomes  far  above  three  ciphers  for 


cathedral  work.  Yet  many  a  blind 
person,  by  reason  of  sheer  neces¬ 
sity,  would  be  glad  to  put  forth 
every  effort  even  for  a  small  in¬ 
come.  The  salary,  however,  is  not 
the  only  compensation.  Fate  is  the 
organist’s  friend.  Its  hand  is  now 
sinister,  now  dexter — it  tolls  the 
requiem  bell  and  sounds  the  nuptial 
chimes.  The  mourned,  no  less  than 
the  happier  groom,  is  likely  to  be 
substantially  appreciative,  and  in 
this  way  the  organist  is  assured  an 
arbitrary  but  valuable  perquisite. 

Beside  the  church  stands  the  par¬ 
ish  school,  and  beside  neighboring- 
churches  stand  other  parish  schools. 
If  the  blind  candidate  be  excellently 
qualified  in  music,  and  especially  if 
he  be  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
unique  technicalities  of  Gregorian 
Chant,  he  will  stand  a  good  chance 
to  receive  a  teacher’s  appointment. 
Fet  him  prove  voluntarily  and  gra¬ 
tis  at  first,  if  necessary,  that  he  can 
train  a  choir.  Fet  him  be  content 
at  first  to  act  as  an  assistant, 
and  to  substitute  occasionally  at 
a  requiem.  His  services  will  be¬ 
come  known  and  will  be  in  de¬ 
mand.  Perhaps  an  adjoining  par¬ 
ish  will  be  inspired  to  imitate  the 
first  in  having  a  finely  trained  choir 
of  young  men.  Who  can  tell  what 
his  talent  and  enthusiasm  and  cour¬ 
age  can  accomplish? 

More  important,  however,  than 
salaries  or  fees  is  the  publicity 
which  automatically  comes  to  the 
organist  if  he  is  a  private  teacher 
or  tuner.  As  a  rule,  the  church 
duties  require  only  a  minor  portion 
of  his  time,  so  that  he  may  have 
another  and  a  major  vocation. 
Whatever  this  be,  every  appear- 
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ance  at  the  organ  is  an  advertise¬ 
ment  of  his  ability.  In  the  congre¬ 
gation,  although  engrossed  in  wor¬ 
ship,  the  parents  of  scores  of  pros¬ 
pective  private  pupils  are  conscious 
of  his  musicianship.  The  patronage 
thus  gained  is  not  limited  to  the 
congregation  whom  he  serves,  but 
it  advertises  him  liberally  through¬ 
out  the  community  at  large. 

Above  and  beyond  all  of  these 
definite  advantages  there  is  the  per¬ 
sonal  or  moral  consequence  to  the 
individual  himself.  His  standing  as 
a  public  personage  stimulates  his 
life  and  gives  him  poise  of  purpose 
and  contentment,  and  a  sense  of 
worthy  service.  He  feels  and  acts 
the  part  of  one  who  has  an  interest, 
and  who  is  respected  as  a  necessary 
member  of  society. 

But  let  us  now  attempt  to  answer 
why  there  are  so  few  Catholic  or¬ 
ganists  among  blind  musicians  in 
our  country.  Can  it  be  that  the 
Protestant  teachers  of  music,  who 
are  in  the  great  majority  in  our 
schools,  have  not  encouraged  their 
Catholic  pupils  to  see  this  opportu¬ 
nity  and  to  prepare  for  it? 

Yes,  I  think  that  it  is  due  in  a 
large  measure  to  this  failure  on  the 
part  of  our  instructors.  Yet,  back 
of  this  there  is  certainly  no  inten¬ 
tional  neglect  or  bigotry.  The  true 
reason  is  that  music  teachers, 
whether  Protestant  or  Catholic,  as 
a  rule  know  little  or  nothing  about 
Gregorian  Chant,  whose  unique 
technical  difficulties  have  alreadv 
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been  mentioned. 

And  what,  then,  is  the  nature  of 
Gregorian  Chant?  Why  is  it  that 
knowledge  of  its  technical  details 
is  somewhat  unusual? 

Chant  is  the  ancient  ecclesiastical 


music  of  the  Church.  It  has  had 
recently  a  marked  revival  and  has 
been  re-standardized  in  what  is 
called  the  New  Vatican  Edition.  It 
is,  so  to  speak,  a  world  of  music 
in  itself.  It  is  authentically  printed 
on  a  staff  of  four  instead  of  the  con¬ 
ventional  five  lines,  and  the  notes 
are  square  instead  of  round.  There 
are  no  key-signatures,  all  melodies 
being  written  in  “movable  Do.” 
Neither  are  there  time-signatures, 
the  melody  moving  in  a  kind  of 
beautiful,  free  rhythm.  The  har¬ 
monies,  always  simple,  are  in  the 
ecclesiastical  modes,  in  Gregorian 
tonality.  However,  it  must  not  be 
implied  that  all  the  music  of  the 
Church  is  ancient  chant,  nor  is  it 
all  written  in  the  square  Gregorian 
notation.  There  are  many  modern 
settings  of  the  Mass,  of  which  the 
more  elaborate  require  the  finest 
possible  choral  equipment  and  ar¬ 
tistic  treatment. 

The  music  of  the  Church,  espe¬ 
cially  its  Chant,  with  is  character¬ 
istic  rhythms,  phrasings,  harmo¬ 
nies,  and  printed  symbols,  is  so 
steeped  in  spiritual  meaning  that  it 
and  its  sacred  import  are  as  one. 
To  understand  its  technicalities,  one 
must  understand  the  Catholic  creed 
and  ritual.  In  short,  without  a  spe¬ 
cial  text  fully  treating  at  once  the 
technical  and  the  religious  details, 
this  unique  world  of  music  —  this 
inviting  opportunity  for  the  blind 
musician — must  remain  a  mystery 
not  easily  mastered. 

However,  preceding  a  text,  there 
must  be  an  adequate  system  of 
Braille  symbols  by  which  to  express 
this  extraordinary  kind  of  song. 
The  preliminary  step  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  was  accomplished  in  America 
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when  in  1925,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  the  “Key  to  Braille  Music 
Notation”  was  edited  and  became 
available  in  ink  and  Braille  at  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  Louisville.  In  the  Key  is  a 
full  treatment  of  Chant,  which  sec¬ 
tion  has  the  fortune  and  the  merit 
of  having  been  critically  revised  by 
Mrs.  Justine  Ward  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  who  is  recognized  as  per¬ 
haps  the  foremost  authority  on 
Chant  in  the  United  States.  The 
Braille  notation,  given  in  the  Key, 
is  based  on  the  F'rench  method  in 
its  general  application,  so  that  the 
American  reader  may  use  the  books 
of  Chant  printed  by  the  Valentin 
Haiiy  Association,  Paris,  and  avail¬ 
able  as  loans  from  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  Department  for  the 
Blind. 

In  June,  1927,  a  conference  was 
held  in  New  York  City  between 
Mr.  E.  E.  Bramlette  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Printing  House,  Father  J.  M. 
Stadelman  of  the  Xavier  Press,  and 
myself,  to  discuss  ways  and  means 
of  promoting  knowledge  of,  and  in¬ 
terest  in,  the  vocational  opportunity 
for  the  blind,  lying  fallow  in  the 
Catholic  field.  It  was  agreed  that 
now,  since  the  first  step  had  been 
accomplished  in  the  treatment  of 
Chant  notation  in  the  Key,  the  next 
step  must  be  the  publication  of  a 
text  in  Braille  on  Chant  itself  for 
the  instruction  of  pupils  in  schools 
for  the  blind  who  might  be  inspired 
to  cultivate  a  knowledge  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  It  was  arranged  that  Father 
Stadelman  should  consult  with 
Church  authorities  for  the  selection 
of  a  simple  and  appropriate  text, 
that  the  same  should  be  recom¬ 


mended  for  embossing  at  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Printing  House,  and  that  I 
should  act  advisory  in  technical 
notational  details.  Consequently  a 
text  was  chosen  and  transcribed. 
We  were  happy  that  the  author  of 
the  text  should  be  none  other  than 
the  same  Mrs.  Ward,  whose  talent 
and  personal  interest  had  already 
served  us  so  generously.  Three  vol¬ 
umes  comprise  the  Braille  copy,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  copies  will  soon  be 
found  in  all  of  our  schools.  Should 
there  be  no  Catholic  teacher  of  mu¬ 
sic  in  the  school,  some  other  should 
prepare  to  stand  ready  to  sponsor 
interest  in  the  study  of  the  text  by 
Catholic  students.  In  such  an  event 
assistance  will  always  be  forthcom¬ 
ing  from  the  local  church,  if  prop¬ 
erly  invited. 

Of  course,  what  has  been  done 
thus  far  in  the  United  States  is  al¬ 
together  meagre,  preliminary,  and 
insufficient.  We  have  merely 
knocked  at  the  door  of  this  opportu¬ 
nity  and  have  tried  to  visualize 
what  lies  beyond.  So  large  an  un¬ 
dertaking  as  the  mastery  of  this 
field  cannot  be  accomplished  in  a 
year  nor  in  a  decade.  We  must 
begin  by  first  imbuing  ourselves 
and  our  pupils  with  the  significance 
of  the  opportunity.  We  must  prove 
that  there  is  now  a  new  and  access¬ 
ible  path  to  El  Dorado.  Perhaps, 
then,  when  the  great  organ  in  the 
school  chapel  is  heard  sending  forth 
its  lofty  harmonies,  some  heart  will 
catch  the  inspiration  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  we  have  sketched — will  con¬ 
ceive  and  vibrate  with  a  new  hope 
of  worthy  and  fruitful  service — will 
be  grateful  for  the  beautiful  and 
mysterious  welcome  it  has  caught 
from  the  “soul  of  the  organ.” 


The  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind  as  a 
Publisher  of  Braille  Music 

By  Robert  B.  Irwin* 


THE  friends  of  every  institution 
like  to  feel  that  their  favorite 
organization  has  not  only  per¬ 
formed  in  a  creditable  way  the  func¬ 
tions  for  which  it  was  established, 
but  that  it  has  also  rendered  some 
unique  service  which  makes  it  stand 
out  among  agencies  of  its  class. 

Friends  of  schools  for  the  blind  are 
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no  exception  to  this  rule.  The 
article  on  “The  Soul  of  the  Organ” 
by  Mr.  L.  W.  Rodenberg  in  this 
issue  of  the  Outlook  brings  to  our 
minds  the  peculiar  way  in  which  the 
Illinois  School  for  the  Blind  has 
placed  other  institutions  of  the  kind 
in  its  debt.  The  Hall  Braillewriter 
and  the  Braille  stereotyping  machine 
might  be  mentioned  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  to  the  contribution 
of  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind 
in  the  field  of  music  that  reference 
is  made  here. 

In  1892  when  American  Braille 
was  adopted  as  the  official  type  of 
the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  it 
was  found  that  books  and  music  in 
this  type  were  almost  entirely  lack¬ 
ing.  The  Superintendent  in  charge 
of  the  school  at  that  time  was  Mr. 
Frank  Hall,  who  had  just  invented 
the  Hall  Braillewriter.  That,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Hall  stereotyping 
machine  which  soon  followed,  were 
destined  to  revolutionize  methods  of 
printing  and  writing  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  world.  Under  his 
guidance  the  Illinois  School  as¬ 
sumed  the  responsibility  for  making 
a  large  contribution  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  general  literary  and 


music  library  in  the  newly  adopted 
American  Braille  system.  He  was 
peculiarly  fortunate  in  his  selection 
of  Mr.  Arthur  Jewell  as  the  first 
printer.  Mr.  Jewell  was  a  blind  man 
of  intelligence  and  resourcefulness, 
whose  scrupulous  devotion  to  a 
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high  standard  of  excellence  had  a 
profound  influence  upon  Braille  em¬ 
bossing  in  this  country,  especially 
in  the  field  of  music. 

.Since  the  establishment  of  the 
Illinois  printing  shop  the  manage¬ 
ment  has  continued  the  policy  in¬ 
augurated  by  Mr.  Hall  and  Mr. 
Jewell  of  producing  a  few  plates  of 
Braille  music  every  day.  The  school 
has  regarded  this  as  a  sort  of  sav- 
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ings  account  built  up  for  the  benefit 
not  only  of  Illinois  pupils  but  also 
for  that  of  students  of  music  wher¬ 
ever  Braille  is  read.  This  music  has 
been  sold  at  a  very  low  price,  often 
far  less  than  that  for  which  the  ink 
edition  of  the  same  subject  matter 
could  be  obtained.  Orders  amount¬ 
ing  to  but  a  few  cents  coming  from 
individual  blind  musicians  any¬ 
where  in  the  country  have  received 
the  same  prompt  and  careful  atten¬ 
tion  as  large  orders  from  institu¬ 
tions  and  organizations. 

Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Jewell  in 
1912  the  school  was  fortunate 
enough  to  find  a  worthy  successor 
in  the  person  of  his  devoted  ad¬ 
mirer,  Mr.  L.  W.  Rodenberg.  Mr. 
Rodenberg  has  continued  to  main¬ 
tain  the  same  high  standard  of 
excellence  and  has  contributed 
much  from  his  own  fertile  brain. 
In  1917  when  he  was  considering- 
leaving  the  institution,  Mr.  Roden¬ 
berg  prepared  a  rough  key  to  the 
Braille  music  notation.  Crude  as  it 
was  in  the  author’s  estimation,  the 
key  attracted  nation-wide  attention, 
and  won  for  him  a  place  on  the 
Steering  Sub-Committee  of  the  Uni¬ 
form  Type  Commission,  of  which 
the  chairman  was  Mr.  E.  L.  Gard¬ 
iner,  of  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind. 

In  1924  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  arranged  with  Mr. 
Rodenberg  to  prepare  an  encyclo¬ 
pedia  of  Braille  music  notation 
based  in  large  measure  upon  the 
1917  key.  Mr.  Rodenberg  devoted 
most  of  his  spare  time  during  the 
succeeding  two  years  to  the  prepar¬ 
ation  of  this  encyclopedia.  The 
book  was  then  published  in  both  ink 
and  Braille  type  by  the  American 


Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  It  is 
the  only  comprehensive  treatment 
of  the  subject  in  encyclopediac 
form,  and  is  regarded  as  an  authori¬ 
tative  text  on  all  matters  relating  to 
the  expression  of  music  in  Braille. 

Partly  through  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Rodenberg  and  his  school,  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  inaugurated  in  1921  a  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  publishing  of  Braille 
music.  The  Illinois  School  rendered 
the  American  Printing  House  the 
greatest  possible  co-operation  in  the 
development  of  its  new  department. 
Fortunately,  however,  it  has  not 
discontinued  its  own  activities  in 
this  direction,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
blind  musicians  may  continue  for 
many  years  to  look  to  the  Illinois 
School  for  leadership  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  Braille  music. 

“Bar  Over  Bar,”  which  has  come 
to  be  known  internationally  as  the 
American  style  of  music  embossing, 
was  evolved  and  expounded  by  Mr. 
Rodenberg.  This  method  of  em¬ 
bossing  does  not  depart  from  the 
characters  in  music  used  in  Great 
Britain  and  elsewhere  but  is  a  form 
of  arrangement  of  the  Braille  sym¬ 
bols  which  in  many  kinds  of  music 
makes  for  clearness  of  expression. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
its  advocates  do  not  contend  for  the 
employment  of  this  style  in  all 
forms  of  music  composition.  Some 
of  the  most  recent  publications  of 
the  Illinois  School,  for  instance, 
employ  not  only  “Bar  Over  Bar” 
but  several  other  arrangements  of 
symbols  in  the  same  composition, 
utilizing  each  style  where  it  most 
satisfactorily  lends  itself  to  clear¬ 
ness  of  expression. 

(Continued  on  page  29) 


Say  It  Through  the  Movies 

By  Anne  Connelly* 

Field  Worker,  Vermont  Association  for  the  Blind 


LAST  summer  I  decided  to  bring 
the  needs  of  the  blind  before 
the  people  of  Vermont  by 
means  of  display  booths  in  several 
county  fairs.  As  the  work  in  this 
State  is  very  young,  I  deemed  it 
wise  to  secure  attractive  articles 
made  by  skilled  blind  workers  from 
other  states.  All  blind  children  in 
Vermont  are  educated  at  the  Per¬ 
kins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and 
in  compliance  with  a  request  sent 
to  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen  for  an  ex¬ 
hibit  from  Perkins,  a  real  live  one 
came  packed  in  a  small  case.  There 
was  Perkins,  showing  not  only  its 
prominent  tower,  but  also  many  of 
its  interior  rooms.  There  were  the 
children  from  the  tiniest  tot  to  the 
graduates  gathered  for  the  Alumnae 
meetings.  All  were  actually  work¬ 
ing  and  playing  like  normal  boys 
and  girls.  These  activities  could  be 
seen  at  night  or  in  daylight,  on  a 
little  projecting  screen  or  on  a  larg¬ 
er  one.  In  sixteen  minutes  the 
minds  of  the  doubting  public  could 
be  thoroughly  convinced  that  al¬ 
though  handicapped,  blind  children 
with  an  education  could  be  made 
useful  citizens. 

The  Capitol  Portable  Moving  Pic¬ 
ture  Machine  is  manufactured  in 
Chicago.  A  great  asset  is  its 
convenient  size  to  carry  about.  It 
has  its  own  screen,  and  the  picture 
can  be  shown  conveniently  in  any 
home,  in  semi-darkness.  By  turn¬ 
ing  the  little  reflecting  mirror  the 
picture  can  be  shown  on  a  large 
screen  just  as  one  would  see  an  or¬ 
dinary  movie.  This  machine  is 


equipped  with  an  automatic  ar¬ 
rangement  for  revolving  the  film 
and  having  a  continuous  picture.  A 
very  powerful  lamp  is  also  part  of 
the  machinery.  The  film  is  sixteen 
millimeters  and  is  non-inflammable. 
The  machine  is  operated  by  a  small 
switch.  There  is  a  long  cord,  and 
with  an  electric  light  socket  con¬ 
venient,  a  table  or  shelf  six  feet 
long  and  two  feet  wide,  all  is  in 
readiness  for  a  real  show.  The  ma¬ 
chine  will  not  interfere  with  any 
other  exhibit  in  a  small  booth,  but 
will  give  life  to  such  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  at  less  expense  than  with  the 
regular  demonstrators.  The  machine 
can  be  operated  by  anyone,  and  even 
a  person  without  sight  can  learn  to 
keep  this  machine  in  working  order. 
If  the  film  breaks  the  machine  stops 
instantly.  The  splicing  is  very  sim¬ 
ply  done,  though  for  convenience  it 
is  wiser  to  use  a  non-splice  print. 
Because  the  machine  is  so  small  the 
film  is  brought  very  near  the  lamp. 
The  strong  light  causes  intense  heat 
and  when  a  spliced  print  is  used 
the  glue  necessary  evaporates  with 
the  heat  and  causes  the  splicing  to 
break,  thus  interrupting  the  show. 

The  machine  arrived  in  Vermont 
about  the  middle  of  August,  1928, 
and  it  worked  both  night  and  day 
to  further  the  cause  and  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  blind  in  this  State.  At 
two  county  fairs  where  the  average 
was  ten  thousand  daily,  this  machine 
worked  continuously  from  9  A.M. 
to  6  P.M.  The  booths  were  never 
without  a  crowd  of  spectators.  From 
the  Governor  of  the  State  to  the 
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humblest  laborer  all  were  given  an 
opportunity  to  view  the  picture. 
Many  came  back  to  see  it  again  and 
again,  often  bringing  other  friends 
with  them.  Fathers  with  little  chil¬ 
dren  would  stop  and  watch  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  pupils  as  they  played 
and  worked.  Not  only  did  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Vermont  notice  the  picture, 
but  they  also  examined  the  articles 
on  display  and  inquired  about  the 
Association.  Many  of  the  beautiful 
bags,  baskets,  etc.,  were  bought.  By 
way  of  experiment  I  would  turn  off 
the  machine.  When  the  pictures 
were  not  in  motion,  the  people 
would  frequently  pass  the  booths 
with  hardly  a  glance.  The  minute 
the  switch  was  turned  and  the 
movies  continued,  the  crowds  would 
gather. 

As  the  Association  was  short  of 
funds,  it  was  suggested  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  that  contribu¬ 
tions  be  solicited.  When  the  box 
was  placed  near  the  moving  picture, 
the  jingling  sound  of  the  coins  was 
pleasant  to  hear.  When  the  box 
was  moved  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  booth  there  were  fewer  strains 
of  golden  music;  however,  the  ex¬ 
penses  incurred  during  the  fairs 
were  raised,  as  well  as  many  ar¬ 
ticles  sold. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
Allen  the  machine  remained  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  where  it  was  shown  to  wo¬ 
men’s  clubs,  parochial  schools,  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  church  gatherings,  at  a 
hotel  meeting,  at  card  parties,  Red 
Cross  and  King’s  Daughters  meet¬ 
ings,  in  two  theatres,  in  twenty-five 
private  homes  to  small  groups,  and 
at  one  teachers’  convention.  It  was 
shown  to  an  invalid  of  ninety  and 


to  a  baby  of  nineteen  months.  Even 
this  little  tot  was  impressed,  for  it 
was  her  first  movie  show,  and  her 
mother  is  President  of  the  Vermont 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs.  In 
Franklin  County  a  convention  of 
teachers  re-arranged  its  entire  pro¬ 
gram  to  give  the  movie  a  proper 
place.  The  picture  has  been  shown 
on  the  large  screen  as  well  as  the 
small  projector.  One  movie  oper¬ 
ator  and  the  janitor  of  a  church  were 
so  interested  that  they  worked, 
gratis,  from  early  evening  until  mid¬ 
night  making  a  screen  so  that  the 
large  audience  gathered  there  the 
following  day  might  enjoy  the  pic¬ 
ture. 

Speaking  of  the  moviemen,  it  may 
be  fairly  said  that  everyone  who  has 
helped  me  to  keep  the  machine  in 
working  order  has  contributed  his 
services,  and  has  been  most  will¬ 
ing  to  assist.  One  man  in  Franklin 
County  looks  over  the  machine 
every  three  or  four  days.  When  it 
was  to  be  taken  to  a  distant  point 
for  a  meeting,  he  would  devote 
hours  to  cleaning,  oiling,  and  ad¬ 
justing  the  parts.  He  taught  me 
how  to  thread  the  film  when  it 
would  break,  to  instruct  sighted 
people  in  the  art  of  splicing  and 
aided  me  in  many  ways  in  the  care 
of  the  machine.  He  has  been  so 
interested  that  he  has  shown  me  the 
way  large  movies  are  operated  and 
now  I  feel  that  I  am  almost  a  movie 
expert.  This  group  of  men  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  cause  and  they  want 
to  give  service  when  possibly  funds 
are  not  available. 

Newspapers  have  also  given  this 
machine  much  publicity.  Many  of 
them  have  described  its  mechanism 
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in  detail.  Two  of  the  booths  at  the 
county  fairs  were  photographed, 
where  the  moving  picture  is  in 
prominence. 

Right  here  I  want  to  mention  the 
traveling  public.  Chauffeurs,  taxi 
and  bus  drivers,  trainmen,  news 
butchers,  bootblacks,  and  the  public 
traveler  have  all  assisted  me  in  car- 
rying  the  machine,  both  long  and 
short  distances.  When  they  were 
told  that  this  was  a  moving  picture 
machine  and  the  film  showed  the 
children  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  they  handled  it  almost 
reverently.  This  machine  traveled 
to  many  parts  of  the  State  of  Ver¬ 
mont  and  I  was  fortunate  to  have 
help  when  needed  and  never  an 
accident. 

To  anyone  who  has  not  seen  this 
little  machine  and  has  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  observe  its  influence 
upon  the  general  public,  may  I  say, 
that  the  movie  saves  time,  voice  and 
energy  for  a  field  worker.  He  can 
use  all  these  to  better  advantage 
elsewhere.  Since  statistics  show 
that  a  large  per  cent  of  knowledge 
is  gained  through  the  eye,  why  not 
tell  the  world  about  the  work  for 
the  blind  “Through  the  Movies”? 

With  the  aid  of  such  a  cleverly 
edited  film  as  “Light  for  All”  a 
group  can  be  educated  in  fifteen 
minutes,  while  with  words  it  may 
take  months,  and  years,  and  per¬ 
haps  never  be  made  to  understand. 
As  the  result  of  these  movies,  the 
lives  of  four  blind  people  have  been 
re-adjusted.  Three  of  these  are  chil¬ 
dren  and  one  adult.  Three  blind 
persons  are  now  attending  Perkins 
because  parents  saw  the  movies  and 
believed. 


I  would  heartily  recommend  such 
a  machine  to  every  organization 
which  promotes  the  welfare  of  the 
blind.  Mr.  Allen  is  a  modern  ad¬ 
vertiser  and  I  endorse  his  scheme 
regardless  of  cost.  In  Vermont  one 
film  and  three  lamps  were  worn  out, 
but  a  personal  friend  supplied  funds 
so  that  there  might  never  be  a  dark 
moment  in  “The  Light  for  All.” 

The  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind 
(Continued  from  page  26) 

Among  the  recent  contributions 
of  the  music  publishing  department 
of  the  Illinois  School  is  the  experi¬ 
mental  work  done  in  producing 
chants  and  in  the  publication  of 
songs.  In  the  publication  of  songs 
for  “sight  singing”  each  word  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  notes  associated  with 
it.  Teachers  of  music  are  much  in¬ 
terested  in  this  experiment  and  it  is 
believed  by  many  that  this  method 
merits  a  real  step  forward  in  the 
field  of  sight-singing  by  the  blind. 

Any  account  of  the  work  of  the 
printing  department  of  the  Illinois 
School  would  be  incomplete  with¬ 
out  a  word  of  appreciation  of  the 
way  in  which  Mr.  R.  W.  Woolston, 
the  Superintendent,  and  others  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  management  of 
the  institution,  have  stood  staunchly 
behind  the  enterprising  members  in 
their  music  publishing  department. 
Without  neglecting  the  more  im¬ 
mediate  interests  of  the  pupils  of 
the  School,  Mr.  Woolston  has 
always  responded  most  heartily  to 
all  appeals  for  the  assistance  of  his 
capable  staff  in  the  larger  move¬ 
ments  designed  to  further  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Braille  music  readers 
of  the  country. 
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By  Edna  Stainton 
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ALICE  in  Wonderland  was  con¬ 
cerned  with  Ships  and  Shoes, 
and  Sealing  Wax  and  Cab¬ 
bages  and  Kings.  The  Buffalo  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind  in  Ventureland 
is  busy — with  Girl  Scouts  and  Boy 
Scouts  and  Dramatics  and  Nature- 
Study  and  Lions.  Alice  is  on  the 
shelf,  but  the  Association  has  no 
intention  of  occupying  any  such 
position  for  years  to  come. 

A  g'ood  many  months  ago  the 
Editor  of  the  Outlook  allowed  me 
to  tell  you  of  the  splendid  help 
given  the  Association  in  Buffalo  by 
the  3000  Boy  Scouts  of  this  city, 
staging  a  broom  week,  during  which 
they  secured  orders  for  18,000 
brooms.  This  took  care  of  our  sur¬ 
plus,  gave  us  a  chance  to  start  fresh 
and  brought  about  the  present 
healthy  condition  under  which  we 
are  making  brooms  “on  order.”  The 
results  of  this  campaign  were  far 
reaching,  and  one  of  the  finest  re¬ 
actions  came  from  the  3600  Girl 
Scouts  of  Buffalo  and  Erie  County, 
who  let  it  be  known  that  their 
standard  of  service  was  as  high  and 
as  unselfish  as  that  of  the  male  of 
the  species  and  that  girls  could 
doubtless  sell  the  various  household 
articles  made  by  the  women  and  thus 
help  create  a  larger  demand.  They 
have  demonstrated  their  loyalty  and 
efficiency,  and  that’s  what  I  want 
to  tell  you  about  first. 

Under  direction  of  Scout  Commis¬ 
sioner  Mrs.  Conrad  E.  Wettlaufer 
and  her  Council,  it  was  decided  to 
hold  annual  sales  in  each  of  the  six 
city  districts,  three  in  the  spring 
and  three  in  the  fall.  Each  district 


leader  with  her  girls  and  officers 
was  to  secure  an  empty  store  or 
several  stores,  take  care  of  all  pub¬ 
licity  through  newspapers,  hand¬ 
bills,  slides  in  movies,  window  dis¬ 
plays,  etc.,  and  then  hold  a  two-day 
sale  on  Friday  and  Saturday.  All 
the  Association  had  to  do  was  to 
deliver  the  goods  at  the  proper  time 
and  the  proper  place.  At  the  present 
writing-  the  cycle  of  six  has  been 
completed  with  the  following  re¬ 
sults  : 

All  of  Buffalo  has  had  a  chance  to 
learn  easily  of  the  work  done  at  the 
Association  Shop,  through  a  most 
attractive  little  store  set  up  in  its 
own  neighborhood,  where  Girl 
Scout  leaders  and  the  girls  them¬ 
selves  showed,  most  expertly,  all  of 
the  articles  on  sale  while  answering 
a  host  of  questions.  Publicity  in  a 
most  attractive  form — I  think  you 
will  grant  me.  Each  district  has 
had  a  slightly  different  problem,  but 
each  sale  has  been  the  means  of 
bringing  out  the  same  splendid  co¬ 
operation  from  the  business  men  of 
that  district,  and  everywhere  the 
people  themselves  have  indicated 
their  belief  in  the  Girl  Scout  move¬ 
ment  and  their  sympathetic  sup¬ 
port  of  our  sightless  workers.  The 
eleven  days  of  sales  have  totaled 
$844.93,  an  average  of  $76.81  a  day. 

And  then  the  troops  in  the 
County  began  to  say,  “Why  can’t 
we  help  too?”  We  certainly  were 
more  than  willing  to  have  them  in¬ 
cluded  —  and  so  far  the  following 
troops  have  held  attractive  sales, 
each  one  with  a  fine  publicity  cam¬ 
paign  as  a  part  of  it:  Williamsville, 
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Girl  Scouts 
in  Buffalo 
have  given 
valuable  aid 
in  selling 
articles  made 
by  blind  people. 
Both  Boy  and 
Girl  Scouts 
have  contributed 
their  services. 


Snyder,  Eggertsville,  Kenmore,  and 
last  a  troop  of  eight  girls  at  Or¬ 
chard  Park  had  a  most  successful 
exhibit  and  sale.  These  County 
sales  have  totaled  $246.60. 

The  plan  is  to  have  these  sales 
held  annually  at  the  same  time  each 
season,  so  that  each  neighborhood 
will  learn  to  watch  for  it — as  we 
do  for  the  “January  White  Sales,” 
which  have  become  an  institution. 

Not  content  with  giving  us 
such  a  helping  hand  on  our  sales, 
the  Girl  Scouts  of  Buffalo  and  vi- 
cinity  decided  to  give  all  of  their 
sightless  friends  a  party,  and  so  on 
January  18th  they  entertained  at  the 
Association  rooms  at  a  delicious 
supper,  served  by  the  Girl  Scouts  at 
6:30,  followed  by  a  delightful  en¬ 
tertainment  including  piano  selec¬ 
tions,  recitations,  camp  songs  and 
some  very  stirring  selections  by  the 
very  snappy  drum  corps,  which 
“brought  down  the  house.” 

May  I  tell  you  a  little  about  this 


army  of  Girl  Scouts,  which  has  shed 
so  much  sunshine  around  us?  Start¬ 
ing  with  one  troop  in  the  spring  of 
1917,  this  organization  now  consists 
of  143  troops — 94  in  the  city,  49  in 
the  county,  not  overlooking  the  5 
Brownie  packs  and  2  Citizen  troops 
— a  total  enrollment  of  3600.  All  of 
Erie  County  is  covered,  the  city  be¬ 
ing  divided  into  6  districts,  the 
county  into  4,  with  a  volunteer 
leader  heading  each  district.  Each 
troop  is  sponsored  by  a  troop  com¬ 
missioner,  and  these  women  togeth¬ 
er  with  the  Council  composed  of  40 
women  constitute  a  splendid  corps 
of  enthusiastic  volunteers  number¬ 
ing  about  200. 

For  some  time  these  young  citi¬ 
zens  have  gone  to  Allegheny  State 
Park  for  stated  periods,  and  last 
summer,  to  their  joy,  they  were 
given  a  beautiful  Day  Camp  at  Or¬ 
chard  Park,  which  can  accommo¬ 
date  50  girls  at  a  time.  This  army 
of  enthusiastic  young  people  is  giv- 
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ing  definite,  thoughtful  service  to 
a  host  of  people  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  year,  but  we  feel  that  the  help 
they  are  giving  to  the  sightless 
stands  out  most  vividly,  as  it  is 
flooded  with  the  light  of  warm, 
clear-burning  sympathy. 

All  is  not  work  at  the  Buffalo 
Association  for  the  Blind.  We  are 
playing  more  and  more,  and  expect 
to  continue  to  do  so ;  and  with  that 
in  mind,  we  have  organized  a  Dra¬ 
matic  Club.  So  far,  we  have  given 
only  short  skits,  but  they  have  pro¬ 
duced  much  laughter  and  many  sur¬ 
prises.  The  man  in  our  broom  shop, 
who  knows  most  about  corn  and 
whose  fingers  can  recognize  all 
grades  and  kinds,  is  the  possessor 
of  an  equally  skilled  tongue,  which 
sorts  out  dialects  with  the  same 
rate  of  speed.  Just  what  changes 
of  personality  this  dramatic  work 
will  develop  in  another  of  our  work¬ 
ers  is  a  serious  question.  He  has 
always  been  noted  for  his  quiet, 
gentle  willingness  to  help  his  fel¬ 
low  workers,  but,  lo  and  behold, 
when  a  crown  was  put  on  his  head 
and  a  sceptre  in  his  hand,  the 
change  was  startling.  He  roared  out 
kingly  orders  in  a  manner  which 
clearly  indicated  a  cruel,  relentless 
nature  and  a  strong  belief  in  the 
divine  right  of  kings. 

Here’s  another  venture.  With  the 
help  of  the  Buffalo  Society  of  Na¬ 
tural  Sciences,  we  have  a  visit  once 
a  month  from  one  of  the  Society’s 
teachers,  who  is  telling  us  fascinat¬ 
ing  things  about  birds  and  animals 
and  flowers.  Later,  we  are  going 
to  our  beautiful  new  museum  to  see 
the  wonders,  and  especially  the 
room,  set  aside  in  this  newly  opened 


building  just  for  the  use  and  pleas¬ 
ure  of  the  blind  people  of  Buffalo 
and  vicinity,  and  then  later  we  are 
going  to  the  woods  to  hear  the 
birds.  The  arrival  of  our  teacher 
is  most  spectacular.  She  carries  the 
stuffed  specimens  in  the  rumble 
seat  of  her  car.  The  first  time,  a 
fierce  eagle  with  wide-spread  wings, 
apparently  perched  on  the  edge  of 
the  car,  lording  it  over  a  whole  flock 
of  smaller  birds,  even  down  to  a 
chick-a-dee,  hanging  up-side-down 
on  his  perch,  and  a  humming  bird 
looking  tinier  than  ever  beside  his 
powerful  companion. 

At  the  last  meeting  an  alert  and 
handsome  red  fox  kept  a  sharp  out¬ 
look  from  the  rear  seat  for  brer 
rabbit,  little  knowing  that  in  the 
covered  basket  on  the  front  seat 
was  a  most  beautiful  live  chinchilla 
bunny,  who  behaved  like  a  perfect 
gentleman  during  the  whole  ses¬ 
sion,  allowing  all  of  us  to  pet  him, 
and  carrying  on  a  system  of  wig¬ 
wagging  with  his  ears,  which  was 
unlike  any  known  to  a  Boy  Scout. 
Doesn’t  it  seem  like  the  millennium 
when  I  tell  you  that  the  reason  it 
is  easily  possible  for  our  sightless 
friends  to  come  and  study  about 
birds  and  animals  is  because 
“Lions”  bring  our  members  to  and 
from  the  class,  and  even  the  chin¬ 
chilla  rabbit  blinked  contentedly 
while  a  Lion  stroked  him. 

Our  friends  the  Lions  took  us  on 
delightful  picnics  last  summer  and 
this  winter  they  have  helped  finan¬ 
cially,  with  transportation  and  with 
good  fellowship  to  make  our  win¬ 
ter  parties  happy  occasions.  We 
like  Lions  in  Buffalo,  and  they  seem 
not  to  dislike  us. 


My  Loss  of  Physical  Vision 

By  David  C.  Reeder* 

(Continued  from  December  Issue) 


MY  MOTOR  and  spacial  ad- 
j  ustment  might  easily  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  human  infant. 
While  the  loss  of  my  physical  vision 
had  not  impaired  my  physical,  mus¬ 
cular,  kinesthetic  mechanism,  it  did 
not  necessitate  an  entire  reorgani¬ 
zation  or  readjustment  to  all  motor 
and  spacial  activities.  One,  after 
learning  to  walk,  jump,  swim,  skate 
or  to  engage  in  any  other  motor 
activity,  does  so  as  a  matter  of 
habit  fixation  or  formation.  Yet, 
when  the  visual  sense-modality  is 
shut  off,  such  activities  are  sadly 
hampered  and  new  neural  tracks 
must  be  set  up  along  with  an  ad¬ 
justment.  Something  else  must 
needs  replace  the  visual  loss.  The 
mental  adjustment  is  by  far  the 
most  important  factor  in  commenc¬ 
ing  such  an  adjustment,  which  ad¬ 
justment  I  have  reported  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  chapter,  and  it  was  while 
this  adjustment  was  going  on  that 
my  motor  and  spacial  adjustment 
was  made. 

After  I  found  that  when  sitting 
or  standing  I  did  not  appear  to  be 
without  sight,  I  knew  that  my  next 
problem  was  to  make  the  proper 
motor  and  spacial  adjustments  so 
that  not  even  in  walking,  running, 
swimming,  and  so  forth,  could  my 
lack  of  sight  be  detected.  I  remem¬ 
bered  how  normal  people  looked 
when  they  walked,  or  indulged  in 
any  motor  activity,  and  I  set  to 
work  to  imitate  them  as  nearly  as 
I  could. 

Like  the  infant,  my  first  move¬ 
ments  were  distinctly  random  with 


no  control  and  with  no  spacial  judg¬ 
ment.  Trial  and  error  or  success 
experiences  formed  the  basis  of  my 
earlier  experiences.  I  recall  one 
experience  which  brings  out  this  re¬ 
action  perfectly.  It  was  in  the  win¬ 
ter  and  a  few  inches  of  snow  had 
fallen  during  the  night.  I  was  out 
before  the  walks  had  been  swept 
clean  of  snow,  and  attempted  to  go 
to  the  store  alone.  My  course  ran 
through  a  park  through  which  ran 
two  diagonal  walks  diverging  in  the 
center.  I  arrived  at  the  place  where 
they  diverged  without  any  great 
difficulty,  but  when  reaching  the 
opposite  corner  of  the  park  I  found 
that  I  was  in  a  strange  and  hitherto 
new  place.  The  walks  were  straight 
so  I  had  no  trouble  in  retracing  my 
steps  to  the  center  of  the  park.  This 
time  I  hesitated,  then  hit  upon  a 
totally  different  walk,  but  again  as 
before  I  arrived  at  the  end  in  the 
same  confused  state.  I  retraced  my 
steps  back  to  where  the  walks  di¬ 
verged  and  noticed  that  the  cement 
where  the  walks  crossed  was  sloped 
to  one  side.  I  studied  the  crossing 
walks  for  some  time  and  then  found 
what  I  thought  was  the  right  walk. 
Upon  reaching  the  end  I  found  that 
I  was  right.  The  next  morning 
under  the  same  conditions,  I  went 
on  the  same  errand,  and  this  time 
when  I  came  to  the  center  of  the  park 
I  made  the  same  study  of  the  cross¬ 
ing  of  the  walks,  and  taking  my 
course  from  the  slope  in  the  cement, 
I  had  no  trouble  in  arriving  where 
I  wanted.  This  experience  served 
to  teach  me  to  be  more  observing 
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of  the  general  physical  character 
and  conditions  of  places  wherever 
I  chanced  to  go. 

I  discovered  very  early  in  my  ex¬ 
periences  that  whenever  there  was 
an  over-amount  of  noise,  I  became 
easily  confused  when  traversing 
routes  with  which  I  was  very  well 
acquainted  and  which  I  had  no 
trouble  in  traveling  under  ordinary 
conditions.  This  I  found  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  I  had  come  to  rely 
almost  entirely  upon  my  auditory 
sense,  and  when  an  over-amount  of 
noise  was  present  the  different 
sounds  were  confusing,  in  that  I 
was  unable  to  discriminate  between 
approaching  sounds  and  those  which 
were  retreating.  I  had  learned  to 
depend  upon  echo,  as  the  intensity 
of  vibrations  differed  greatly  ac¬ 
cording  to  whether  I  was  passing 
a  tree,  an  opening,  a  doorway  in  a 
building  or  maneuvering-  to  pass 
people  in  a  crowded  place.  The 
more  noise  I  made,  the  easier 
was  it  to  distinguish  my  surround¬ 
ings. 

My  sense  of  equilibrium  or  bal¬ 
ance  was,  strange  to  say,  one  of  my 
greatest  problems.  Not  being  able 
to  observe  the  increasing  closeness 
of  an  object,  when  falling,  the 
cochlea  within  my  inner  ear  failed 
to  function  and  I  received  many 
terrible  bumps.  After  having  had 
many  experiences  of  falling  over 
obstacles,  I  learned  that  as  I  was 
falling  there  was  a  muscular  kin¬ 
esthetic  action  in  the  back  of  my 
legs,  which  sensation  was  one  of 
tense  rigidity  or  tightening  of  the 
muscles.  This  was  the  only  means 
I  had  of  telling  when  I  was  not 
properly  balanced. 

In  the  beginning  my  walk  was  a 


nervous,  hesitant,  uncertain  half 
step,  but  this  gradually  evolved  in¬ 
to  a  normal  walk.  Walking  in  a  . 
normal  way  evolved  several  distinct 
operations  which,  even  now,  re¬ 
quires  my  constant  attention.  From 
all  outward  appearance  my  walking 
may  seem  normal,  and  I  might  add 
that  the  normal  manner  in  which  I 
walk  has  been  of  great  concern  to 
me,  and  is  now  one  of  my  best  com¬ 
pensatory,  defense  reactions,  but  this 
is  possible  only  at  the  expense  of 
constant  attention.  My  feet  regis¬ 
ter  each  little  roughness  or  the 
slightest  out  of  the  ordinary  con¬ 
dition  and  my  ears  have  to  be  alert, 
responding  to  each  minute  detail  in 
the  matter  of  vibratory  intensity  of 
the  echo.  For  some  unaccountable 
reason  my  left  foot  seemed  to  be 
more  sensitive  or  quick  to  respond 
and  register  its  findings  than  my 
right,  and  this  fact  formed  another 
problem  which  I  found  necessary 
to  adjust.  For  a  long  time  in  cross¬ 
ing  a  street  intersection  I  found  that 
my  course,  instead  of  being  straight, 
ran  obliquely  to  the  right.  I  won¬ 
dered  a  great  deal  about  this  and 
finally  discovered  that  I  relied  al¬ 
most  entirely  upon  my  left  foot  for 
my  defense  and  safety  in  walking 
and  that  I  would  place  it  before  me 
as  a  feeler  and  take  a  slightly  short¬ 
er  step  with  my  right  foot :  this  of 
course  caused  my  course  to  diverge 
to  the  right.  I  set  about  to  adjust 
this,  and  after  constantly  watching 
every  step  for  an  extended  period  of 
time,  I  was  able  to  take  steps  of 
equal  length  with  both  feet.  Both 
feet  are  now  pressed  into  feelers 
and  are  equally  reliable.  Another 
most  interesting  problem  was  in  the 
matter  of  walking  up  and  down 
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stairs.  I  made  a  queer  picture  in 
the  early  days  when  I  first  lost  my 
sight,  for  when  descending  a  flight 
of  stairs  I  would  bend  over  forward, 
and  often  I  landed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  flight  in  a  heap.  It  is  human 
nature  to  take  measures  for  self¬ 
protection,  and  my  muscular,  kin¬ 
esthetic  mechanism  came  to  my  res¬ 
cue  and,  as  set  forth  in  one  of  the 
above  paragraphs,  told  me  when  I 
was  becoming  overbalanced  and  my 
posture  when  ascending  or  descend¬ 
ing  stairs  gradually  became  normal. 
Then,  too,  it  was  exceedingly  em¬ 
barrassing  to  arrive  at  the  top  of 
the  stairs  and  take  an  extra  step. 
This  I  overcame  by  silently  count¬ 
ing  each  step  and  remembering  how 
many  steps  there  were  in  that  spe¬ 
cific  flight  of  steps.  Many  repeti¬ 
tions  of  this  resulted  in  a  habit  fix¬ 
ation,  purely  automatic  reaction, 
until  now  I  ascend  a  flight  of  steps 
and  rarely  make  the  mistake  of  tak¬ 
ing  an  extra  step. 

My  olfactory  sense  was  brought 
into  play  in  assisting  in  my  motor 
adjustment  and  I  learned  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  odors.  I  discov¬ 
ered  that  shoe  shining  parlors,  bar¬ 
ber  shops,  cafes,  shoe  stores,  cloth¬ 
ing  stores,  drug  stores,  and  so  forth, 
all  had  their  respective  odor,  and 
after  each  store  or  shop  was  placed 
with  its  respective  odor,  I 
was  able  to  turn  into  the  shop  I 
wanted  with  little  or  no  trouble. 
The  time  taken  for  this  specific 
learning  extended  over  a  period  of 
several  years.  I  recall  an  experi¬ 
ence  which  happened  while  the 
above  discrimination  learning  was 
taking  place.  I  entered  a  shoe  store 
and  asked  one  of  the  salesmen  for 
a  shine.  Such  a  reaction  would  and 


did  seem  ridiculous  to  the  salesman 
but  to  me  it  was  justifiable,  but  I 
found  that  I  had  to  learn  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  the  odor  of  new 
shoes  and  fresh  shining  polish, 
which  I  did  without  a  repetition  of 
such  an  experience.  Shoe  polish  has 
a  much  different  smell  than  new 
shoes  to  me  now. 

I  had  learned  to  swim,  skate, 
dance,  and  so  forth,  previous  to  my 
loss  of  sight,  but  in  order  to  carry 
out  any  of  these  motor  acts  it  in¬ 
volved  practically  the  same  atten¬ 
tion  as  noted  above  in  the  case  of 
walking.  I  had  to  attend  to  the 
act  in  hand  in  all  cases.  In  the 
matter  of  dancing  it  might  be  inter¬ 
esting  for  me  to  note  that  in  order 
to  avoid  collisions  on  a  crowded 
ballroom  floor,  it  became  necessary 
for  me  to  develop  an  increased  sen¬ 
sitivity  of  the  touch  “cutaneous” 
centers  on  the  back  of  my  right 
hand.  This,  when  fully  developed, 
registers  the  presence  of  a  body,  and 
my  reactions  were  that  of  a  normal 
individual  on  the  dance  floor,  that 
of  gently  brushing  aside  another 
couple  and  avoiding  a  crash.  This 
specific  learning  was  the  result  of 
many  crashes  and  consequent  em¬ 
barrassments  on  my  part,  but  now 
the  reaction  is  calm  and  deliberate 
and  is  purely  automatic. 

As  was  hinted  in  one  of  the  above 
paragraphs,  all  motor  acts  which 
were  learned  previous  to  loss  of 
physical  vision  were  caried  on  as  a 
matter  of  compensation  or  defense 
and  came  as  a  result,  or  along  with, 
the  mental  adjustment,  for  I  learned 
that  in  order  not  to  appear  as  a 
sightless  individual  I  had  to  do  the 
things  which  were  being  done  by 
normal  people. 


Present  Difficulties  in  Placing  Blind  People 

By  Florence  W.  Birchard 

Superintendent  of  Employment,  Division  of  the  Blind, 

Massachusetts  Department  of  Education 


THIS  is  not  a  pleasant  or  cheer¬ 
ful  subject  upon  which  to  write, 
yet  if  Ave  can  gather  a  few  facts 
and  a  few  reasons  for  present  con¬ 
ditions  perhaps  we  can  gain  some 
help  for  the  future.  At  least  we  can 
put  these  difficulties  doAyn  in  black 
and  white  for  better  discussion  and 
advice. 

Eight  other  workers — vitally  in¬ 
terested  in  employment  problems — 
have  helped  to  gather  the  material 
for  this  paper — workers  from  the 
Atlantic,  Southern  and  Middle 
Western  States.  No  one — not  even 
a  Republican,  now  that  election  is 
over — can  gainsay  the  fact  of  wide¬ 
spread  unemployment  throughout 
the  United  States.  All  agree  that 
it  is  more  difficult  to  place  a  blind 
person  in  industry  than  in  those 
halcyon  years,  during  and  immedi¬ 
ately  following  the  war,  when  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment  saw  in  each  handi¬ 
capped  person  a  possible  maimed 
veteran  and  when  workers  who 
would  take  a  reasonable  wage  or 
remain  faithfully  in  a  job  were  not 
so  easy  to  find.  Sentiment  has  de¬ 
parted  from  the  business  man  who 
is  fighting  to  keep  up  with  bitter 
competition  and  the  latest  efficiency 
demands.  Trained,  skilled  workmen 
in  every  line  are  striving  to  find 
steady  employment,  and  with  so 
many  men  and  women  clamoring 
for  any  sort  of  a  job  it  is  a  rare 
employment  manager  or  superinten¬ 
dent  who  will  choose  an  unskilled 
blind  man  rather  than  a  seeing  one 
with  good  references. 


Most  of  our  young  graduates  of 
schools  for  the  blind  have  no  spe¬ 
cialized  training.  A  good  education 
and  deft  hands  are  their  assets,  but 
they  are  competing  with  the  gradu¬ 
ates  of  colleges  or  trade  schools, 
more  highly  specialized  than  them¬ 
selves.  Most  of  our  employment 
agents  claim  that  they  consider  the 
employer’s  point  of  view,  and  so 
how  can  we  blame  these  employers 
for  refusing  our  candidate  a  job  on 
a  really  competitive  basis  of  trained 
fitness,  where  the  over-supply  of 
labor  is  so  large  and  the  choice  so 
wide? 

Installation  of  machines  which 
may  take  the  place  of  scores  once 
employed  on  handwork  has  wrought 
haA^oc  to  our  good  workers.  Indus¬ 
trial  evolution  goes  on  with  a  re¬ 
lentless  speed,  and  we  are  noAV  in 
the  period  of  difficult  readjustment. 
One  of  our  most  optimistic  workers 
feels  that  with  each  machine  will 
come  more  hand  processes,  but  this 
is  not  the  consensus  of  opinion. 
From  many  states  come  the  reports 
of  positions  lost  because  of  new 
machines  installed  and  no  neAV 
places  open  in  that  factory,  as  every 
process  requires  sight.  The  blind 
workers  are  sent  out  with  regret 
and  good  Avishes,  but  it  is  hard  to 
find  another  position  in  Avorlc  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  old,  because  every  indus¬ 
try  must  keep  up  with  the  times. 

The  tightening  up  of  insurance  re¬ 
quirements  does  to  a  A^arying  ex¬ 
tent  bring  trouble  in  its  wake  for 
the  handicapped  worker  of  industry. 
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At  the  close  of  the  war  many  of 
the  largest  insurance  companies 
were  approached  and  declared  that 
a  blind  worker  would  not  cause  any 
increase  in  insurance  rates  and  that 
he  should  be  covered  by  the  same 
regulations  as  any  other  employee. 
This  attitude  has  changed  in  many 
places.  Some  states  are  trying  to 
plan  ways  of  compromising  with 
and  satisfying  insurance  companies 
by  special  legislation,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  in  many  cases  the  blind 
worker  seems  more  conspicuously 
handicapped  and  so  open  to  more 
question  as  to  risk  when  applying 
for  a  job. 

Oftentimes  on  the  other  hand,  an 
employer  uses  this  argument  of  the 
attitude  of  his  insurance  company 
to  cloak  his  own  unwillingness  to 
take  what  he  considers  a  chance. 

In  some  cities  and  states  this 
problem  of  insurance  has  kept  men 
and  women  who  would  otherwise 
be  working  today  out  of  employ¬ 
ment,  and  even  though  the  number 
of  actual  cases  so  debarred  is  small 
at  present  we  should  try  to  work 
out  some  way  to  do  away  with  this 
discrimination  for  the  future.  Short 
surveys  could  be  made  bringing  out 
facts  as  to  the  actual  number  of 
blind  employed  during  a  number  of 
years  in  industry,  and  placing  over 
against  this  the  number  of  these 
workers  who  have  had  any  sort  of 
accident  while  employed.  This 
would  at  least  give  a  definite  argu¬ 
ment.  During  fifteen  years  of  place¬ 
ment  work  in  this  State  there  has 
been  but  one  compensable  case  due 
to  the  worker’s  blindness.  This  man 
is  still  on  the  job  because  his  work 
is  on  an  equal  basis  with  other  em¬ 


ployees  and  he  is  held  to  be  worth 
the  risk. 

One  worker  feels  that  the  attitude 
of  some  blind  workers  has  often 
spoiled  the  chances  for  more  rea¬ 
sonable  candidates.  Unfortunately 
one  mistaken  placement  of  the  blind 
man  or  woman  who  is  non-cooper¬ 
ative,  unreasonable  or  unfit  does 
more  harm  than  can  be  understood. 
The  ill  fame  of  such  a  worker  trav¬ 
els  among  employers  in  a  city  or 
town  far  more  rapidly  than  the  good 
report  of  an  efficient  blind  worker 
can  counteract  it.  Unreasonable  and 
unfair  as  it  is,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  public  and  employers  in  partic¬ 
ular  judge  all  those  without  sight 
by  the  one  person  they  know.  Place¬ 
ment  agents  are  in  honor  bound  to 
safeguard  the  normal,  reasonable 
and  industrious  blind  man  or  wo¬ 
man  by  placing  only  those  whom 
they  feel  reasonably  sure  can  give 
a  o'ood  account  of  themselves. 

o 

To  sum  up  our  present  difficulties 
in  placing-  blind  people  it  would 
seem  that  there  are  at  least  three 
causes — widespread  unemployment 
in  nearly  every  branch  of.  industry, 
installation  of  machines  which  take 
the  place  of  hand  workers,  and  the 
increasing*  antagonistic  attitude  of 
insurance  toward  handicapped  labor. 
These  are  facts  and  disagreeable 
ones,  yet  we  cannot  go  back  from 
the  belief  that  a  normal  blind  work¬ 
er  can  be  an  efficient  cog  in  the 
working  world. 

The  public  still  knows  so  little 
of  our  possibilities.  Because  we 
have  learned,  and  some  of  our 
friends  know  something  of  the  real 
quality  and  usefulness  of  a  sight¬ 
less  worker,  we  think  it  strange  that 
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there  is  no  better  response  to  our 
request  for  employment. 

It  is  almost  unbelievable  how  few 
people  in  the  world  even  yet  have 
any  sensible  understanding  of  the 
problem  with  its  possibilities  for  ef¬ 
ficient  wage  earning.  It  is  only  as  this 
vast,  ignorant  public  opinion  becomes 
educated  that  we  can  hope  for  a 
firm  foundation  upon  which  to  build 
industrially.  We  need  ,  intelligent 
publicity  —  co-operation  from  wo¬ 
men’s  clubs,  men’s  clubs,  church  or¬ 
ganizations,  chambers  of  commerce 
and  newspapers. 

For  the  problem  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  we  must  do  what  is  being 
done  everywhere  else,  and  that  is 
to  specialize — have  one  thing  which 
can  be  done  especially  well — wheth¬ 
er  in  typing,  salesmanship,  music  or 
actual  handicraft  called  for  in  a 
given  community,  tuning,  rush  seat¬ 
ing,  wood  working,  racket  stringing 
or  speedy  assembly  work.  The  blind 
worker  must  be  as  quick,  as  accur¬ 
ate  and  as  able  to  meet  people  as  his 


fellow  worker  with  sight  or  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  expect  success  in  a 
world  of  competition. 

Is  there  something  worthwhile  in 
the  idea  of  small  shops  run  on  a 
business  basis  with  blind  and  see¬ 
ing  workers  in  whatever  equation  is 
needed  for  efficient  output? 

There  is  also  a  real  field  for  place¬ 
ment  where  there  is  access  to  large 
industrial  plants,  hospitals  or  mu¬ 
nicipal  buildings.  Then  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  stands  opens  a  real  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  personable  blind  man 
or  woman  of  good  character  and 
sense.  Here  can  be  sold  newspapers, 
tobaccos,  candies  and  the  like. 

It  is  for  us  all  who  know  and  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  blind  worker  to  keep 
up  courage,  to  watch  for  every  op¬ 
portunity,  pass  on  ideas,  pull  to¬ 
gether,  train  our  ignorant  public 
and  keep  the  standard  high  for 
placement.  We  must  not  be  afraid 
to  try  experiments  and  in  spite  of 
present  difficulties  we  must  believe 
in  future  possibilities. 


To  Henry  Tscliudi 

Sun  beyond  sun,  he  wanders, 

Unto  the  farthermost. 

Whose  noon-day  rays  are  still  refracted 
In  the  waters  of  the  Jasper  Sea. 

But  is  it  he? 

For  in  his  hand,  he  bears  no  staff, 

For  with  sure  foot  he  treads  the  path, 

Whose  distance  is  the  measure  of  Infinity. 

For  with  expectant  glance 
He  gazes  down  the  road, 

Or  turns,  to  catch  the  faintest  echo 
From  the  golden  tubes,  to  which  his  earthly  touch 
Had  given  voice. 

— He  passes  on — 

Midst  columns  of  surging  echoes 
That  swell  in  melodic  tone, 

To  welcome  a  dauntless  spirit 
Back  to  its  starlit  home. 


Russell  B.  Pope. 
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Eben  Porter  Morford 

Eben  Porter  Morford  passed  to 
the  reward  of  a  life  rich  in  service 
to  his  fellow  sightless  men  Sunday, 
January  27,  1929.  For  several  years 
he  had  had  periods  of  physical  dis¬ 
ability,  but  with  that  indomitable 
energy  for  which  he  was  noted  he 
fought  his  malady  and  kept  at  his 
work  as  Managing  Director  of  the 
Industrial  Home  and  Workshop  for 
Blind  Men  of  Brooklyn  until  nine 
weeks  preceding  his  death. 

Born  in  Brooklyn,  June  24,  1866, 
son  of  William  T.  and  Hortense 
Morford,  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  reared  in  a  home  of  high  Chris¬ 
tian  principles,  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  city  un¬ 
til  an  accident  destroyed  his  sight 
at  the  age  of  16,  and  lived  his  span 
of  life  in  useful  service  among  those 
who  knew  him  all  the  way.  March 
3,  1884,  he  entered  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  as  the 
present  Institute  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind  was  then  known,  and 
for  three  years  made  assiduous  use 
of  his  time  in  becoming  proficient 
in  living  as  a  sightless  man  must. 
For  years  he  successfully  pursued 
pianoforte  tuning  as  an  occupation. 
His  experience  as  a  student  at  the 
Institution  gave  him  a  knowledge  of 
the  piano,  of  harmony  and  counter¬ 
point,  also  of  chair-caning  and  mat¬ 
tress  making,  all  of  which  he  put 
to  such  admirable  practical  use  in 
the  management  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  which  he  founded. 

Elected  in  1892  president  of  the 
Mizpah  Circle  of  Brooklyn,  a  so¬ 
ciety  of  blind  people  which  he  had 
joined  three  years  before,  his  genius 
for  organization  soon  manifested  it- 
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self  in  leading  the  Circle  to  make 
use  of  its  funds  as  a  nucleus  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind.  This  was  done 
in  1893.  Mr.  Morford  became  its 
superintendent,  and  to  it  he  gave 
increasingly  his  time  and  labors, 
even  to  the  time  of  his  passing 
away.  From  a  small  beginning  the 
Home  so  flourished  that  it  twice 
outgrew  its  quarters,  and  at  its  30th 
anniversary  ambitiously  set  out  on 
a  campaig-n  for  a  new  building  and 
equipment  to  cost  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  Only  Eben  P. 
Morford  could  have  brought  it  to 
a  successful  issue.  Into  the  cam¬ 
paign  he  put  every  ounce  of  his 
strength,  every  iota  of  his  ability 
and  unique  influence.  Through  30 
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years  he  had  gone  up  and  down  in 
that  portion  of  Greater  New  York 
where  he  made  his  home  and  estab¬ 
lished  his  business,  making  friends 
and  supporters  of  his  enterprise 
among  the  people  of  Brooklyn  in 
every  walk  of  life.  He  counted 
among  his  intimates  men  of  influ¬ 
ence  and  means,  professional  men 
and  business  men.  In  his  club  life, 
in  his  church  life,  in  social  circles 
he  was  always  a  welcome  member 
of  any  company.  He  was  admired 
and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him, 
outside  the  immediate  group  of 
workers  in  his  chosen  field  of  serv¬ 
ice  as  well  as  by  all  who  came  to 
be  associated  with  him  profession- 
nally.  When  he  came,  therefore,  to 
the  task  of  raising  money  to  build 
a  new  Home,  which  he  considered 
as  an  achievement  to  crown  his  life 
work,  he  had  success  where  others 
could  not  achieve  it.  He  chose  a 
slogan  which  had  in  his  mouth  a 
commanding  appeal  when  he  asked 
for  the  blind  men  to  whose  inter¬ 
ests  he  devoted  his  life,  “Not  char¬ 
ity,  but  a  chance.”  In  1923  the 
raising  of  a  large  sum  of  money  was 
not  easy,  but  a  start  was  made, 
ground  was  broken  for  the  new 
structure  September  27,  1924,  it  was 
occupied  November,  1925,  and  on 
May  26,  1928,  the  new  building  at 
520  Gates  Avenue  was  formally 
dedicated  with  appropriate  exer¬ 
cises.  The  occasion  was  the  last 
public  appearance  of  Mr.  Morford. 
The  building  operation  and  the  ar¬ 
rangements  for  its  complete  use 
were  in  a  very  true  sense  a  finish¬ 
ing  of  his  work. 

Yet  Eben  P.  Morford’s  crowning 
achievement  was  not  a  building, 


though  it  stands  today  as  his  monu¬ 
ment;  the  capstone  of  his  career 
is  that  intangible  something  which 
we  call  influence.  To  the  men  whose 
lives  he  touched  most  closely  he 
was  a  friend  for  whom  love  and 
admiration  were  felt  without  stint. 
As  a  worker  for  the  blind  he  was  a 
leader,  respected  and  admired. 
Member  of  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind  from  1905  until  his 
death,  member  in  1906  and  until  its 
work  was  done  of  the  first  New 
York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  treasurer  and  later  president 
of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  member  of 
the  committee  on  the  blind  for  ad¬ 
ministering  the  Fox  bequest  —  in 
every  field  of  usefulness  possible  in 
connection  with  his  special  inter¬ 
ests  he  served  with  success  and  with 
acceptability.  In  closing  his  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  services  rendered  by 
Mr.  Morford,  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Riley, 
chief  executive  of  the  Brooklyn  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Charities,  who  calls  himself 
“His  Friend  and  Co-Laborer,”  said 
at  the  funeral  held  at  the  Home, 
January  29: 

“Eben  Porter  Morford  was 
for  thirty  years  a  national 
figure,  and  known  to  all 
workers  for  the  blind  in 
Europe  as  well ;  he  was  the 
Dean  of  the  great  University 
for  the  Blind;  a  man  who 
walked  by  faith  and  not  by 
sight,  whose  spirit  never  fal¬ 
tered,  whose  courage  never 
failed,  whose  achievements 
are  glorious,  although  for  45 
years  his  eyes  were  holden 
that  he  could  not  see.  In  this 
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Home  he  has  built  a  great 
monument,  but  greater  even 
than  this  are  the  spirit,  the 
ideals,  and  the  principles 
which  he  has  stamped  indel¬ 
ibly  on  the  entire  movement 
for  and  by  the  blind.  Now 
he  rests  from  his  labors,  but 
his  eyes  shall  behold  the  mul¬ 
titudes  that  rise  up  and  call 
his  name  blessed.” 

In  his  private  life  Mr.  Morford 
was  singularly  happy.  He  married 
Miss  J.  Florence  Leckie  in  1899, 
who  with  their  only  child  Eloise, 
now  Mrs.  Hasbrook  Wallace  of 
Brooklyn,  made  a  home  life  rich  in 
satisfactions  and  inspirations.  He 
was  a  member  of  Emanuel  Baptist 
Church.  To  his  faith  in  God  and 
to  his  evidence  of  a  fine  Christian 
character,  shown  particularly  by  his 
devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  sight¬ 
less  men  whom  he  served,  Dr.  S. 
Parkes  Cadman,  Mr.  Morford’s 
warm  personal  friend,  paid  tribute 
at  his  funeral  in  terms  of  confident 
assurance.  His  friends  are  a  host. 

Edward  M.  Van  Cleve 

Patrick  O’Neil 

An  inestimable  loss  is  felt  in  the 
death  of  Mr.  Patrick  O’Neil,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Placement  Department  of 
the  New  York  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind.  Mr.  O’Neil  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  New  York  State  School 
for  the  Blind  at  Batavia  and,  on 
graduation,  he  entered  the  State 
broom  shop  at  Rochester.  In  1921 
he  was  appointed  on  the  Home 
Teaching  staff  of  the  Commission. 
Mr.  O’Neil’s  ability  soon  became 
apparent  and  his  success  in  handling 
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social  problems  resulted  in  his  ap¬ 
pointment  as  Field  Agent  in  1923. 
As  would  be  natural,  his  interest  in 
helping  younger  capable  men  to  be¬ 
come  self-supporting  resulted  in 
specialization  in  placement  work. 
The  establishment  of  business  stands 
in  factories  and  public  buildings  has 
been  Mr.  O’Neil’s  greatest  achieve¬ 
ment;  the  outstanding  concessions 
which  he  obtained,  being  in  the 
Buffalo  City  Hall  and  the  Rochester 
County  Court  House. 

Mr.  O’Neil  was  born  in  Brasher 
Falls,  St.  Lawrence  County,  New 
York.  He  lost  his  sight  through  an 
accidental  discharge  of  a  shotgun 
when  he  was  14  years  old.  'With 
a  great  tenacity  of  purpose  and  al¬ 
ways  unmindful  of  his  own  handi¬ 
cap,  he  went  from  place  to  place 
throughout  the  State,  working  with 
dynamic  energy.  His  success  was 
due  in  part  to  sound  judgment  and 
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an  understanding  of  the  needs  of 
each  individual,  but  it  must  also  be 
recognized  that  his  personality, 
which  made  friends  for  him  every¬ 
where,  brought  opportunities  which 
he  followed  up  with  tact  and  per¬ 
suasive  procedure.  Mr.  O’Neil  had 
a  sense  of  humor  which  carried  him 
over  many  hard  places.  He  encour¬ 
aged  many  men  to  become  indepen¬ 
dent  in  their  blindness  merely  by 
his  own  example. 

Mr.  O’Neil’s  illness  was  of  short 
duration.  He  had  not  been  feeling 
well  for  two  or  three  months  and  on 
the  advice  of  a  specialist  he  entered 
the  Albany  Hospital  for  treatment. 
The  belief  that  he  might  perhaps 
have  become  an  invalid,  had  he 
lived,  is  all  that  can  reconcile  those 
who  knew  him,  to  their  loss. 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Com¬ 
missioners  of  the  New  York  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind  have  a 
deep  sense  of  loss  in  the  passing  of 
this  brave,  high  minded,  inspiring 
worker.  He  was  well  beloved  bv 

m/ 

all  who  knew  him,  and  his  accom¬ 
plishment  will  be  its  own  tribute  to 
his  memory. 

Mr.  O’Neil’s  co-workers  will  al¬ 
ways  feel  his  buoyant  and  victori¬ 
ous  spirit — his  fine  character,  the 
enchantment  of  his  humor  and  his 
high  standards  in  all  that  he  under¬ 
took  will  never  fail  to  be  an  inspira¬ 
tion. 

Grace  Harper 

Reverend  E.  G.  Zwayer 

Word  has  been  received  by  the 
Outlook  of  the  death  in  November 
of  Reverend  E.  G.  Zwayer,  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  blind  since  childhood.  Mr. 
Zwayer  had  completed  over  thirty- 


seven  years  of  active  ministry  and 
was  thus  employed  until  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  his  sudden  death.  In  the 
March,  1925,  Outlook  Mr.  Zwayer 
wrote  a  brief  autobiographical  sketch 
which  was  published  under  the 
title  “Blind  Ministers  and  Mission¬ 
aries.” 

James  P.  Munroe 

News  of  the  death  of  James  P. 
Munroe,  a  new  trustee  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
reached  the  Outlook  when  the 
March  number  was  going  to  press. 
Something  of  the  scope  of  Mr. 
Munroe’s  life  and  work  appeared  in 
the  December  issue  with  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  his  appointment  as  a 
trustee.  His  loss  will  be  keenly  felt 
by  all  who  knew  of  his  interest  in 
the  sightless  and  his  efforts  to  be 
of  service  to  them. 

His  concern  for  the  adult  blind 
was  great.  He  had  faith  in  their 
potentialities,  and  as  a  member  of 
the  oldest  commission  for  the  blind, 
was  privileged  to  see  the  growth  of 
the  work  in  their  behalf. 

Guy  Marshall  Campbell 

As  the  Outlook  goes  to  press 
word  has  been  received  of  the 
death  in  England  of  Guy  Camp¬ 
bell,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Francis  Camp¬ 
bell.  As  superintendent  of  the 
Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind, 
established  by  his  father,  he  has 
continued  the  close  relationship  of 
the  College  with  American  institu¬ 
tions  for  the  blind  and  his  loss  will 
be  felt  in  this  country  as  well  as  in 
England. 


A.  A.  W.  B. 

THE  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  will  hold 
its  Thirteenth  Biennial  Conven¬ 
tion  in  the  luxurious  Hotel  Wawasee 
on  Lake  Wawasee,  the  largest  lake  in 
Indiana,  from  June  24  to  28,  1929. 
The  Executive  Committee  has  con¬ 
sidered  very  attractive  invitations 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lumb,  Ohio 
School  for  the  Blind,  Miss  Roberta 
Griffith,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Mur¬ 
ray  B.  Allen,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
Mr.  Millard  M.  Baldwin,  Portland, 
Me.,  but  so  many  members  ex¬ 
pressed  a  hope  that  Mr.  Chadwick 
would  renew  his  invitation  of  two 
years  ago  that  there  was  little 
choice  for  the  officers  when  the 
Hotel  Wawasee  management  sub¬ 
mitted  a  definite  proposal  on  Jan¬ 
uary  31. 

Hotel  Wawasee  is  one  of  the 
most  exclusive  summer  resorts  in 
the  Middle  West,  and  the  conven¬ 
tion  rates  of  five  to  eight  dollars  a 
day  represent  a  generous  conces¬ 
sion.  No  other  guests  will  be  reg¬ 
istered  at  the  hotel  while  our  con¬ 
vention  is  in  session,  and  some  de¬ 
lightful  swimming  and  boating  will 
afford  relaxation  from  an  intensely 
interesting  program.  All  reserva¬ 
tions  will  be  arranged  in  the  office 
of  Mr.  C.  D.  Chadwick,  Board  of 
Industrial  Aid  for  the  Blind,  536 
West  30th  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
If  these  are  sufficiently  prompt  and 
definite,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  will  provide  a  special  train 
from  the  East. 

As  usual,  members  will  assemble 
in  time  for  dinner  and  a  reception 
Monday  evening.  Topics  of  broad, 
general  interest  will  be  presented 
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to  the  convention  as  a  whole  each 
morning.  Organizations  engaged 
in  a  national  service  for  the  blind 
will  explain  their  policies  and  objec¬ 
tives  in  brief  statements  Tuesday 
evening.  The  American  Foundation 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting 
Wednesday  evening,  and  our  host 
will  make  Thursday  evening  agree¬ 
able  and  profitable.  The  afternoons 
will  be  devoted  to  sectional  meet¬ 
ings  for  intensive  study  of  specific 
problems  confronting  the  various 
groups  of  workers.  Section  1  will 
discuss  prevention  of  blindness, 
Section  2  will  concern  itself  with 
educational  matters  in  both  residen¬ 
tial  and  day  schools,  Section  3  will 
comprise  home  teachers  and  social 
workers  who  actually  visit  and 
work  in  the  homes,  Section  4  will 
bring  librarians  and  printers  to¬ 
gether,  Section  5  will  give  state  and 
city  executives  an  opportunity  to 
examine  and  refine  their  policies, 
Section  6  will  take  up  the  vital 
questions  of  manufacturing  and 
marketing,  and  Section  7  will  be 
the  rendezvous  for  placement 
agents  and  others  who  are  working 
on  special  employment  projects  for 
the  blind. 

In  arranging  this  program,  the 
Executive  Committee  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  afford  ample  opportunity 
for  discussion  and  for  close  study 
of  methods.  This  plan  seems  to  ac¬ 
complish  that  purpose,  and,  if 
everyone  will  co-operate,  the  sum¬ 
maries  of  these  sectional  debates 
when  presented  to  the  convention 
as  a  whole  at  its  final  session  will 
bring  each  the  result  of  the  other 
group  studies. 


Calvin  Glover. 


The  Hawes-Cooper  Bill 

By  Peter  J.  Salmon 

Business  Manager,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  many  years,  there  has  been 
built  up  in  this  country,  a 
vicious  system  in  connection 
with  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
convict-made  merchandise.  This  has 
been  a  direct  result  of  the  contract 
system  in  vogue  in  many  states  or 
the  piece-price  system  which  differs 
slightly  from  the  contract  method 
of  placing  the  prisoners  in  the  hands 
of  an  outsider.  Under  the  contract 
system  the  state  feeds,  clothes  and 
guards  the  convict.  The  contractor 
engages  with  the  state  for  the  labor 
of  the  convicts.  He  pays  so  much 
per  capita  for  the  prisoners’  serv¬ 
ices  and  supplies  the  raw  materials 
and  superintends  the  work.  The 
piece-price  system  differs  principal¬ 
ly  in  the  method  of  paying-  for  the 
convicts’  services.  Under  this  sys¬ 
tem,  instead  of  paying*  so  much  per 
capita  for  the  service  of  the  con¬ 
victs,  the  contractor  pays  an  agreed 
price  for  the  piecework  done  by  the 
prisoners  or  so  much  per  piece  or 
article.  The  supervision  of  the  work 
is  usually  under  the  prison  official. 

The  total  output  of  the  prisons 
amounts  to  from  $45,000,000  to 
$55,000,000  per  year,  according  to 
a  recent  estimate.  But  it  is  not  the 
volume  of  the  business  which  counts 
so  much  as  the  fact  that  prison- 
made  merchandise  is  dumped  on  the 
markets  of  the  country  at  such  ridic¬ 
ulously  low  prices  as  to  actually 
break  the  markets.  In  addition  to 
this,  many  of  the  practices  of  prison 
officials  as  brought  out  in  the  hear¬ 
ings  at  Washington,  present  acts 
of  actual  defiance  of  law.  To  cite 


an  instance :  One  company  was  op¬ 
erating  under  various  names,  pur¬ 
porting  to  have  branch  factories, 
etc.,  and  representing  themselves  as 
manufacturers,  when  in  reality  the 
products  they  were  selling  were 
manufactured  in  prisons.  One  par¬ 
ticular  item  was  shoes.  These  were 
put  on  the  market  as  surplus  shoes 
sold  by  the  Army  with  the  Army 
brand  on  the  bottom  of  them,  and 
said  to  be  made  on  an  Army  last. 
They  were  actually  made  in  prison. 
And  so  the  story  goes,  showing  in¬ 
stance  after  instance  of  this  unfair 
and  unscrupulous  competition  which 
free  labor  has  to  face  as  against 
convict-made  merchandise. 

From  our  standpoint,  we  are  nat¬ 
urally  more  interested  in  the  broom 
industry  than  we  are  in  any  other, 
as  it  is  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
broom  industry  was  hit  so  hard  by 
this  unfair  competition  that  we,  as 
workers  for  the  blind,  were  drawn 
into  this  conflict.  Mr.  Irwin  Rich¬ 
ard,  President  of  the  Eastern  Broom 
Manufacturers  and  Supply  Dealers 
Association,  stated  at  the  meeting 
of  this  Association  held  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  January  24th  and  25th,  that 
according  to  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  reports,  approximately  12,500 
tons  of  broom  corn  were  cut  up 
every  year  by  prison  labor.  Or,  as 
Mr.  Richards  says : 

Let’s  be  a  bit  conservative  to  make  sure 
of  the  amount  involved  and  reduce  the  ton¬ 
nage  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  12,500 
tons,  and  make  it  10,000  tons.  Figuring  85 
dozen  brooms  per  ton  would  mean  that 
there  are  850,000  dozen  brooms  manufac¬ 
tured  by  convict  labor.  If  the  850,000 
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brooms  were  manufactured  by  free  labor 
manufacturers,  at  an  average  selling  price 
of  $5.50  per  dozen,  this  would  bring  a  busi¬ 
ness  to  the  free  labor  manufacturer  of 
$4,675,000,  added  to  our  regular  business. 
Or  in  other  words,  if  we  would  divide  the 
850,000  dozen  brooms  equally  among  500 
manufacturers,  each  of  the  manufacturers 
would  receive  1,700  dozen  brooms  per  year. 

This  just  gives  an  idea  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  convict-labor  industry  as 
it  affects  one  of  the  smallest  groups 
of  all  those  represented  as  favoring 
the  Hawes-Cooper  Bill — namely, the 
broom  industry.  The  ravages  the 
prison  contractor  has  made  in  the 
matter  of  price-cutting  and  breaking- 
down  markets  in  connection  with 
the  broom  business  has  been  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  common  knowledge  especial¬ 
ly  to  those  of  us  who  have  had  to 
contend  with  it  for  years. 

So  much  for  the  abuse — now  let’s 
take  the  remedy. 

Contrary  to  what  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  the  Hawes-Cooper  Bill  does 
not  furnish  the  remedy  entirely  to 
this  situation.  This  Bill  is  simply 
an  enabling  act — “A  Bill  to  divest 
goods,  wares  and  merchandise,  man¬ 
ufactured,  produced  or  mined  by 
convicts  or  prisoners,  of  interstate 
character  in  certain  cases.”  It  sub¬ 
jects  prison-made  goods,  no  matter 
in  what  state  they  are  produced,  to 
the  regulation,  so  far  as  sale  and 
distribution  are  concerned,  of  the 
state  to  which  they  are  consigned. 
For  instance,  if  a  state  prohibits  the 
sale  of  prison-made  goods  within  its 
confines,  the  law  applies  quite  as 
much  to  the  goods  made  in  other 
states  as  to  the  goods  made  within 
its  own  boundaries  and  no  com¬ 
plaint  on  the  grounds  of  interfer¬ 
ence  with  interstate  commerce  is 


valid.  Where  a  state  has  enacted 
no  regulations  regarding  the  sale 
and  distribution  of  prison-made 
goods  the  new  law  has  no  effect. 
In  other  words,  the  Hawes-Cooper 
Bill  is  simply  an  enabling  act. 

This  Bill  in  various  forms  has 
been  up  before  Congress  since  1909. 
It  has  had  the  active  support  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  the 
General  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs  and  a  group  of  manufacturers 
most  vitally  affected,  among  whom 
were  the  broom  manufacturers.  We, 
the  blind,  were  represented  because 
of  the  fact  that  it  affected  us  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  broom  industry. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  over  any 
of  the  details  of  the  fight  except  to 
say  that  it  was  a  long  hard  struggle 
and  that  those  who  led  the  fight  for 
our  particular  group  were :  Irwin 
Richard,  President  of  the  Eastern 
Broom  Manufacturers  and  Supply 
Dealers  Association;  Frank  Blood, 
of  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  and  also  G.  E. 
Little,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  of  course,  many  others  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  uphill  battle 
which  we  waged. 

It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that 
the  Hawes-Cooper  Bill  has  actually 
passed  the  House  and  Senate  and 
was  signed  by  President  Coolidge 
on  January  21,  1929.  By  a  neces¬ 
sary  compromise,  this  law  does  not 
become  effective  until  five  years. 
However,  it  is  our  belief  that  the 
mere  fact  that  the  law  has  been 
passed  will  be  enough  to  make  its 
effect  immediate. 

Naturally,  the  prisoners  must  be 
kept  employed.  The  framers  of  this 
Bill  had  that  in  mind  as  well  and 
they  have  suggested  along  with  the 
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American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
the  General  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs  that  the  “State  use”  system 
be  made  effective  in  all  the  states. 
In  other  words,  merchandise  which 
is  a  prison  product  should  be  sold 
to  State  Departments,  and  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  there  is  plenty 
of  market  here  for  the  prisoner.  A 
group  has  been  established  under 
the  name  of  the  Association  for 
Government  Service  —  a  semi-phil¬ 
anthropic  organization  —  who  are 
working  with  the  National  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Prisons  and  Prison  Labor 
and  other  groups  to  put  the  state 
use  system  into  effect.  They  hope 
to  effect  uniform  laws  in  order  to 
work  out  this  system  properly. 

Here  is  the  most  important  part 
of  the  whole  thing  for  us.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  these  laws  which  are 
going  to  be  enacted  throughout  the 
country,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
those  who  have  this  reform  in  mind 
to  propose  what  prisoners  shall 
make  and  what  they  shall  not  pro¬ 
duce.  The  various  organizations 
concerned,  including  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  the  General 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  the 
Association  for  Government  Serv¬ 
ice,  and  the  manufacturers,  are  all 
in  favor  of  broom-making  being- 
taken  out  of  the  prisons  and  turned 
over  to  the  blind.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  Eastern  Broom  Manufactur¬ 
ers  Association  referred  to  above, 
the  writer  had  the  following  resolu¬ 


tion  passed  unanimously,  much  to 
his  own  surprise  and  delight : 

Resolved  that  the  Eastern  Broom  Manu¬ 
facturers  and  Supply  Dealers  Association 
does  hereby  go  on  record  as  favoring  the 
policy  that  the  manufacture  of  brooms  in 
penal  institutions,  penitentiaries  and  prisons 
should  cease  and  that  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  brooms  for  use  by  State  Governments 
and  their  political  sub-divisions  should  be 
turned  over  to  the  blind  through  their  au¬ 
thorized  organizations. 

A  few  years  ago  a  resolution  of 
this  kind  would  not  have  stood  a 
chance  of  passing  at  a  broom  manu¬ 
facturers  meeting,  but  because  of 
our  favorable  relations  and  our 
demonstration  of  the  fact  that  we 
were  willing  and  anxious  to  co¬ 
operate,  we  have  built  up  a  friendly 
attitude  toward  the  blind,  which  is 
going  to  be  of  immeasurable  assis¬ 
tance  to  us  in  the  future. 

The  fight  on  the  Hawes-Cooper 
Bill  is  over — a  good  fight  has  been 
won.  It  is  now  necessary  for  us, 
however,  to  continue  our  work  un¬ 
til  we  have  achieved  our  other  and 
really  our  main  goal — namely,  that  the 
broom  industry  should  be  taken  out 
of  prisons  and  turned  over  to  the 
blind  through  their  duly  authorized 
organizations. 

Elected  to  Advisory  Board 

Mrs.  Homer  Gage  has  been  elected 
a  member  of  the  Advisory  Board 
of  the  Massachusetts  Division  for 
the  Blind. 


A.  A.  W.  B.  Convention 

Full  details  of  the  Thirteenth  Biennial  Convention  of  the  A.A.W.B.  will  be 
found  on  page  43.  The  Convention  will  be  held  June  24th  to  28th  at  Hotel 

Wawasee,  Lake  Wawasee,  Indiana. 


One  Fare  Privilege 


RRANGEMENTS  have  now 
been  completed  with  the  rail¬ 
roads  listed  below  by  which 
they  will  carry  a  blind  person  and 
his  guide  for  the  price  of  one  fare, 
when  the  financial  situation  of  the 
blind  person  merits  the  concession. 
By  this  we  understand  that  this 
privilege  will  be  extended  to  per¬ 
sons  who  are  totally  blind  or  whose 

m/ 

sight  is  so  defective  as  to  make  the 
service  of  a  guide  in  ordinary  travel 
essential.  By  the  “financial  situa¬ 
tion  which  merits  the  concession/’ 
we  understand  to  be  a  blind  person 
whose  financial  situation  is  such  as 
to  make  it  a  real  hardship  for  him 
to  pay  the  additional  transportation 
of  a  guide  while  traveling.  Certain 
railroads  have  requested  that  the 
Foundation  refrain  from  recom¬ 
mending  professional  beggars  for 
this  benefit. 

The  railroads  have  asked  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
to  take  the  responsibility  for  rec¬ 
ommending  persons  for  this  privi¬ 
lege  and  to  act  as  agent  in  the 
purchase  of  such  tickets.  The  pro¬ 
cedure  for  obtaining  this  concession 
is  as  follows: 

Applicants  desiring  this  privilege 
should  fill  out  a  blank  similar  to  the 
one  attached,  and  send  it  to  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
together  with  a  New  York  draft  or 
Postal  Money  Order  made  payable 
to  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  Inc.,  for  the  amount  of  one 
fare  for  the  trip.  In  case  of  first 
application  within  the  period  of  a 
year,  this  request  should  be  received 
at  the  Foundation  office  two  weeks 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  beginning 
of  the  proposed  trip.  After  the  first 


application,  the  request  should 
reach  the  Foundation  office  one 
week  before  the  beginning  of  the 
proposed  journey. 

After  the  receipt  of  the  first  ap¬ 
plication,  the  Foundation  will  com¬ 
municate  with  the  local  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  blind  or  others  given  as 
references,  and  if  it  is  satisfied  from 
the  reports  received  from  references, 
that  the  applicant  falls  within  the 
classification  of  persons  allowed 
this  privilege,  desired  tickets  will  be 
purchased  and  sent  directly  to  the 
applicant  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is 
suggested  that  applicants  will  save 
themselves  trouble  and  delay  if 
they  buy  round-trip  tickets  when 
they  are  certain  they  will  return 
within  thirty  days. 

In  making  application  for  this 
service,  the  applicant  should  be  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  entire  journey  can  be 
made  on  railroads  listed  below. 
Otherwise  tickets  can  be  furnished 
only  for  such  part  of  the  trip  as  can 
be  made  on  such  listed  roads.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  a  provision  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
this  concession  cannot  be  extended 
to  persons  traveling  between  points 
within  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
This  prohibition  does  not  apply  to 
trips  between  points  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  points  in  other  states. 

List  of  Railroads  Carrying  A  Blind 
Person  and  His  Guide  for  One  Fare 

Akron,  Canton  &  Youngstown  Rail¬ 
way 

Ann  Arbor  Railroad 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad 

(Continued  on  page  51) 


The  History  of  the  Pennsylvania  Home 
Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circulating 
Library  for  the  Blind 

By  Isabel  W.  Kennedy 

(Continued  from  December  Issue) 


Moon  type  was  awarded  a  gold 
medal  at  the  Imperial  International 
Exhibition  in  London  in  1909,  and 
gold  medals  were  awarded  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  exhibit  at  the  Universal  Ex¬ 
hibition  at  St.  Louis  in  1904,  and  at 
the  Jamestown  Tercentennial  Expo¬ 
sition  in  1907 ;  and  at  the  Sesqui- 
eentennial  Exposition  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  1926  the  Society  was  award¬ 
ed  a  medal  of  honor.  It  has  only 
been  a  matter  of  enforced  economy 
which  has  prevented  the  Society" 
from  entering  exhibits  at  other  ex¬ 
hibitions  when  gold  medals  would 
doubtless  have  been  awarded.  In 
1905  a  committee  appealed  to  the 
State  Legislature  for  an  appropri¬ 
ation  with  which  to  meet  the  grow¬ 
ing  needs  of  the  Society,  and  $2,000 
were  granted  for  the  yrears  1905  and 
1906.  This  aid  enabled  the  Society 
to  branch  out  further  into  the  State 
and  visit  and  teach  many  blind  per¬ 
sons  who  were  entirely  unaware  of 
the  possibility"  of  reading  for  them¬ 
selves.  The  Legislature  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  has  continued  to  make  a 
small  appropriation  from  that  date, 
the  last  amounting  to  $16,000  for 
the  fiscal  biennium  1927-1929. 

The  work  has  spread  until  the 
blind  in  every  county  of  the  State 
have  been  visited,  but  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  remember  that  the  work  is 
continuous,  as  new  cases  of  blind¬ 
ness  are  constantly  occurring. 

While  the  first  object  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  was  to  teach  embossed  read¬ 


ing  and  to  loan  books,  instruction  in 
many  home  occupations  has  long 
since  been  included. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  in  1903  it  was  resolved  to  make 
an  endeavor  to  raise  the  sum  of 
$100,000  as  a  Publication  Endow¬ 
ment  Fund.  Mr.  John  IT.  Converse 
contributed  the  first  $100  and  Miss 
Phoebe  Ann  Thorne,  Mr.  Joseph  G. 
R.osengarten,  Miss  Caroline  Phelps 
Stokes,  Mr.  Charles  Norris  and 
others  contributed  similar  sums  lat¬ 
er.  The  Fund  is  not  yet  completed. 

A  number  of  books  have  been 
stereotyped  through  generous  con¬ 
tributions  for  that  purpose.  On 
April  18,  1911,  Mrs.  L.  Webster  Fox 
and  her  friends  raised  $2,500  for 
this  purpose  at  an  entertainment  at 
the  Bellevue  Stratford  Hotel.  On 
that  occasion  it  was  suggested  that 
an  annual  appeal  should  be  sent  out 
for  contributions  towards  providing 
some  new  books  in  Moon  type  as 
a  Christmas  gift  for  the  blind,  which 
has  been  done  by  the  Secretary  each 
y"ear  since. 

On  February  13,  1914,  the  Society" 
lost  the  greatly  valued  services  of 
Dr.  Robert  C.  Moon,  who  for  fifteen 
y"ears  had  given  his  untiring  volun¬ 
tary  services  as  Secretary  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  while  carrying  on  his  profes¬ 
sion  as  an  ophthalmologist.  He  was 
justly  proud  of  his  father’s  achieve¬ 
ments  and  of  the  Society"  founded  by" 
him  in  Philadelphia.  A  public 
memorial  service  was  held  in  Phila- 
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delpia  which  the  blind  attended  in 
large  numbers  to  show  their  respect 
and  affection  for  one  of  their  best 
friends.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Managers,  Mrs.  Isabel  W. 
Kennedy,  who  had  been  Dr.  Moon's 
assistant  in  the  work  for  nine  years, 
was  elected  to  succeed  him  as  Sec¬ 
retary,  which  position  she  still  oc¬ 
cupies. 

Dr.  Moon’s  death  in  February, 
1914,  was  followed  by  that  of  his 
sister,  Miss  Adelaide  E.  C.  Moon, 
on  the  12th  of  the  following  No¬ 
vember.  Miss  Moon  was  the  last 
member  of  this  remarkable  family 
whose  great  object  in  life  had  been 
to  serve  the  blind  through  the  medi¬ 
um  of  inspiring  literature. 

It  is  known  only  to  those  closest 
to  him  that  Dr.  Robert  Moon’s 
sight  was  impaired  by  the  tremen¬ 
dous  research  work  necessary  to  the 
preparation  of  his  biography  of 
“The  Anthony  Morris  Family  of 
Philadelphia,”  a  work  in  five  large 
volumes,  which  was  also  a  labor  of 
love. 

While  the  Society  has  lost  faith¬ 
ful  workers  and  good  friends,  the 
influence  left  behind  them  will  long 
continue  to  stimulate  others  to  fol¬ 
low  their  unselfish  example. 

In  1915  the  Moon  Society  in  Eng-- 
land  became  a  branch  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind  of 
which  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Pearson 
was  president. 

Today  there  are  sixty-one  Home 
Teaching  and  Visiting  Societies  and 
Lending  Libraries  in  England  and 
forty  Blind  Home  Teachers  are  em¬ 
ployed  by  one  Home  Teaching  So¬ 
ciety  alone  which  is  a  branch  of  the 
National  Institute,  London.  There 


are  also  ten  such  Societies  in  Scot¬ 
land,  two  in  Ireland,  and  thirty  or¬ 
ganizations  in  the  United  States 
employ  Home  Teachers,  all  of  which 
work  for  the  blind  has  sprung  from 
William  Moon’s  first  Home  Teach¬ 
ing  work,  in  recognition  of  which  he 
received  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  in  1868. 

In  a  recent  report  of  the  Moon 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
Brighton,  it  is  stated  that  since  the 
foundation  of  the  Moon  Society  in 
1847 — 171,624  book  plates  have  been 
prepared  and  549,294  volumes  and 
pamphlets  have  been  produced  in 
Moon  type  by  the  Moon  Society. 
They  were  sent  to  many  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Swe¬ 
den,  Italy,  Japan,  Australia,  India, 
and  America.  These  books  com¬ 
prised,  in  addition  to  the  Bible, 
many  works  of  fiction,  poetry,  biog¬ 
raphy  and  general  subjects. 

A  comparison  of  figures  will  help 
to  show  the  growth  of  the  work  of 
Home  Teaching,  which  creates  a 
demand  for  embossed  books. 

During  1899  the.  Department  for 
the  Blind  of  the  Free  Library  issued 
1,674  volumes  among  203  readers — 
404  of  these  were  personally  distrib¬ 
uted  by  the  Society’s  teacher. 

As  the  request  for  reading  matter 
increased,  books  in  other  types  were 
purchased  by  the  Society  for  its  li¬ 
braries  in  Philadelphia  and  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  and  in  1927  no  less  than 
37,092  embossed  books  were  circu¬ 
lated  among  1,125  blind  readers.  Of 
these  books  22,919  were  in  Moon 
type.  While  the  History  of  the  So^ 
ciety  calls  particular  attention  to 
Moon  type,  books  in  Braille  have 
always  been  loaned  from  its  librar- 
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ies,  the  circulation  of  Braille  alone 
in  1927  amounting  to  12,745  vol¬ 
umes. 

A  teacher  exclusively  for  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  a  radius  of  twenty  miles 
and  a  small  library  of  Moon  books 
was  placed  in  the  Department  for 
the  Blind  of  the  Carnegie  Library, 
Pittsburgh,  for  the  use  of  the  teach¬ 
ers,  pupils  and  other  readers  in  the 
extreme  western  part  of  the  State. 
This  collection  of  books  has  been 
added  to  from  time  to  time  as  new 
books  were  embossed,  and  in  1920 
5,395  volumes  were  circulated,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  27,073  Moon  type 
books  circulated  in  1926  from  the 
two  libraries.  Still  the  readers  ask 
for  more  books. 

The  two  types  agreed  upon  by 
vote  in  1917  by  educators  of  the 
blind  as  the  types  of  the  future  are 
Revised  or  English  Braille  for  the 
young  blind,  and  Moon  type  for  the 
eighty-two  per  cent  of  the  blind  who 
lost  their  sight  in  adult  life  and 
may  be  unable  to  read  a  dotted  sys¬ 
tem. 

In  “The  History  of  the  Education 
of  the  Blind,”  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Illing¬ 
worth,  an  authority  on  the  subject, 
says  on  page  19:  “It  is  a  curious 
and  instructive  fact  that  the  two 
systems  which  are  now  in  most  fa¬ 
vor  with  the  blind  themselves  and 
which  have  most  vitality,  are  due 
to  two  blind  men,  Monsieur  Louis 
Braille  and  Dr.  William  Moon.” 

The  number  of  Home  Teachers 
employed  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Home  Teaching  Society  and  Free 
Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind 
has  varied  from  time  to  time.  In 
1916,  through  a  generous  legacy,  the 
Society  enlarged  its  staff  to  ten 
teachers.  Today  (1928)  there  are 


six  actively  engaged  in  the  work, 
three  in  Philadelphia  and  three 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  State. 
During  1927  they  paid  5,873  visits 
and  gave  1,739  lessons  in  reading, 
sewing,  knitting,  crocheting,  Braille 
writing,  caning,  basketry,  etc.  It 
is  hoped  that  more  new  teachers 
will  be  engaged  in  the  future. 

Since  the  introduction  of  Home 
Teaching  Courses  of  Training  in  the 
Schools  for  the  Blind  in  America, 
applicants  for  the  position  of  Home 
Teacher  must  be  holders  of  a  Home 
Teaching  Course  Diploma. 

The  teachers  are  loyal  and  faith¬ 
ful  workers,  carrying  with  them 
daily  an  optimism  and  faith  in  their 
mission  which  enables  them  to 
adapt  themselves  readily  and  cheer¬ 
fully  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
people  and  circumstances. 

Whole  hearted  service  cannot  be 
card  indexed  in  cold  statistics,  and 
the  Home  Teaching  Society  has  al¬ 
ways  preferred  its  teachers  to  use 
their  time  chiefly  in  serving  the 
blind  rather  than  in  keeping  notes 
of  every  service  performed  and 
every  mile  traveled.  Since  1905, 
however,  the  teachers  have  been 
provided  with  statistic  cards  bear¬ 
ing  the  following  headings.  Name, 
address,  date  of  birth,  color,  re- 
lig'ion,  condition  of  sight,  cause  of 
eye  trouble,  how  long  affected,  oc¬ 
cupation  past  and  present,  type 
taught,  married  or  single,  name  and 
age  of  children  if  any,  etc.  These 
statistics  are  obtained  through  con¬ 
versation  where  the  person  visited 
is  willing  to  provide  the  informa¬ 
tion.  No  questions  are  ever  asked 
which  the  teacher  would  resent  if 
they  were  asked  of  her  in  return. 
The  chief  aim  is  to  serve  the  sight- 
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less,  not  to  gather  a  mass  of  statis¬ 
tics.  The  blind  Home  Teachers  pre¬ 
sent  typewritten  monthly  reports  of 
daily  work,  monthly  synopses,  and 
synopses  of  entire  counties  when 
covered. 

The  teachers  are  Pennsylvanians 
and  as  few  avenues  of  remunerative 
work  are  open  to  sightless  young 
women,  the  Society  is  performing  a 
duty  to  the  State  by  employing 
them. 

The  steady  growth  and  success  of 
the  Society  since  its  foundation  are 
due  to  the  devotion  of  a  few  loyal 
workers  whose  efforts  have  been 
concentrated  and  consecrated.  The 
co-operation  of  the  Free  Library  of 
Philadelphia  and  the  Carnegie  Li¬ 
brary,  Pittsburgh,  has  been  a  valu¬ 
able  and  much  appreciated  help. 

The  present  officers  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Home  Teaching  Society 
are:  Dr.  L.  Webster  Fox,  President; 
Ellis  A.  Gimbel,  Rev.  L.  N.  Caley, 
D.D.,  Vice  Presidents;  John  J.  Wil¬ 
kinson,  Treasurer;  and  Mrs.  Isabel 
W.  Kennedy,  Secretary. 

Co-operation  with  all  other  or¬ 
ganizations  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  blind  has  been 
most  cordial  and  the  Society  is  rec¬ 
ognized  as  a  permanent  part  of  the 
philanthropic  life,  not  only  of  the 
city  and  State  but  wherever  there 
are  blind  people  it  can  serve. 

One  Fare  Privilege 
(Continued  from  page  47) 

Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh 
Railroad 

Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad 
Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad 


Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  Railway 
Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville 
Railway 

Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  & 
Pacific  Railroad  (Terre  Haute 
Division) 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  & 
St.  Louis  Railway 
Delaware  &  Hudson  Railroad 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 
Railroad 

Detroit  &  Cleveland  Navigation 
Company 

Detroit  &  Mackinac  Railway 
Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton  Railroad 
Erie  Railroad 

Grand  Trunk  Railway  System 
Hocking  Valley  Railway 
Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 
Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad 
Louisville,  Henderson  &  St.  Louis 
Railroad 

Michigan  Central  Railroad 
New  York  Central  Railroad 
New  York  Central  Railroad  (Ohio 
Central  Lines) 

New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis 
Railroad 

New  York,  Ontario  &  Western 
Railroad 

Norfolk  &  Western  Railway 
Northern  Ohio  Railway 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  System 
Pere  Marquette  Railway 
Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad 
Reading  Railroad 
Southern  Railway  System 
Wabash  Railway 
Western  Maryland  Railroad 
Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  Railway 
West  Shore  Railroad 
Wisconsin  &  Michigan  Transporta¬ 
tion  Company 


Highbrook  Lodge 


HIGHBROOK  LODGE,  the 
new  summer  camp  of  the 
Cleveland  Society  for  the 
Blind,  was  formally  opened  in  June, 
1928.  The  twenty-three  acres  of 
wooded  pastures,  rambling  brooks, 
and  recreation  spots  already  have 
proven  it  to  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable  gifts  ever  presented  to  the 
Society. 

Here  jaded  nerves  are  refreshed 
and  strengthened ;  the  change  of 
surroundings,  so  necessary  to  all, 
supplied;  independence  in  getting 
about  alone  is  acquired,  and  in¬ 
creased  courage  and  ambition 
g'ained.  Timid  blind  persons,  pos¬ 
sibly  away  from  home  alone  for  the 
first  time  since  going  into  the  dark, 
are  nervous  and  apprehensive  when 
first  getting  to  camp.  But  the  stim¬ 
ulus  gained  by  association  with 
those  suffering  from  the  same  han¬ 
dicap  and  yet  living  bravely,  even 
gaily,  quickly  changes  their  attitude 
and  some  really  marvelous  results 


follow.  An  experimental  camp  was 
conducted  in  a  temporary  location 
during  the  summer  of  1927,  and 
proved  so  satisfactory  that  in  the 
spring  of  1928  three  friends  of  the 
Society  bought  the  present  camp  as 
a  permanent  recreation  spot. 

It  is  located  thirty  miles  east  of 
Cleveland  and  commands  a  beauti¬ 
ful  view  of  the  Chardon  valley.  The 
Lodge  itself  is  a  remodeled  farm 
house  with  a  comfortable  screened- 
in  porch,  an  airy  living*  room  with 
a  fireplace  at  one  end  for  cool  eve¬ 
nings,  and  sleeping  accommodations 
for  eighteen  guests.  In  addition  a 
cottage  on  the  grounds  also  serves 
as  a  dormitory  and  takes  care  of 
another  dozen.  Then  there  is  a  rest 
cottage  up  in  the  woods  where  ab¬ 
solute  quiet  is  maintained  for  those 
who  feel  the  need  of  just  such  a 
spot  now  and  again. 

Groups  of  men  and  women  alter¬ 
nate  every  two  weeks,  and  during 
the  ten  week  season,  one  hundred 


These  blind  women  are  able  to  indulge  in  camp 
sports  at  Highbrook  Lodge. 
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and  twenty  blind  men  and  women 
enjoyed  the  privileges  of  the  camp. 

Here  they  form  a  little  commu¬ 
nity  of  their  own,  each  with  his  par¬ 
ticular  task  of  caring  for  his  own 
bed  and  personal  possessions,  help¬ 
ing  with  the  dishes,  preparing  vege¬ 
tables  and  performing  other  simple 
duties.  Those  directing  the  camp 
have  been  surprised  at  the  zest 
which  the  guests  have  shown  in 
helping  with  the  work,  many  who 
do  nothing  at  home,  insisting  on 
a  share  of  the  daily  responsibilities. 
As  both  blind  and  sighted  in  this 
world  receive  from  any  experience 
in  proportion  to  what  they  put  into 
it,  so  these  blind  men  and  women, 
feeling  that  without  their  assistance, 
the  camp  could  not  operate,  develop 
a  happy  sense  of  proprietorship. 
Each  group  contains  some  older  and 
some  younger  people  and  not  all  are 
physically  fit  for  helpful  assistance, 
but  at  least  a  small  task  is  found 
for  each  one. 

The  balance  of  the  time  is  well 
planned,  but  the  guests  are  not  con¬ 
scious  of  a  schedule.  Guiding-  wires 
are  strung  to  lovely  spots,  and  by 
their  aid  even  fairly  helpless  blind 
can  take  walks  unassisted.  There 
is  much  reading  aloud,  playing  of 
games  and  enjoyment  of  music,  the 
camp  already  possessing  splendid 
equipment  in  piano,  radio  and  vic- 
trola.  Nearly  every  group  gave  a 
stunt  night,  and  the  many  volun¬ 
teers  connected  with  the  Society  for 
the  Blind  drove  out  several  times 
each  week,  taking  their  blind  friends 
to  ride  and  offering  other  diversion. 

Each  visitor  pays  $2.00  a  week 
during  his  stay  and  no  exceptions 
are  made.  When  this  is  financially 


impossible,  the  money  is  privately 
raised  and  given  to  the  individual 
to  pay  his  way.  As  the  families 
realize  the  improvement  in  health 
and  spirits  many  sacrifices  are  made 
to  enable  the  blind  member  to  enjoy 
his  “place  in  the  sun,”  if  only  for 
a  limited  time.  Camp  life  offers  a 
healthful  vacation  and  opportunity 
for  recreation  for  those  without 
sight. 

Key  to  Braille  Music  Signs 

A  concise  and  practical  ready  ref¬ 
erence  Key  to  Braille  Music  Signs 
has  been  prepared  by  Marion 
Kappes  for  the  use  of  seeing  teach¬ 
ers  and  parents  of  blind  pupils.  The 
key  gives  in  alphabetical  form  all 
of  the  common  terms  of  music  no¬ 
tation  with  their  braille  equivalents. 
An  additional  page  repeats  the  most 
used  signs  in  such  a  way  that  they 
may  be  seen  at  a  glance.  Music 
pupils  in  the  braille  classes  in 
Cleveland  are  taking  these  little 
keys  home  and  are  teaching  parents 
and  older  brothers  and  sisters  how 
to  use  them  to  help  the  braille 
reader  when  he  comes  across  a  sign 
in  his  music  which  he  does  not 
recognize. 

While  the  Rodenberg  complete 
Key  will  continue  to  be  indispen¬ 
sable  as  a  final  authority,  teachers  of 
braille  music  and  anyone  interested 
in  transcribing  music  into  braille 
will  welcome  this  small  booklet 
which  will  be  found  convenient  and 
easy  to  handle  and  adequate  for  all 
ordinary  purposes. 

The  Key  sells  for  twenty-five 
cents  and  may  be  obtained  from 
Marion  Kappes,  1936  East  85  th 
Street,  Cleveland. 


The  Bulletin  Board 

Contributions  of  news  of  work  for  the  blind  all  over  the  country  are  desired 
for  these  pages.  All  manuscripts  must  be  in  the  editor’s  hands  five  weeks 

prior  to  the  date  of  publication. 


“C'  QUIPMENT  to  the  amount  of  $3,500.00 
has  recently  been  installed  in  the  new 
gymnasium  at  the  Oklahoma  School  for  the 
Blind.  The  central  room,  48  feet  by  60  feet, 
having  a  four-foot  inclined  cork  ramp 
around  the  entire  room,  can  be  cleared  of 
all  apparatus — parallel  bars,  and  so  forth, 
can  be  rolled  into  the  equipment  room, 
while  all  other  apparatus  not  attached  to 
the  walls  can  be  drawn  up  on  walls  or 
beams.  The  students  are  doing  unusually 

One  work  in  Physical  Education . 

In  November  the  Scout  Troops  of  the  Ok¬ 
lahoma  School  for  the  Blind  dedicated  their 
new  Scout  House  “Camp  Cunningham.’’ 
This  house  is  26  feet  by  46  feet,  built  of 
native  stone  with  a  large  fireplace,  porches, 
toilet  and  lavatory ;  and  is  built  on  a  beau¬ 
tiful  hill  south  of  the  campus,  but  belonging 
to  the  School.  The  building  was  named 
after  Mr.  W.  H.  Cunningham,  a  business 
man  of  the  city  of  Muskogee,  who  has  been 
Scoutmaster  of  our  Boy  Scout  Troop  Num¬ 
ber  10  for  the  past  ten  years,  in  recognition 
of  his  unusual  and  most  willing  helpfulness 

and  interest . A  new  $25,000.00 

power  plant  has  recently  been  completed  at 
the  Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind,  with 
which  is  connected  all  of  the  seven-foot 
underground  tunnels,  leading  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  buildings,  that  contain  all  steam  lines 
as  well  as  the  electric  wiring  system  of  the 
School. 

rPHE  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  reports  building  construction  to 
cost  sixty  thousand  dollars.  Besides  new 
buildings,  additions  and  improvements  to 
Pearson  Hall,  the  Clarke  Wood  residence 

for  blind  women  will  be  enlarged . 

Mr.  Joseph  F.  Clunk,  Superintendent  of 
Placement  and  After-Care  of  this  organi¬ 
zation  reports  six  placements  while  visit¬ 
ing  Winnipeg,  Headquarters  of  the  Central 
Western  Division,  and  five  placements  in  a 
two  weeks’  visit  to  St.  John,  N.  B.,  and 
Halifax,  N.  S. 

HE  headquarters  office  of  the  Missouri 
Commission  for  the  Blind  has  been 
moved  to  1908  Locust  Street,  where  the 


factory,  showroom  and  office  are  under  one 

roof . Miss  Francia  I.  Baird,  R.N., 

has  been  added  to  the  staff  of  the  Missouri 
Commission.  Miss  Baird  is  a  medical  social 
worker  and  is  connected  with  the  Prevention 
Department. 

^  HE  orchestra  of  the  Colorado  School 
for  the  Blind  appeared  before  the  Lions 
Club  of  Denver  a  few  weeks  ago  and  were 
royally  entertained.  One  hundred  and  five 
dollars  for  Braille  books  was  raised,  which 
will  add  many  new  titles  to  the  school  li¬ 
brary . There  is  being  introduced  a 

bill  in  the  Colorado  State  Legislature  which, 
if  passed,  will  afford  $300  per  year  for  each 
blind  student  who  wishes  to  attend  a  higher 
institution  of  learning. 

]y/[RS.  ANNA  F.  HARRIS,  Secretary  of 
the  Missouri  Association  for  the  Blind, 
makes  the  following  report : 

Twelve  years  ago  the  Missouri 
Association  for  the  Blind  placed  a 
young  man,  a  graduate  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  School  for  the  Blind,  as  a 
piano  tuner  in  Scruggs,  Vander- 
voorts  and  Barney  Department 
Store.  This  year  the  Piano  De¬ 
partment  was  discontinued,  but  the 
blind  man  had  become  a  part  of  the 
organization  and  a  new  opening  for 
him  was  made.  He  now  uses  the 
typewriter  for  form  letters  and  is 
making  a  success  of  the  undertak¬ 
ing. 

The  blind  colored  men  who  have 
seeing  wives  are  a  most  interesting 
group.  They  have  organized  a  club 
for  themselves  and  meet  once  a 
month  and  discuss  current  topics. 

The  wives  of  the  blind  men  formed 
a  committee  working  with  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Association  for  the  Blind 
among  the  colored  blind  of  St. 
Louis.  The  women  represent  a  high 
type  and  their  work  is  telling  in 
the  city. 
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HP  HE  Brooklyn  Headquarters  for  the  Blind 
reports:  The  Book  Week  for  the  Blind 
will  be  held  from  May  6th  to  May  lltli 
at  the  Elks  Club  House,  Livingston  Street, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y . The  Blind  Players 

Club  has  kept  its  clubhouse  open  this  win¬ 
ter  for  the  care  of  blind  convalescents  and 
for  week-end  parties.  Over  125  enjoyed 

these  privileges  since  October  1st . 

The  Friendly  Lodge  Club  for  blind  working 
women  under  50  years  of  age  is  just  closing 
its  third  year  with  a  resident  family  of 
sixteen,  all  of  whom  are  employed  or  study¬ 
ing.  They  form  a  most  congenial  group. 

^HE  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  now  has  a  membership  of 
319,  of  whom  200  are  women.  Of  the  119 
men  who  are  members,  60  do  not  see.  One 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  of  the  women  mem¬ 
bers  have  sight.  The  membership  is  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  41  states.  Pennsylvania 
has  the  largest  number  enrolled  with  51, 
while  New  York  State  is  second  with  45. 
The  roll  of  states  with  the  membership  in 
each  is  as  follows :  Alabama,  1 ;  Arkansas, 
2;  British  Columbia,  1;  California,  9;  Colo¬ 
rado,  3 ;  Connecticut,  14 ;  Canada,  5 ;  Dela¬ 
ware,  2;  District  of  Columbia,  14;  Georgia. 
1;  Illinois,  16;  Indiana,  8;  Iowa,  5;  Kansas, 
1  •;  Kentucky,  2 ;  Louisiana,  2 ;  Maryland, 
11;  Maine,  1;  Massachusetts,  17;  Michigan, 
4;  Minnesota,  13;  Mississippi,  1;  Missouri, 
8;  Nebraska,  1;  New  Hampshire,  2;  New 
Jersey,  22;  New  York,  45;  North  Carolina, 
1  ;  Ohio,  29 ;  Oklahoma,  7 ;  Pennsylvania, 
51;  Rhode  Island,  4;  South  Carolina,  1; 
South  Dakota,  1;  Tennessee,  2;  Utah,  2; 
Vermont,  1;  Virginia,  2;  Washington,  2; 
West  Virginia,  1 ;  Wisconsin,  4. 

/"VF  educational  work  in  Virginia,  Mrs. 

Howard  G.  Coville  writes :  “The  Vir¬ 
ginia  School  for  the  Blind,  located  at 
Staunton,  has  endeavored  for  several  years 
to  evolve  a  high  school  course  of  study 
which  would  compare  favorably  with  the 
public  accredited  high  school,  so  that  our 
pupils  would  be  eligible  for  college  entrance. 
From  our  recent  graduates  we  have  the 
following  college  record :  Last  June,  Gray 
Pifer  graduated  from  the  Harrisonburg 
Teachers  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  with 
high  honors.  Jake  Jacobson  and  Walter 


Kallenbach  are  attending  the  University  of 
Virginia.  The  former  is  studying  law  and 
is  on  the  dean’s  list  with  a  term’s  average 
of  87.  His  mark  of  96  in  History  was  the 
highest  in  his  class.  The  latter  is  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  ministry  and  is  doing  very 
credible  work.  Tom  Avent  is  maintaining 
an  excellent  standard  at  Ferrum  University, 
Ferrum,  Va.  He  is  also  preparing  for  the 
ministry.  Charles  Wakefield,  of  the  class 
of  ’27,  is  a  sophomore  at  the  University  of 
Richmond.  His  marks  indicate  a  high  type 
of  work.  This  is  a  record  of  which  we 
are  justly  proud.  We  appreciate  the  serv¬ 
ices  being  rendered  by  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind  in  its  occupational  study. 
The  results  are  inspiring  to  those  of  our 
students  who  have  the  desire  to  establish 
an  economic  place  for  themselves.” 

JN  THE  September  issue  of  the  Outlook 
it  was  reported  that  the  first  unit  of  a 
fine  boys’  dormitory  at  the  Florida  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  had  just  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  turned  over  to  the  school  man¬ 
agement.  The  construction  of  the  second 
unit  is  now  well  under  way.  It  is  expected 
that  this  building,  well  furnished  and 
equipped,  will  be  ready  for  a  large  group 
of  boys  in  the  fall.  The  completed  dormi¬ 
tory  will  cost  about  $130,000.00.  It  is  fire¬ 
proof  throughout,  and  is  the  last  word  in 

comfort  and  convenience . 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Asa  T.  Jones,  of  Colorado 
Springs,  have  been  guests  in  St.  Augustine 
during  the  winter.  Mr.  Jones  is  president 
of  the  Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind  and  for  many  years  he  and  his 
wife  have  had  blind  and  deaf  children  in 
their  home  every  Sunday.  To  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  Florida  School  has  been  ex¬ 
tended  the  same  privilege  during  their  stay 
in  St.  Augustine. 

0N  E  of  the  many  advantages  derived  by 
the  blind  people  of  Pittsburgh  and  vi¬ 
cinity  from  the  interest  which  the  Lions 
Clubs  of  that  community  have  taken  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 
in  conjunction  with  the  active  part  which 
Lions  Clubs  throughout  the  country  have 
taken  in  work  for  the  blind,  is  the  festivity 
known  as  the  Evening  of  Pleasure  for  the 
Blind.  This  affair  has  been  held  several 
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times  during  the  past  two  years.  The  latest 
of  these  gala  occasions  was  held  in  the 
dining-room  of  McCreery’s  Department 
Store.  Nearly  six  hundred  people  were 
present,  including  blind  persons  and  their 
guides  to  the  number  of  more  than  four 
hundred. 

^HE  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for 
the  Blind  is  the  proud  possessor  of  a 
Grebe  DeLuxe  Console  Radio  given  as  a 
Christmas  present  by  one  of  the  school’s 
good  friends.  This  fine  gift  includes  not 
only  the  radio  proper,  but  the  equipment 
of  all  necessary  rooms  and  departments  with 
loudspeaker  attachments,  and  in  addition  is 
equipped  with  Victrola  attachment.  The 
pupils  and  teachers  are  getting  much  profit 
and  entertainment  from  having  programs 
available  at  all  times. 

The  General  Organization  Committee 
meeting  for  the  Sixth  Annual  Pittsburgh 
Week  for  the  Blind  was  held  in  the  audi¬ 
torium  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  School 
for  the  Blind,  Friday,  January  18.  It  is 
planned  to  hold  this  annual  three-day  ex¬ 
hibit  probably  during  the  week  of  April  15. 
These  annual  Weeks  for  the  Blind  have  be¬ 
come  an  institution  in  Pittsburgh,  and  all 
activities  and  organizations  for  the  blind  are 
receiving  much  benefit  as  a  result  of  con¬ 
tacts  with  the  public  through  these  exhibi¬ 
tions. 

jyjISS  M.  T.  MASON,  of  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  has  taken  up  her  duties 
as  Home  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  She  succeeds  Miss 
Marjorie  Ludlam  (resigned)  in  this  posi¬ 
tion. 

JYJISS  HELEN  CRAWFORD,  eleven 
years  the  supervisor  of  the  Reading 
Room  for  the  Blind  of  the  Salt  Lake  Public 
Library,  has  resigned  on  account  of  ill 
health.  She  will  be  succeeded  by  Mrs. 

Frank  Bird . The  Salt  Lake  Theatre, 

one  of  the  largest  and  most  historic  play¬ 
houses  in  the  world,  has  been  demolished 
to  make  way  for  an  exchange  for  the  local 
telephone  company.  The  last  performance, 
given  by  many  of  the  original  pioneer  play¬ 


ers  of  fifty  years  ago  and  attended  by  a 
packed  house  of  Salt  Lake  play  lovers, 
netted  about  $1200.00.  This  money  is  to  be 
given  to  the  Utah  Work  Shop  for  the 
Blind.  It  was  in  this  theatre  that  Maude 
Adams,  a  Salt  Lake  product,  made  her 
debut.  There  has  been  no  actor  of  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  last  sixty  years  who  has  not 
played  upon  its  stage.  The  passing  of  the 
old  building  stirred  Salt  Lake  deeply  and, 
although  the  people  could  not  save  it,  they 
have  wished  to  carry  its  spirit  of  civic  use¬ 
fulness  on  continuously,  hence  the  gift  to 
the  Work  Shop,  where  the  money  will  be 
used  as  a  trust  fund  for  advertising  pur¬ 
poses. 

^HE  Gregg  Writer,  a  monthly  magazine 
for  secretaries,  stenographers,  and  typ¬ 
ists,  contains  in  its  January  issue  an  article 
by  Sarah  V.  Long,  Instructor  in  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Blind.  Under  the  title  of  “Commercial 
Training  for  the  Blind  at  Overbrook,”  Miss 
Long  writes  entertainingly  of  the  subjects 
taught  to  the  students  in  her  classroom. 

A  STATE  association  for  the  blind  was 
formed  in  Utah,  January  5,  1929,  when 
the  Utah  Association  of  Salt  Lake  City  and 
the  Weber  Association  of  Ogden  united  to 
form  the  Utah  State  Association.  Each 
local  organization  becomes  a  chapter  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  central  group  and  sends  delegates 
to  an  annual  convention  to  elect  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  state  association.  The 
first  task  of  the  state  association  is  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  Legislature  now  in  session  a 
relief  measure  patterned  after  the  New 
Jersey  law. 

HP  HE  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind  has 
been  named  as  a  beneficiary  in  a  will  of 
Mr.  Ernest  Seitz  of  St.  Paul.  The  school 
may  expect  to  receive  about  $35,000.00  from 
this  estate.  The  use  to  which  this  money 
will  be  put  has  not  yet  been  decided,  but 
the  advisability  of  using  it  with  some  addi¬ 
tional  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  kinder¬ 
garten  building  is  being  considered. 
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'JTiE  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the 

Blind  reports  that  through  their  sales  de¬ 
partment  for  the  six  months  ending  Decem¬ 
ber  31st,  1928,  the  receipts  averaged  a  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  per  month,  an  increase  of 
nearly  two  thousand  dollars  over  the  cor¬ 
responding  six  months  of  1927.  A  “Week 
for  the  Blind”  was  held  in  Montclair  by 
which  interest  in  the  State  Work  in  that 

city  was  greatly  increased . William 

DeFeo  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  who  is  a  student 
in  the  East  Side  High  School  of  that  city, 
has  won  honors  of  which  his  seeing  class¬ 
mates  might  well  be  proud.  He  enters  into 
the  sports  of  his  classmates  and  is  wearing 
on  his  chest  the  emblem  E  with  the  smaller 
letters  C  C,  which  means  that  he  has  won 
running  races  across  country.  He  runs  alone, 
although  he  does  not  see.  The  newspapers 

are  reporting  his  accomplishments . 

Mrs.  L.  V.  Hubbard,  of  Upper  Montclair, 
N.  J.,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind  and  President  of  the 
State  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  has 
appointed  Mrs.  Jack  F.  Meyer  Chairman  of 
a  Committee  on  the  Interest  of  the  Blind, 
and  Mrs.  Meyer  has  sent  out  the  attached 
letter  to  all  the  Women’s  Clubs  of  the 
State. 

Dear  Madam  President : — 

Our  President,  Mrs.  Hubbard,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  me  Chairman  for  the  Committee  for 
the  Blind  and  giving  me  the  privilege  of  doing 
this  worthwhile  job.  I  in  turn  ask  for  your 
co-operation  and  interest  in  this  important 
work. 

The  blind  do  not  want  charity  or  sym¬ 
pathy,  but  they  do  need  your  human  under¬ 
standing  and  the  chance  to  help  themselves. 
In  every  community  there  are  blind  men 
and  women  who  long  to  achieve  indepen¬ 
dence  through  work.  Many  are  the  jobs 
they  can  fill ;  many  are  the  articles  they 
can  and  do  make — brooms,  mops,  aprons, 
towels,  napkins  and  table  covers,  pillow 
cases  and  lampshades.  They  knit  and  cro¬ 
chet,  weave  rugs,  cane  chairs  and  make  bas¬ 
kets.  Indeed,  they  make  too  many  useful 
things  to  mention  here.  Our  part  is  to 
create  a  market.  We  may  hold  sales  at 
our  club  meetings  or  with  other  clubs  at 


the  holiday  or  other  seasons,  in  a  store  on 
a  prominent  street,  creating  in  our  towns 
the  co-operation  and  interest  of  every  right 
minded  citizen. 

We  can  bring  a  bit  of  joy  into  the  lives 
of  these  handicapped  by  passing  on  for  their 
use  tickets  for  concerts  or  lectures.  Or  we 
may  organize  a  group  of  volunteer  readers 
by  joining  with  local  Red  Cross  in  Braille 
work,  the  making  of  books.  These  are  only 
a  few  of  the  ways  by  which  we  can  make 
a  bit  of  happiness.  In  order  to  do  this 
work  constructively  a  survey  should  be  made 
to  ascertain  how  many  are  in  need  of  help. 
This  can  be  done  through  public  school 
clinics,  boards  of  health,  and  other  public 
agencies.  Then  you  will  be  in  a  position 
to  place  before  boards  of  education  the  need 
of  classes  for  the  blind  and  to  ask  for 
installment  of  Sight  Conservation  Classes  in 
the  interest  of  that  more  than  worthwhile 
work,  Prevention  Care. 

In  certain  sections  of  South  Jersey  a  num¬ 
ber  of  children  were  supplied  with  glasses 
and  volunteer  service  was  rendered  by  read¬ 
ing  their  lessons  to  them  in  order  to  relieve 
the  strain  on  their  sick  eyes.  In  Newark, 
through  the  efforts  of  one  organization  and 
finally  with  the  whole  hearted  co-operation 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  two  sight  con¬ 
servation  classes  have  been  established.  Visit 
them  and  observe  this  work  at  Eighteenth 
Avenue  and  Webster  Street  schools. 

Club  Women  all— -this  is  real  constructive 
work,  giving  in  service  to  those  less  fortu¬ 
nate  than  ourselves  the  right  to  help  them¬ 
selves  and  cherishing  thought  of  usefulness 
and  respect  for  their  own  efforts.  Will  you 
please  read  this  letter  carefully  and  write, 
telephone,  or  come  to  see  me  with  your 
suggestions  and  criticisms. 

Again  I  ask  your  co-operation  in  the  work 
of  this  Committee,  a  Club  Woman’s  con¬ 
tribution  to  her  Fellowman. 

POSITION  AS  TEACHER  WANTED 

Five  years’  university  training,  a  legal 
education,  graduate  in  Higher  Accoun¬ 
tancy,  holder  of  Life  State  Certificate. 
Will  go  to  any  state,  province  or  country 
of  English  speaking  peoples.  Recently 
lost  sight.  A.  J.  Myers,  Essex,  Missouri. 
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BOSSUET,  the  famous  bishop 
of  Meaux,  once  wrote  a  “Dis¬ 
cours  sur  L’Histoire  Univer- 
selle.”  The  philosophy  (or  should 
I  say  the  thesis?)  of  this  work  is 
that  God  definitely  guides  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  nations  and  individuals. 
This  same  idea  is  emphasized  in 
the  “Oraisons  Funebres”  of  which 
Rene  Doumic  says:  “Bossuet  is  not 
content  with  praising  his  heroes,  he 
judges  them;  and,  from  the  height 
at  which  he  stands,  he  sees  in  them 
only  the  instruments  which  God  has 
used  in  the  fulfillment  of  His  plans.-’ 

Of  course,  Bossuet  gives  a  great 
deal  of  play  to  free  choice.  And  in 
his  consideration  of  causes  and  ef¬ 
fects  may  be  said  to  have  pointed 
the  way  to  the  present  philosophy  of 
history.  But  the  great  Frenchman 
finally  traces  the  stream  of  human 
events  back  to  God,  the  great  First 
Cause.  This  sort  of  philosophy  is  quite 
largely  ruled  out  of  court  nowa¬ 
days  by  our  secular  historians ;  but, 
personally,  I  plead  guilty  to  being  a 
retardataire  and  to  holding  a  belief 
(perhaps  the  results  of  my  Presby¬ 
terian  upbringing)  in  the  necessary 
connection  between  an  omnipotent, 
omniscient,  creative  intelligence,  and 
an  inevitable,  coherent  and  contin¬ 
ued  design  in  creation.  It  seems  to 
me  that  God  must  have  a  plan,  and 
that  that  plan  must  be  in  constant 
course  of  fulfillment.  If  this  be  so, 
then  people  and  individuals  will, 
when  crises  arise,  be  found  to  work 
out  the  solutions  demanded ;  and  that 
these  people  and  individuals  will 
have  been  prepared  in  advance  for 


their  special  work.  This  belief  can¬ 
not  be  proved,  perhaps,  but  it  can 
be  sustained  by  numberless  apparent 
demonstrations.  The  life  story  of 
“Laura  Bridgman”  is,  to  my  mind, 
one  of  these  apparent  proofs  of  my 
thesis.  I  have  before  me  and  as  I 
read,  a  little  volume  of  155  pages. 
“Laura  Bridgman,  the  Story  of  an 
Opened  Door,”  by  Mrs.  Laura 
Richards  (Appleton,  New  York, 
$1.50),  which  tells  this  story  in  a 
way  whose  interest  is  heightened 
by  the  close  intimacy  of  the  author 
with  the  principal  actors  in  the  ro¬ 
mantic  drama — for,  after  all,  we  are 
dealing  more  with  a  combination  of 
romance  and  drama  than  with  an 
ordinary  human  life  story. 

But,  to  return  for  a  moment  to 
my  point  of  departure.  Dr.  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe  was  born  at  a  time 
which  brought  him  to  the  full  meas¬ 
ure  of  his  scientific  training  and 
mental  powers  just  at  the  epoch 
when  he  was  prepared  by  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  (then  known  as  the  Asylum) 
to  put  into  practical  operation  his 
theories  regarding  the  training  of 
the  deaf-blind  as  well  as  the  blind, 
when  the  warmth  and  elan  cf  his 
enthusiasm  had  not  been  chilled  no*- 
slackened  by  the  caution  of  back¬ 
ward  looking  old  age ;  and  when 
Laura  Bridgman  had  reached  just 
that  age  when  her  active  soul  was 
most  likely  to  receive  and  profit  by 
scientific  instruction.  Bear  in  mind 
that  the  adventure  upon  which  both 
Dr.  Howe  and  Laura  Bridgman 
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were  about  to  embark  together  was 
an  entirely  new  one  in  the  history 
both  of  philanthropy  and  pedagogy. 
It  was  therefore  necessary  that  both 
parties  should  be  exactly  suited  to 
their  respective  roles.  No  half¬ 
savage,  half-crazed  Ludivine  La¬ 
chance  to  rescue  at  sixteen  years  of 
age  from  total  spiritual  annihilation 
with  the  help  of  a  mere  theory 
which,  perhaps,  even  in  the  mind  of 
the  gallant  knight  errant  of  philan¬ 
thropy  was  little  more  than  a  hope, 
a  faith  scarce  believed  in.  No,  the 
first  blind  deaf-mute  in  the  world’s 
life  to  be  brought  up  out  of  the  pit 
and  given  at  least  some  measure  of 
pure  air  and  freedom  of  movement, 
must  belong  to  a  family  of  some  in¬ 
telligence  and  where  the  child 
should  not  be  repressed  but  allowed 
to  develop  as  naturally  as  possible 
under  the  unnatural  conditions 
which  surrounded  her;  the  subject 
of  the  experiment  must  be  possessed 
of  a  naturally  quick  intelligence,  cap¬ 
able  of  grasping  and  retaining  and 
extending  the  instruction  about  to 
be  given ;  and  the  child  must,  as  has 
already  been  indicated,  be  of  an  age 
when  the  instinctive  urge  to  acquire 
intellectually  would  make  the  ex¬ 
perimenter’s  work  easier,  pleasant¬ 
er,  more  encouraging  and  more  cer¬ 
tain  of  ultimate  success. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  previous 
investigators  and  teachers  must 
have  already  developed  such  a  mass 
of  practical  elementary  results  in 
allied  fields  of  endeavor  that  their 
experience  should  be  adaptable  to 
this  new  branch  of  activity.  All 
these  things  were  provided  in  the 
present  instance ;  a  manual  alpha¬ 
bet  in  use  among  sighted  deaf- 
mutes,  Dr.  Howe  with  his  scientific 


training,  his  heart  overflowing  with 
zeal  to  alleviate  the  lot  of  the  blind, 
the  deaf,  and  the  insane,  his  special 
opportunity  of  a  new  and  growing 
school  for  the  blind  with  its  meth¬ 
ods  still  to  evolve  and  its  traditions 
to  create.  And  then  there  was 
Laura,  an  ideal  subject  for  an  ideal 
experiment.  Do  you  not  see  I  am 
justified  in  thinking  that  mere 
chance  did  not  have  much  of  a  role 
in  this  drama?  Such  steps  in  hu¬ 
man  advancement  are  not  often  the 
result  of  a  mere  fortuitous  conjunc¬ 
ture  of  circumstances.  And  then, 
again,  let  us  not  forget  the  manner 
in  which  Dr.  Howe  learned  of 
Laura’s  existence :  farmers  too  busy 
to  make  out  their  own  tax  notices ; 
a  young  student  of  Dartmouth  em¬ 
ployed  to  do  the  work  for  them ; 
the  Bridgman  home  selected  as  tem¬ 
porary  office ;  the  student’s  atten¬ 
tion  directed  to  Laura  sitting  rock¬ 
ing  before  the  fire,  nursing,  baby- 
wise,  an  old  boot  of  her  father’s; 
the  student’s  report  of  the  case  to 
Dr.  Mussey,  Dean  of  the  Medical 
Department  of  Dartmouth;  the 
visit  of  Dr.  Mussey  to  investigate 
for  himself ;  and  finally  his  published 
report  which  fell  into  Dr.  Howe’s 
hands,  and  at  once  excited  his  in¬ 
terest — partly  because  of  his  gen¬ 
eral  kindness,  partly  because  the 
very  thing  he  had  been  looking  for 
had  thus  miraculously  come  before 
his  eyes.  From  that  moment  the 
story  of  Laura  Bridgman  began  to 
be  written.  Mrs.  Richards  has  told 
this  story  in  a  delightfully  direct 
and  telling  manner,  quoting  liberal¬ 
ly  from  her  father’s  reports  (for  she 
is  Dr.  Howe’s  daughter)  and  from 
journals  kept  by  both  Laura  herself 
and  her  various  teachers. 
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To  my  mind,  the  most  important 
chapters  are  the  two  which  may  be 
described  as  the  exposition  and  the 
beginning  of  the  ascending  action  of 
the  drama.  All  the  scenes  and  acts 
possess  their  own  peculiar  and  es¬ 
sential  importance,  of  course,  but 
these  two  really  contain  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  from  which  the  denouement 
is  determined.  The  first  chapter  re¬ 
lates  the  heredity,  the  birth,  the  dis¬ 
astrous  illness,  the  natural  and  quick 
intelligence  of  Laura ;  the  second 
tells  how  Dr.  Howe,  working  with 
open-eyed  faith  and  serene  patience, 
at  last  unlocked  the  stubborn  gate 
of  the  “dark  tower”  and  set  the  pris¬ 
oner  upon  the  threshold  where  her 
wan  cheek  should  be  fanned  by  the 
refreshing  breeze  of  awakened  per¬ 
sonality,  where  her  eager  outstretched 
hands  could  touch,  at  least,  the  gar¬ 
ments  of  the  passing  pilgrims  in  the 
procession  of  life’s  experiences, 
where  she  could  grasp  some  by  the 
hand  and  hold  and  draw  them  to 
herself — close,  dear,  lifelong  friends. 
All  the  rest  of  the  play  is  but  the 
unfolding,  the  growing,  the  devel¬ 
oping  of  the  soul  resulting*  from  this 
first  entrance  into  relative  freedom. 

I  say  relative  freedom;  for  Laura 
Bridgman  was  not,  could  not  be, 
even  as  free  as  many  of  her  broth¬ 
ers  and  sisters  in  misfortune  have 
been  since  her  time.  She  was  the 
pioneer,  the  pathfinder  through  an 
untried  country,  she  ploughed  and 
served  where  others  are  now  reap¬ 
ing  and  threshing.  Dr.  G.  Stanley 
Hall,  the  eminent  psychologist  and 
educator,  says  of  her :  “Laura  is  not 
unlike  one  sitting  forever  in  the 
mouth  of  a  cave,  gazing  at  the  play 
of  shadows  cast  upon  objects  with¬ 


out,  which  one  never  sees,  by  light 
entering  from  behind.  All  the  ob¬ 
jects  which  we  see  and  hear  are 
to  her  but  shadows  flitting  across 
the  single  sense  of  touch;  or,  again, 
as  if  objects  of  three  were  repre¬ 
sented  in  a  space  of  two  dimen¬ 
sions.” 

Yes,  that  is  true.  And  it  is  true, 
I  think,  in  a  very  wide  sense.  Not 
only  was  Laura  Bridgman’s  means 
of  acquisition  almost  wholly  limited 
to  the  “single  sense  of  touch,”  but 
with  all  his  good  intentions,  with 
all  his  direct  efforts  and  those  of 
his  splendid  coadjutors,  Dr.  Howe 
was  unable  to  bring  into  his  be¬ 
loved  pupil’s  field  of  consciousness 
many,  many  facts  of  life  which  our 
present  improved  educational  me¬ 
chanics  make  the  everyday  posses¬ 
sion  of  all  intelligent  and  carefully 
trained  people,  even  though  they 
be  blind  and  deaf  and  mute.  Such 
a  product  as  Miss  Helen  Keller 
would  have  been  undreamed  of  in 
1837  when  Laura  Bridgman’s  edu¬ 
cation  was  begun.  But  Helen  Keller 
would  not  now  be  all  that  her  name 
implies  of  culture,  of  solid  science, 
of  clear  thinking  and  lucid  expres¬ 
sion,  had  Laura  not  been  seen  by 
James  Barrett,  the  Dartmouth  stu¬ 
dent,  nor  found  by  her  soul’s  father, 
Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe. 

It  is  this  fact  that  she  demon¬ 
strated  a  marvelous  truth,  the  truth 
of  the  normal  soul  to  grow  straight 
and  strong  under  proper  influences, 
no  matter  how  twisted  and  broken 
its  physical  tenement,  that  gives 
force  and  point  to  E.  C.  Sandford’s 
statement:  “Laura  Bridgman’s  name 
is  a  household  word ;  forty  years 
ago  her  education  was  followed 
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with  the  most  eager  and  general  in¬ 
terest,  and  her  case  has  become  a 
classic  in  psychological  literature.'’ 

To  have  become  a  classic,  a  model, 
a  type  with  which  succeeding  ef¬ 
forts  in  the  same  field  must  be  com¬ 
pared  so  as  to  determine  their  rela¬ 
tive  success  or  failure  —  does  not 
this  in  itself  make  Laura  Bridg¬ 
man’s  life  well  worth  the  living? 

And  yet — and  yet  there  is  a  curi¬ 
ous  feeling  of  incompleteness  which 
comes  over  us  in  reading  her  story. 
It  is  perhaps  because  we  all  are 
now  so  familiar  with  Helen  Keller’s 
wonderful  achievement  that  we  in¬ 
stinctively  do  the  unfair  thing  and 
compare  one  classic  with  another. 
Whatever  the  reason,  we  seem  to 
feel  that  Laura  Bridgman  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  something  approaching 
arrested  development.  This  idea  is 
born  in  us  at  the  point  at  which, 
during  Dr.  Howe’s  extended  wed¬ 
ding  trip  in  Europe,  some  person 
with  more  “zeal  than  discretion” 
undertook  to  instruct  Laura  in  some 
of  the  dogmas  of  formal  Christian¬ 
ity.  From  that  moment  she  seemed 
to  change  in  some  almost  imper¬ 
ceptible  but  real  way,  and  her  sub¬ 
sequent  growth  was  more  that  of 
acquisition  of  facts  than  an  expansion 
of  capacity  to  compare  and  judge 
and  assimilate  experiences.  What 
an  opportunity  was  lost  to  prove  or 
to  disprove  the  benign  effects  upon 
the  soul  of  a  love  of  God  for  his 
own  sake  divorced  from  all  those 
theories,  interpretations,  doubts  and 
perplexities  which  have  bedevilled 
the  theological  world  for  untold 
ages.  But  we  shall  never  know  the 
extent  of  the  loss:  we  can  only 
fruitlessly  speculate  and  vainly  re¬ 
gret.  And,  then,  again,  perhaps  the 


arrested  development  may  be  only 
imaginary,  or  have  been  due  to  the 
special  circumstances  which  always 
surrounded  this  classic  figure. 

Mrs.  Richards  takes  us  down  the 
path  with  Laura  step  by  step-- 
sometimes  I  am  almost  inclined  to 
think  with  too  generous  a  sprin¬ 
kling  of  quotation  marks — until  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  is  reached  up 
which  the  blind  and  deaf  woman 
climbs  alone  to  the  beautiful  city 
of  light  and  music  at  its  summit, 
leaving  us  behind  to  ponder,  to 
hope,  to  believe.  Laura  Bridgman's 
life  was  a  necessary  chapter  in  the 
world’s  story.  She  lived  it  actively, 
purely,  beautifully,  and  to  the  eman¬ 
cipation  of  all  following  generations 
of  those  who  have  eyes  that  see  not, 
ears  that  hear  not,  tongues  that 
utter  no  words,  but,  with  souls  cap¬ 
able  of  seeing  and  hearing  and  sing¬ 
ing  hymns  of  praise  to  God  for  their 
deliverance  and  their  deliverer. 

I  cannot  close  this  discussion  of 
Mrs.  Richard’s  book  without  point¬ 
ing  out  the  fact  that  the  work,  in 
addition  to  being  an  interesting  bi¬ 
ography  of  an  interesting  person¬ 
ality,  is  also,  and  perhaps  inevitably 
much  more,  an  apotheosis  of  Laura’s 
great  teacher  and  the  author’s  great 
father,  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe.  On 
every  page  we  see  the  jovian  figure 
of  the  famous  organizer  of  philan¬ 
thropic  victory — not  that  Jove  of 
whom  Horace  says : 

Caelo  tonantem  credidimus  Iovem, 

Regnare  .... 

No,  not  the  thunder-thrower,  but 
that  other  storm-allaying  Jove  de¬ 
scribed  by  Virgil : 

.  .  .  cunctus  pelagi  cecidit  fragor, 
aequora  postquam 
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Prospiciens  genitor  caeloque  invec- 
tus  aperto 

Flectit  equos  curruque  volans  dat 
lora  secundo. 

Yes,  that  is  it:  the  kind,  peace¬ 
bringing  father,  at  whose  approach 
all  clouds  flee  away  and  the  sun 
of  joy  moves  across  life’s  sky,  a 
veritable  car  of  the  gods  laden  with 
golden  light  and  warmth  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  success  achieved.  Mrs. 
Richards  could  not  well  have  told 
the  “Story  of  an  Opened  Door” 
without  at  the  same  time  showing 
us  the  hand  that  turned  the  key  and 
opened  it. 


A  REMARKABLE  BOOK 

LAURA  BRIDGMAN 

The  Story  of  an  Opened  Door 
By  LAURA  E.  RICHARDS 

Of  absorbing  interest  is  Mrs.  Richards’ 
biography  of  the  blind  and  deaf  girl, 
Laura  Bridgman,  whose  life  is  an  in¬ 
spiration.  Illustrated.  Price  $2.00. 

D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY 
35  West  32nd  Street,  New  York 


LAURA  BRIDGMAN 

By  LAURA  E.  RICHARDS 

Braille  Edition,  Howe  Memorial  Press 
188  pages,  in  3  parts 

Price  at  cost,  $4.50 

Circulated  through  all  braille  libraries 


“Insurance  Underwriting” 
in  Braille 

“Insurance  Underwriting  ■ —  A 
Study  of  the  Business  in  Its  Rela¬ 
tion  to  Blind  Agents,”  which  was 
published  last  summer  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
is  now  being  distributed  in  a  Braille 
edition  through  the  co-operation  of 
the  Lions  Club  of  Atlantic  High¬ 
lands,  New  Jersey.  As  the  primary 
objective  of  this  survey  was  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  occupational  possibilities 
of  insurance  selling  in  such  a  way 
that  the  results  would  be  directly 
available  for  blind  prospective 
agents,  this  is  a  source  of  satisfac¬ 
tion. 

Initiative,  confidence  and  self- 
direction  were  found  to  be  among 
the  important  traits  which  make  a 
successful  salesman.  The  blind  in¬ 
surance  agent,  no  more  than  his 
seeing  colleague,  cannot  be  “placed” 
in  the  ordinary  sense.  One  of  the 
surest  tests  of  his  fitness  for  the  job 
is  his  ability  to  analyze  his  own 
qualifications,  make  his  own  deci¬ 
sion,  and  establish  his  own  contacts. 
If  he  cannot  do  this,  he  may  be 
certain  that  he  is  on  the  wrong  track 
in  choosing  this  vocation.  The  first 
step  in  this  process  of  self-analysis 
and  adjustment  in  relation  to  a 
given  occupation  is  to  learn  what 
there  is  to  know  about  it — its  re¬ 
quirements,  responsibilities,  oppor¬ 
tunities.  In  giving  the  blind  through 
the  medium  of  the  embossed  page 
access  to  information  concerning 
insurance  as  a  career,  the  Lions  are 
to  be  most  sincerely  commended. 


Hand  Copied  Books 

By  Lucille  A.  Goldthwaite 

For  the  American  Library  Association’s  Committee  on  Work  for  the  Blind 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  books  which  have  been  transcribed  and 
presented  to  the  various  libraries  by  members  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
from  June  through  December,  1928.  For  the  most  part  the  expense  of 
having  these  manuscripts  proofread  and  corrected  has  been  borne  by  the 
Red  Cross.  The  initials  of  the  library  owning  the  book  are  given  after 
each  title.  These  initials  are  easily  recognized. 


Abbott,  E.  H . Molly-Make-Believe.  2v.  St.L.P.L. 

Akeley,  D.  J . Crocodiles,  and  He  Conquers  Alligators  with  His 


i  Bare  Hands.  C.S.L. 

Andrews,  M.  R.  S . His  Soul  Goes  Marching  On.  D.P.L. 

Andrews,  M.  R.  S . The  Perfect  Tribute.  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 

Pasay,  Rizal,  Philippine  Islands. 

Apology;  from  Dialogues  of  Plato.  L.C. 

The  Arabian  Nights.  7v.  Pennsylvania  Institution. 
Arnim,  M.  A.  B.,  Grafin  von  ...Christopher  and  Columbus.  N.Y.P.L. 


Barr,  Amelia  . The  Bow  of  Orange  Ribbon.  7v.  C.L.P.  (Carnegie 

Library  of  Pittsburgh) 

Barrie,  J.  M . Mary  Rose.  C.P.L. 

Beith,  I.  H . The  Poor  Gentleman.  6v.  F.  L.  P.  (Free  Library 

of  Philadelphia) 

Belloc,  Hilaire  . The  Emerald  of  Catherine  the  Great.  4v.  L.C. 

Biggers,  E.  D . The  Chinese  Parrot.  8v.  C.S.L. 

Biggers,  E.  D . The  House  Without  a  Key.  7v.  L.C. 

Bok,  E.  W . The  Man  from  Maine.  5v.  L.C. 

Bond,  C.  J . < . The  Roads  of  Melody.  4v.  L.C. 

Bradford,  Gamaliel  . D.  L.  Moody,  a  Worker  in  Souls.  5v.  C.S.L. 

Bradford,  Gamaliel  . Lee  the  American.  6v.  L.C. 

Bradley,  M.  H . On  the  Gorilla  Trail.  5v.  L.C. 

Browning,  Robert  . Pippa  Passes.  L.C. 

Buchan,  John  . . The  Dancing  Floor.  6v.  N.Y.P.L. 

Buell,  A.  C . Paul  Jones.  19v.  L.C. 

Cather,  W.  S . Death  Comes  for  the  Archbishop.  6v.  T.S.L.  (Texas 

State  Library) 

Cather,  W.  S . My  Mortal  Enemy.  2v.  C.S.L. 

Christmas  in  Legend  and  Story.  5v.  Pennsylvania 
Institution 

Cohen,  Louise,  ed . One-Act  Plays  by  Modern  Authors,  llv.  L.C. 

Colum,  Padriac  . Forge  in  the  Forest.  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

Conrad,  Joseph  . Tales  of  Hearsay.  3v.  L.C. 

Coolidge,  Susan  . What  Katy  Did.  7v.  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

Cooper,  C.  R . Under  the  Big  Top.  4v.  Perkins  Institution. 

Crowell,  G.  N . White  Fire.  2v.  T.S.L. 

Dawson,  Coningsby  . The  Little  House.  L.C. 

Day.  Holman  . So  Sailed  We.  4v.  D.P.L. 

De  Kruif,  P.  H . Microbe  Hunters.  lOv.  L.C. 

Dodge,  H.  I . . Skinner’s  Dress  Suit.  2v.  L.C. 

Dopp,  K.  E . The  Early  Sea  People.  3v.  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

Dunning  and  Abbott  . Broadway,  a  Comedy  in  Three  Acts.  D.P.L. 

Dutton,  W.  S . An  Interview  with  Henry  Ford,  and  The  Story  of 

101  Ranch.  C.S.L. 

Erskine,  John  . Galahad.  7v.  D.P.L. 

Everyday  Manners  for  American  Boys  and  Girls.  2v. 

(Des  Moines  Public  Library).  D.M.P.L. 

The  Evil  Eye,  and  other  stories.  Pennsylvania  In¬ 
stitution. 

Fan’s,  J.  T . The  Romance  of  the  Rivers.  6v.  L.C. 

Ferber,  Edna  . Our  Very  Best  People.  L.C. 

Ferber,  Edna  . Roast  Beef  Medium.  4v.  C.S.L. 

Forbes,  Esther  . O  Genteel  Lady.  6v.  C.S.L. 


(This  list  of  Hand  Copied  Books  will  be  continued  in  the  June  issue) 
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The  Booklist  of  Braille  Books 

GRADE  ONE-AND-A-HALF 

Compiled  by 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


This  list  includes  all  the  books  published  in  Braille,  Grade  One  and 
a  Half,  which  have  been  issued  since  September,  1928. 

The  publishing  houses  from  which  the  books  may  be  purchased  are 
indicated  by  initial  letters  following  each  title  and  are  as  follows : 

C.P.H.  Clovernook  Printing  House,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 

H.M.P.  Howe  Memorial  Press,  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Mass. 
U.B.P.  Universal  Braille  Press,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

BOOKS  AVAILABLE  MARCH,  1929 

Aldrich,  Thomas  Bailey.  Majorie  Daw.  43p.  cl922.  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge, 

Mass.  C.P.H. 

Braille  Transcribing,  a  manual,  57p.  cl927.  $.80.  American  National  Red  Cross, 

Washington,  D.  C.  H.M.P. 

Brooks,  Walter  R.  To  and  Again.  158p.  cl927.  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  N.  Y.  C.P.H. 

Cather,  Willa  Seibert.  The  Song  of  the  Lark,  arr.  in  6  parts. 

....Part  1 — 2v.  288p.  cl915.  Houghton  Mifflin  &  Co.  $6.00.  U.B.P. 

....Part  2 — lv.  178p.  cl915.  Houghton  Mifflin  &  Co.  $3.25.  U.B.P. 

....Part  3,  4,  5—1  v  224p.  cl915.  $3.75.  U.B.P. 

Faris,  John  T.  Seeing  the  Eastern  States.  2v.  380p.  cl925.  George  H.  Doran  & 

Co.,  N.  Y.  $6.00.  U.B.P. 

Flora,  Margaret.  Animal-Land  Children.  112p.  cl9 19.  Full  spelling.  $1.35.  Beck- 
ley-Cardi  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.  H.M.P. 

Grey,  Zane.  Nevada.  3v.  546p.  cl928.  Plarper  &  Bros.,  N.  Y.  $8.75.  U.B.P. 
Halliburton,  Richard.  The  Glorious  Adventure.  2v.  380p.  cl927.  Bobbs-Merrill 

Co.,  Indianapolis.  $6.00.  U.B.P.  \ 

Hope,  Anthony.  A  Man  of  Mark.  234p.  cl895.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  $3.50. 

U.B.P. 

James,  Will.  Cowboys,  North  and  South.  206p.  cl923-1924.  Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons, 
N.  Y.  $3.25.  U.B.P. 

....The  Drifting  Cowboy.  242p.  cl925.  Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons,  N.  Y.  $3.75.  U.B.P. 
LaRue,  Mabel  Guinnip.  The  Fun  Book.  34p.  Full  spelling.  cl923.  Macmillan  Co., 
N.  Y.  $1.00.  U.B.P. 

Macy,  John.  The  True  Story  of  Santa  Claus.  30p.  cl927.  $.40.  Bookman  Pub. 

Co.,  N.  Y.  H.M.P. 

Marden,  Orison  Swett.  I  Had  a  Friend.  48p.  cl914.  Thomas  Crowell,  N.  Y.  C.P.H. 
Meyer,  Zoe.  Orchard  and  Meadow.  2v.  140p.  cl919.  Full  spelling.  $1.80.  Little, 

Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  H.M.P. 

Pleasanton,  Louise  M.  The  Fairy  Land  of  Opera.  3v.  320p.  cl923.  Penn  Pub.  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  C.P.H. 

Richards,  Laura  E.  Laura  Bridgman.  3v.  188p.  cl928.  $4.50.  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
N.  Y.  H.M.P. 

Snedecker,  Caroline  Dale.  Downright  Dency.  3v.  374p.  cl927.  Doubleday  Page 

Co.,  N.  Y.  H.M.P. 

Solis-Cohen,  Judith.  Desdemona  of  the  Ghetto.  57p.  cl925.  $.80.  Butterick  Pub. 

Co.,  N.  Y.  H.M.P. 

Solis-Cohen,  Judith  with  Elmaleh,  Leon  H.  The  Last  Magazine.  cl922.  The 

Jewish  Forum.  H.M.P. 

Taylor,  Frances  Lilian.  Adventures  in  Storyland.  A  Primer.  49p.  cl926.  Full 

spelling.  $.70.  Beckley-Cardv  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.  H.M.P. 

Tyler,  Anna  Cogswell.  Hallowe’en  Stories  from  24  Unusual  Stories,  arr.  by  A.  C. 

Tyler.  86p.  cl921.  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.  $2.50.  U.B.P. 

VanDine,  S.  S.  The  Greene  Murder  Case.  3v.  616p.  cl927-1928.  Chas.  Scribner’s. 

$9.00.  U.B.P. 

Walpole,  Hugh.  Portrait  of  a  Man  with  Red  Hair.  2v.  412p.  cl925.  George  H. 

Doran  Co.,  N.  Y.  $6.00.  U.B.P. 

Wilde,  Oscar.  The  Nightingale  and  the  Rose,  and  Poems  in  Prose.  40p.  cl915. 

Cosmopolitan  Book  Co.,  N.  Y.  $1.25.  U.B.P. 
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Information  concerning  agencies 
and  schools  for  the  blind,  and  their 
representatives,  may  be  found  in 
the  Directory  of  Activities  for  the 
Blind  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  published  by  the  American 
Foundation. 

Data  for  this  Directory  has  been 
compiled  to  meet  the  demand  for 
knowledge  regarding  the  Activities 
of  Agencies  for  the  Blind  in  North 
America. 

The  Directory  may  be  obtained 
from  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  125  East  46th  Street,  for 
$2.00  per  copy,  and  15  cents  mail¬ 
ing  charges. 
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